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Dutch  Journalism  Abroad 


(1940-1945) 

BY  J.  GRESHOFF 


WHEN  those  Hollanders  who  happened  to  be  out  of  Holland  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  gathered  to  form  communities  in  exile, 
some  of  them  were  of  the  opinion  that  even  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Dutch  groups  should  be  stimulated  with  all  the  meager  means  avail¬ 
able.  But  these  idealists  found  very  little  support,  and  no  opportunity 
was  offered  them  to  realize  their  ambition.  Army  and  Navy,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  politics  and  administration  required  the  attention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  the  communities  of  Hollanders  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  Art  and  language  were  not  included  in  the  interests  of  the  great 
majority. 

Thus — because  of  this  lack  of  interest  and  consequently  of  financial 
means — two  magazine  projects  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  London  a  few 
enthusiastic  friends  of  literature  wanted  to  found  a  magazine  which 
they  proposed  to  call  Buitengaats;  and  there  was  a  small  group  in  the 
United  States  who  had  plans  for  a  quarterly  review  to  be  called  De 
Nederlandsche  Wereld.  With  a  minimum  of  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  a  great  deal  might  have  been  accomplished. 

But  even  without  official  help  two  magazine  projects  have  been  real¬ 
ized.  In  November,  1940,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  two  issues  of  De  Fak^kel  had  already  appeared.  The  first  number 
was  very  mediocre,  the  second  had  already  improved  a  great  deal.  De 
FakJ^el  (Drukkerij  De  Unie,  Batavia,  Java)  had  come  into  existence 
with  one  handicap:  an  overlarge  editorial  staff,  which  moreover  was 
made  up  of  “notables”  instead  of  professionals.  Dr.  D.  Crena  de  Jong, 
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as  former  editor  of  De  Gids,  and  I  as  representative  of  the  Holland  review 
Groot  Nederland,  attended  their  meetings. 

Fortunately  we  soon  succeeded  in  entrusting  a  sub-committee,  chosen 
from  the  editorial  staff,  with  the  actual  management  of  the  magazine. 
Three  extremely  capable  men  with  excellent  literary  appreciation  then 
managed  to  change  De  Fak^kcl  into  a  vivid,  colorful  monthly  of  better 
than  average  quality.  Even  in  this  short  survey  we  want  to  mention  the 
names  of  these  men  because  they  performed  a  good  and  essential  task  in 
a  truly  admirable  manner.  They  were  R.  Nieuwenhuis,  Dr.  C.  Binnerts 
and  Dr.  P. }.  Koets.  During  the  one  year  of  its  existence,  De  Fal{l{el  pub¬ 
lished  twelve  issues.  They  contained  a  number  of  contributions  which 
any  important  Dutch  magazine  would  have  accepted  and  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  worth  rereading  and  reprinting  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

De  Fal^l^ers  great  “discovery”  was  the  Dutch  East  Indian  short-story 
writer  Wim  Walraven,  who  achieved  success  with  two  moving  stories: 
De  Clan  and  Op  De  Grens.  I  must  further  mention  an  article  on  the 
great  modern  novelist  Vestdijk,  by  Dr.  C.  Binnerts;  one  on  Menno  ter 
Braak,  by  Dr.  J.  Samkalden  and  one  on  Edgar  du  Perron  by  Dr.  L.  F. 
Jansen.  Dr.  Menno  ter  Braak  and  Edgar  du  Perron  are  two  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  modern  Dutch  literature.  Both  of  them 
died  during  the  German  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  in  May,  1940. 
Except  for  Walraven’s,  the  best  stories  in  the  magazine  have  been  by 
F.  C.  Terborgh  {El  Gran  Canon),  Leo  Vroman  {De  Adem  van  Mars), 
Adriaan  van  der  Veen  {In  de  Schaduw  van  de  Molenwieken),  ].  van 
Melle  {Het  Laatste  HeJO  and  Jan  van  As  {Glorie  voor  Fidalgo's).  F. 
Sybrand  Bylsma  made  his  debut  in  De  FakJ^el  with  a  series  of  remarkable 
poems;  and  the  magazine  published  also  Finus  M.  P.  Oosterhof’s  ex¬ 
quisite  Stanza’s.  N.  P.  van  Wijk  Louw’s  most  famous  poem.  Ballade  van 
die  Bose,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  De  Fal^l^el.  Of  the  essays,  we  must 
mention  the  one  called  Levens  Wisselspel,  by  Dr.  K.  A.  H.  Hidding,  the 
one  on  De  Psychologie  van  de  Amok^,  by  Professor  Dr.  P.  van  Wulfften 
Palthe,  two  studies  (on  Ter  Braak  and  on  Bergson)  by  Jacques  de  Kadt, 
and  finally  a  study  on  the  “Poedjangga  Baroe,”  a  young  literary  move¬ 
ment  among  the  Indonesians,  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  Indonesian 
writers,  Armijn  Pane. 

I  am  convinced  that  De  Fak^l^el  could  during  its  second  cycle  have 
become  an  excellent  magazine  in  all  respects,  under  the  very  capable 
management  of  the — by  that  time — experienced  trio  we  have  mentioned. 
But  the  tragic  fortunes  of  war  put  an  end  to  these  enthusiastic  endeavors. 

On  Curasao,  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  two  young  authors,  Luc 
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Tournier  (j^en-name  for  the  physician  C.  Engels)  and  F.  J.  van  der 
Molen,  founded  De  Stoep.  This  magazine  is  published  rather  irregularly, 
and  so  far  thirteen  issues  have  appeared.  Hendrik  de  Wit  took  van  der 
Molen’s  place  on  the  editorial  staff  during  the  latter’s  absence  in  New 
York.  De  Stoep  (Drukkerij  “De  Stad,”  Willemstad)  has  been  frequently 
criticized,  mainly  by  envious  incompetents.  It  is  true  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  issue  which  has  not  had  its  weak  points.  If  I  were  asked 
what  I  found  most  objectionable  in  De  Stoep  and  its  editors,  I  would 
reply:  a  frequent  lack  of  good  taste.  But  this  fault  has  been  more  than 
compensated  by  an  honest  enthusiasm  and  a  never-ceasing  willingness 
to  make  sacrifices.  Most  of  the  local  contributors  to  De  Stoep  have  talent, 
but  they  betray  a  lack  of  the  necessary  literary  training,  proficiency  and 
sound  judgment. 

De  Stoep  has  discovered  a  noteworthy  talent  in  a  young  priest  who 
writes  under  the  pen-name  Wim  van  Nuland.  His  short  stories,  which 
have  been  printed  in  a  volume  entitled  Cura^aosche  Portretten,  have  en¬ 
riched  Dutch  literature  with  something  new  and  different.  As  for  poetry, 
De  Stoep  has  done  a  good  thing  for  itself  in  publishing  the  first  work  of 
J.  Braamse.  Braamse,  a  sailor  in  the  Netherlands  Merchant  Marine,  was 
left  behind  in  the  Cape  Province  because  of  a  serious  illness.  He  was  so 
strongly  influenced  by  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Waste  Land  that  some  of  his  poems 
impress  us  as  imitations,  but  whenever  Braamse  stands  on  his  own  feet 
his  poetic  talent  is  evident,  though  his  work  is  often  weak  and  hesitating. 

The  climax  of  De  Stoep* s  career  was  attained  with  its  double  issue  of 
poetry  (9-10).  In  addition  to  contributions  from  Dutch  poets  outside  the 
Netherlands,  this  issue  contained — for  the  first  time — a  number  of  poems 
from  the  occupied  area.  These  had  reached  Willemstad  (Curasao)  via 
Lisbon,  London  and  New  York.  This  collection  was  edited  with  much 
love  and  care  and  has  lasting  documentary  value.  It  includes  one  of  three 
poems  written  by  Marnix  Gijsen  during  the  war.  Marnix  Gijsen  is  the 
pen-name  of  Professor  Dr.  J.  A.  Goris,  who  is  at  present  head  of  the 
Belgian  Information  Service  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  Netherlands  weeklies  Vrij  Nederland  in  London  and  The 
Knicksrbocker  Weekly  in  New  York  only  occasionally  published  in¬ 
formation  or  articles  on  literature  and  art.  The  New  York  publication, 
however,  has  shown  a  little  more  interest  in  such  matters  than  the  Lon¬ 
don  paper,  which  has  purposely  and  on  principle  ignored  all  cultural  life 
both  in  the  occupied  territory  and  among  the  free  Netherlanders.  Even 
Rie  Marsman,  widow  of  the  poet,  who  strove  constantly  to  stimulate 
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Dutch  cultural  activity  in  London,  seemed  unable  to  bring  about  a  fa¬ 
vorable  change  in  Vrij  Nederland. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  survey  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment  to 
Band  (Leopoldstad),  the  Dutch-language  magazine  established  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  during  the  war,  a  review  which  has  been  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  were  to  apply  exacting  literary 
criteria,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  criticize  De  Band’s  contents  severely. 
But  just  as  in  the  case  of  De  Stoep,  Band’s  zest  and  enthusiasm,  its  good 
intentions,  and  the  willingness  of  the  editorial  staff  and  the  contributors 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  magazine,  make  ample  amends  for 
its  provincialism. 

In  South  Africa,  0ns  Eie  Boek,,  Die  Huisgenoot  and  Die  Brandway 
were  even  before  the  war  interesting  themselves  in  Dutch  cultural  life, 
both  in  the  homeland  and  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Netherlands. — 
New  Yor1{  City. 

The  Spanish  Generation 
of  1936 

BY  HOMERO  SERfS 

(To  my  dear  friend  Alfonso  Reyes,  who  has  done  so  much  to  encourage 
the  younger  generation  of  Spanish  intellectuals  by  helping  them  to  a  haven 
in  Mexico.) 

JUST  as  a  war  was  the  cause  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  crys- 
stallization  in  Spain  of  the  so-called  Generation  of  1898,  just  so  an¬ 
other  war  brought  into  being  a  new  literary  generation  which  I 
should  like  to  call  the  Generation  of  1936.  That  was  the  year  in 
which  Spain  was  visited  by  a  conflict  which  is  inaccurately  spoken  of  as 
a  civil  war,  whereas  it  was  really  an  invasion  of  Spain  by  Moors,  Italians 
and  (jermans.  It  was  a  period  when  it  was  impossible  to  divorce  litera¬ 
ture  from  politics.  The  ideal  which  united  the  young  Spanish  writers  in 
1936  was  opposition  to  Fascism.  All  these  young  writers,  with  insignifi¬ 
cant  exceptions,  belonged  to  the  “Alianza  de  Intelectuales  Antifascistas” 
and  met  every  night  in  Madrid,  in  the  old  Spinola  mansion,  which  had 
been  vacated  by  its  owners  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  “Alianza” 
by  the  government  of  the  Republic.  Unforgettable  meetings  they  were. 
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conducted  by  the  Director  of  the  “AlianM,”  Jose  Bergamm,  aided  by 
Rafael  Alberti  as  secretary.  Several  of  its  members  shouldered  guns  and 
entered  the  trenches  in  defense  of  the  besieged  capital.  Some  of  them 
paid  for  their  heroism  with  their  lives,  while  the  older  leaders  of  the 
Generation  of  1898,  Azorin,  Baroja,  Perez  de  Ayala  and  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set,  fled  to  foreign  countries. 

There  was  a  vaguely  united  Generation  a  little  earlier  than  the  date  I 
mention.  Alberti  sets  the  date  as  1931,  when  the  second  Spanish  Republic 
was  established.  In  his  little  book  entitled  El  poeta  cn  la  Espana  de  1931, 
published  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1942,  he  declares  on  page  34:  “As  for  my 
own  personal  experience,  I  can  say  that  from  April  14  (1931)  there  was 
in  me  and  the  other  poets  of  my  generation,  an  accelerated  if  obscure 
stirring  of  conscience.” — “Popular  poetry,  espousing  the  cause  ...  of  the 
first  Spanish  Republic  in  1873 . . .  after  its  pure  and  silent  waters  had  kept 
their  subterranean  channel  through  fifty-seven  years  of  Bourbon  mon¬ 
archy,  had  come  to  the  surface  on  April  14, 1931.” 

Pedro  Salinas,  in  his  Literatura  Espanola,  Siglo  XX,  published  in 
Mexico  in  1941,  finds  in  contemporary  lyric  poetry  “three  great  chron¬ 
ological  waves,”  the  third  of  which  he  discovers  in  the  year  1935.  His  rea¬ 
son  for  fixing  on  this  date  is  the  simultaneous  publication  of  two  extraor¬ 
dinary  volumes  of  poetry,  which,  as  in  the  other  periods,  inaugurate 
“definite  poetical  conceptions”  and  light  up  “new  horizons.”  The  two 
books  were  the  work  of  two  poets  whom  I  am  placing  in  the  Generation 
of  1936:  Aleixandre  and  Cernuda. 

Alberti,  in  the  work  I  mentioned  above,  assures  us  (page  34),  that 
“The  date  when  a  literature  and  a  poetry  dedicated  to  Liberty  first  found 
fulness  of  voice  was  July  18  (1936).”  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  in  an  essay 
published  in  Nosotros  in  1940  (numbers  48-49)  with  the  title  Crisis  del 
espiritu  en  la  poesia  espanola  contempordnea,  locates  the  movement  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1899  and  1936;  and  Domenchina,  in  his  Antologia  de  la 
poesia  espanola  contempordnea  (Mexico,  1941),  sets  the  boundary  dates 
as  1900  and  1936. 

All  these  coincidences  support  my  conviction  that  there  was  a  well- 
marked  literary  generation  of  1936.  The  war  gave  life  to  many  poets  and 
rejuvenated  others  who  found  themselves  in  finding  themes  appropriate 
to  their  patriotism  and  their  love  of  liberty.  Many  of  these,  whose  earlier 
verses  had  been  empty  of  ideas,  incoherent  and  unintelligible,  because 
they  had  been  merely  attempting  to  follow  the  current  fashions  in  verse, 
suddenly  discovered  a  definite  new  field  of  poetic  inspiration,  and  began 
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to  express  their  thoughts  clearly  and  precisely,  so  that  the  people  might 
understand  them. 

Poets  and  prose-writers  began  in  1936  to  exert  a  new  influence  with 
the  pen,  the  spoken  word,  the  radio,  the  newspaper.  They  contributed  to 
the  distinguished  reviews  which  were  established  during  that  period,  like 
El  Mono  Azul  of  Madrid,  and  a  little  later  to  Hora  de  Espana,  to  the 
magnificent  review  Madrid,  and  to  the  Cuadernos  de  Cultura  of  Va¬ 
lencia  and  Barcelona.  They  composed  ardent  poems,  aflame  with  pa¬ 
triotism  and  republican  sentiments,  which  appeared  in  those  magazines, 
in  separate  pamphlets  and  booklets,  and  which  were  eventually  as¬ 
sembled,  in  the  original  and  in  translation,  in  collections  and  anthologies, 
like  the  Poesias  de  guerra,  Ediciones  del  Quinto  Regimiento,  Madrid, 
1936;  the  Romancero  general  de  la  guerra  de  Espana,  E.  Prados  y  A. 
Rodriguez  Monino,  Valencia,  1937;  And  Spain  Sings,  fifty  loyalist  bal¬ 
lads  adapted  by  American  Poets,  Edited  by  M.  J.  Benardete  and  Rolfe 
Humphries,  New  York,  1937 ;  Le  Romancero  de  la  Guerre  Civile,  pocmes 
des  principaux  poctes  espagnols  d’aujourd’hui,  choisis  par  G.  Pillement, 
preface  de  J.  Cassou,  Paris,  1938,  etc. 

It  was  a  veritable  awakening,  a  literary  resurrection,  a  vivifying  revo¬ 
lution,  a  new  furrow  opened  in  the  Spanish  soil,  in  our  contemporary 
literature. 

The  principal  writers  who  in  my  judgment  constitute  the  Generation 
of  1936,  are  the  following.  Poets:  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  (1899-1936), 
Miguel  Hernandez  (1912-1942),  Rafael  Alberti  (1902-  ),  Juan 

Jose  Domenchina  (1898-  ),  Leon  Felipe  (1884—  ),  Jose  Moreno 

Villa  (1887-  ),  Antonio  Espina  (1894-  ),  Emilio  Prados 

(1899-  ),  Vicente  Aleixandre  (1900-  ),  Manuel  Altolaguirre 

(1905-  ),  Luis  Cernuda  (1904—  ),  Jose  Maria  Quiroga  Pla 

(1900.?-  ),  Pedro  Salinas  (1892-  ),  Jorge  Guillen  (1893-  ), 

Damaso  Alonso  (1898-  ),  and  the  women  poets  Ernestina  de 

Champourem  (1905—  )  and  Concha  Mendez  Cuesta  (1900.?—  ). 

Novelists :  Benjamin  James  ( 1888-  )  and  Ramon  Sender  ( 1902-  ). 

Dramatists:  Jacinto  Grau  (1877-  )  and  Alejandro  Casona.  And  es¬ 
sayists:  Jose  Bergamm,  Guillermo  de  Torre  (1900-  )  and  Maria 

Zambrano.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  inadvertently  omitted  names  which 
arc  worthy  to  rank  with  these. 

Let  us  try  now  briefly  to  determine  whether  this  group  of  writers 
unite  the  “constitutive  elements”  listed  by  Petersen  as  essential  for  a 
literary  generation,  as  Salinas  presents  them  in  his  above-mentioned  book 
(pages  48-57)  and  as  he  applies  them  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 
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The  first  is  “that  they  have  been  born  in  the  same  year  or  at  most 
only  a  very  few  years  apart.”  All  these  writers  were  born  toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  We 
are  not  sure  of  the  exact  date  of  birth  of  Casona,  Bergamin,  and  Senorita 
Zambrano,  but  we  know  that  they  belong  approximately  with  the  twenty 
names  which  constitute  the  majority.  Three  of  the  others  were  born  in 
the  preceding  decade,  in  1884,  1887  and  1888.  We  have  admitted  Grau, 
born  in  1877,  because  in  every  respect  except  age  he  belongs  with  the 
group. 

The  second  requisite  is  “homogeneity  of  education,”  in  the  broad  sense 
in  which  Salinas  interprets  it,  as  “the  collectivity  of  influences  which 
concur  in  shaping  the  individual’s  mental  character.”  This  generation, 
in  contrast  with  the  autodidacticism  of  the  Men  of  1898,  enjoyed  Uni¬ 
versity  training;  the  majority  of  them  were  formed  in  the  classroom; 
several  of  them  are  today  both  poets  and  professors.  They  are  the  prod¬ 
uct,  then,  of  similar  educational  influences. 

The  third  requirement  is  “personal  contact  of  the  men  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  generation.”  In  the  case  of  the  Men  of  ’36  this  contact  has  been 
very  intimate,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  and  its  period 
of  maximum  activity  during  the  war,  but  afterward,  continuing  through¬ 
out  their  exile.  They  met  in  Madrid  in  the  “ Alianza” ;  they  associated  in 
Valencia  and  Barcelona  in  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura.  Their  contact  was 
maintained  in  the  Spanish  reviews  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  their 
community  of  plans  and  their  actual  collaboration,  and  has  been  kept  up 
in  other  reviews  which  they  have  launched  in  America. 

The  fourth  element,  according  to  Petersen  the  most  decisive  and  in¬ 
dispensable,  is  “the  historical  event  or  historical  fact”  which  inspires 
them,  be  it  cultural  or  violent,  like  a  war  or  a  revolution,  in  which  case 
he  calls  it  a  “catastrophic  happening.”  Certainly  no  happening  could 
have  been  more  catastrophic  than  the  one  which  launched  this  genera¬ 
tion,  namely  the  War  of  1936. 

The  fifth  factor  is  “individual  leadership.”  This  factor  did  not  exist 
with  the  Generation  of  1898,  but  it  is  in  evidence  from  the  beginnings  of 
that  of  1936.  Its  leader  was  the  President  of  the  “Alianza  de  Intelectuales 
Antifascistas,”  Jose  Bergamin,  even  though  many  of  his  colleagues  dis¬ 
agreed  with  certain  of  his  ideas,  both  political  and  literary.  Moreover  the 
Generation  which  is  still  active  has  its  ideological  guide.  That  guide  is 
no  longer  Nietzsche,  as  with  the  other  Generation;  it  is  Walt  Whitman, 
the  poet  of  liberty  and  of  the  “exaltation  of  all  that  is  vital.”  Alberti  men¬ 
tions  him  again  and  again  and  is  constantly  conscious  of  his  influence. 
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The  poetical  position  of  Jorge  Guillen,  again  according  to  Salinas  (loc. 
cit.,  pp.  266-7),  “is  extraordinarily  like  that  of  the  great  American  poet.” 
His  influence  is  very  evident  in  Garcia  Lorca,  who  wrote  an  Oda  a  Walt 
Whitman,  and  particularly  in  Leon  Felipe,  as  Guillermo  de  Torre  re¬ 
marks  in  his  epilogue  to  Felipe’s  translation  of  the  Song  of  Myself 
(Buenos  Aires,  1941).  Torre  himself  waxes  enthusiastic  over  Whitman’s 
marvelous  verses  in  his  book  Uteraturas  europeas  de  vanguardia  ( 1925 ). 

The  sixth  element,  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  others,  is  the  “pe¬ 
culiar  language  of  the  generation,”  its  new  form  of  self-expression.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  all  these  writers,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  are  united  by  a  new  language,  different  from  that  in  use  before 
1936,  a  clear,  precise  language,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  a  language 
of  genuine  Spanish  antecedents,  a  rejuvenation  of  the  best  Castilian  tra¬ 
dition.  (Sec  my  review  of  Domenchina’s  poems.  Booths  Abroad,  Winter, 
1945.) 

And  the  seventh  and  last  requisite  for  a  new  generation  is  the 
“ankylosis  or  paralysis  of  the  generation  preceding.”  The  Generation  of 
1898  disintergrated  with  the  War  of  1936.  With  the  honorable  exceptions 
of  Antonio  Machado,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  Unamuno,  who  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  their  principles,  the  Men  of  ’98  betrayed  their  ideals, 
those  very  ideals  that  had  given  life  to  their  group.  Salinas’  comment 
(pp.  56-7)  on  the  generation  which  preceded  the  ’98ers  can  be  applied 
to  the  latter  in  their  turn.  “They  lost  all  influence  and  credit  with  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  younger  generation,  and  they  were  moreover  incapable 
of  new  creation.”  The  Group  of  ’98  had  collapsed  ideologically  and 
morally  and  had  fallen  into  complete  literary  decadence.  Azorin,  one  of 
its  leaders,  for  instance,  after  repeating  himself  with  a  persistence  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  made  one  final  effort  to  renew  his  ill-starred  theater 
and  collapsed  in  pathetic  ruin. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  by  which  Sa¬ 
linas,  applying  the  doctrine  worked  out  by  Petersen,  established  the 
existence  of  a  Generation  of  1898,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Spanish  literary  generation  of  1936  is  a  living  reality. — Syracuse  Univer^ 
sity. 


“The  Belgian  universities  attempted  to 
reopen  in  January,  last,  and  at  Brussels 
this  did  become  effective.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Li^ge,  however,  failed  to  open  due 
to  the  robot  bombs  and  Ghent  decided  to 
discontinue  the  courses  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  owing  to  the  lack  of  coal.  Louvain 


apparendy  reopened  but  without  suffi¬ 
cient  heat,  gas  or  electricity  it  was  diffi- 
cut  to  do  much  teaching  or  research  . . .” 
— ^From  the  Report  of  the  Belgian 
American  Educational  Foundation, 
March  20,  1945. 
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BY  CONSUELO  HOW  ATT 

Many  in  these  days  have  found  reason  to  doubt  the  pleasant  dictum 
that  stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make.  We  have  long  admitted 
the  dependence  of  material  possessions  on  tyrants  and  natural 
catastrophes.  Through  what  strange  vanity  we  are  less  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  a  similar  dependency  for  spiritual  possessions,  I  am  not  sure,  for  the 
ravages  are  visible  on  both. 

Hans  Natonek  is  without  material  possessions.  His  spiritual  posses¬ 
sions  are  a  little  more  difficult  to  itemize.  John  Middleton  Murry  has  said 
that  an  artist,  great  or  small,  works  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  above  all 
other  things.  The  spiritual  possessions  of  a  writer  are  not  separable  from 
his  writing.  A  limitation  to  one  makes  him  poorer  in  the  other.  Natonek 
sums  up  his  poverty  in  In  Search  of  Myself,  “Tell  me,  then  }  What  is  a 
writer  without  a  language  and  without  a  past }  He  is  a  mechanical  ab¬ 
surdity,  a  piano  without  strings.”^ 

1  Hans  Natonek,  In  Search  of  Myself  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York.  1943.  p.  17). 

Natonek  speaks  reluctantly  of  his  early  books,  as  one  would  speak 
reluctantly  of  friends  hopelessly  lost  in  a  far  away  land.  There  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  chasm  between  the  mature  work  of  an  artist  and  his  youthful  ex¬ 
periments,  but  for  Natonek  the  chasm  was  cleft  by  other  factors  than 
development.  Psychiatrists  favor  crocheting  bridges  across  such  abysses 
when  they  occur,  but  Natonek  has  preferred  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own 
particular  abyss  and  walk  in  the  only  direction  remaining  to  him. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  In  Search  of  Myself,  the  only  volume  he  has 
published  in  this  country,  no  reviewer  made  mention  of  his  earlier  work. 
The  jacket  blurb,  to  commend  him  to  his  prospective  readers,  boasted 
that  he  had  produced  800,000  words  of  fiction,  a  fact  which  Natonek,  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  safe  vengeance  of  irony,  had  noted  down  in  the  quantita¬ 
tive  account  of  past  achievements  required  of  him  by  his  American  bene¬ 
factors.  Had  he  written  under  an  assumed  name  his  past  could  not  have 
been  more  completely  lost. 

His  reputation  had  not  passed  the  boundaries  of  central  Europe.  He 
had  no  fame  to  meet  him  at  the  pier  in  America.  He  has  reached  an  age 
at  which  it  is  difficult  to  begin  life  anew,  and  he  feels  old  and  very  tired 
when  someone  cheerily  mentions  the  case  of  Joseph  Conrad. 

Some  of  Natonek’s  books  have  suffered  physical  destruction.  The 
strange  recurrence  in  history  of  this  destruction  of  the  material  body  of 
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a  spiritual  value  must  signify  the  existence  of  some  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  process.  How  inviolable  is  the  spiritual  value?  Perhaps  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  spirit  of  the  crucified  Christ,  of  burned  books,  or  of  poor 
Joan,  is  but  a  comfortable  fiction  invented  to  quiet  our  qualms  at  having 
destroyed  them  materially  and  wholly. 

At  any  rate  Natonek’s  work  has  not  been  read  in  Germany  for  some 
time.  Translation  into  English  would  be  its  only  hope  of  life.  Some  of  it 
does  not  merit  translation,  and  that  which  docs  will  probably  not  be 
translated.  In  order  to  transport  a  resistant  weight  from  one  language  to 
another,  a  powerful  external  impulse  is  required.  This  impulse,  while 
related  to  merit,  is  not  always  proportionate  to  it.  Books  which  are  not 
read  are  dead.  Natonck  has  left  six  books  dead  in  Europe.  Let  their  names 
be  set  down. 

Schminks  und  Alltag,  bunte  Prosa.  Leipzig.  F.  Krick.  1927.  (A  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories.) 

Hciligc?  Kranl^c?  Schwindlerin?  Kritik^  dcs  Mirabels  von  Kon- 
nersreuth.  Leipzig.  F.  Krick.  1927.  (This  brochure  on  Theresc  Neumann, 
a  Bavarian  visionary,  was  the  result  of  the  great  impression  she  made  on 
the  young  reporter  assigned  to  cover  the  story.) 

Der  Mann  der  nie  genug  hat.  Berlin.  P.  Zsolnay.  1929.  (His  first  essay 
in  fiction,  the  eventful  story  of  an  insatiable  young  man  named  Adalbert 
Wcichardt,  Natonck  calls  “a  journalist’s  novel,”  and,  displaying  a  trait 
rare  in  authors,  estimates  that  it  contains  perhaps  a  dozen  good  pages.) 

Geld  regiert  die  Welt,  oder  Die  Abenteuer  des  Gewissens.  Berlin. 
Wien.  P.  Zsolnay.  1930.  (Continues  the  story  of  Weichardt,  but  a 
Wcichardt  who  shared  the  maturity  gained  by  his  creator.) 

Kinder  einer  Stadt.  Berlin.  P.  Zsolnay.  1932.  (Traces  from  a  common 
childhood  in  Prague  the  increasingly  separate  paths  of  development  of 
three  youths.) 

Der  Schlemihl,  ein  Roman  vom  Leben  des  Adalbert  von  Chamisso. 
Amsterdam.  A.  de  Lange.  1936.  (Of  all  his  works,  Natonck  speaks  most 
kindly  of  this  one,  finding  in  the  story  of  Chamisso  the  story  of  all  who 
arc  uprooted.) 

In  this  list  of  casualties  we  may  also  name  a  book  which  is  dead  with¬ 
out  ever  having  lived,  the  almost  completed  manuscript  of  a  novel  which 
was  seized  with  Natonck’s  other  effects  during  the  occupation  of  Paris 
— a  novel  with  Joseph  Roth  as  its  central  figure,  drawn  against  the  dark 
background  of  our  time,  of  Roth’s  last  years  in  the  Rue  dc  Tournon. 
The  subject  was  a  worthy  one  and  Natonck  was  fitted  to  undertake  it. 
This  was  one  of  those  happy  works  which  arc  the  fruit  of  a  friend- 
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ship,  and  which  have  about  them  a  value  beyond  their  aesthetic  merit. 
Natonek  speaks  of  Roth  always  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  tenderness, 
and  still  ponders  thoughtfully,  as  if  eternally  reconsidering,  bits  of  ad¬ 
vice  that  Roth  gave  him  long  ago. 

Books  which  have  taken  no  physical  form  may  yet  be  destroyed.  For 
we  live  in  time,  and  the  time  spent  on  the  route  traversed  by  so  many, 
both  lesser  and  greater  than  Natonek,  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  to  Prague 
to  Paris,  across  the  Pyrenees  to  Lisbon  and  across  a  wide  ocean, — roughly 
a  decade,  were  the  most  productive  years  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been 
dedicated  to  them.  Those  years  are  lost.  And  was  the  man  too  lost  on  the 
way  ?  Suffering,  all  Puritan  doctrines  notwithstanding,  burns  and  maims. 
But  since  that  which  caused  the  suffering  is  a  part  of  life,  the  man 
maimed  in  spirit  is  not  barred  from  expressing  life  truly. 

Natonek  began  his  new  life  in  the  United  States  with  the  publication 
by  Putnam  in  1943  of  In  Search  of  Myself,  a  record  of  his  transition, 
written  while  that  difficult  change  was  in  progress.  Questioned  concern¬ 
ing  the  consummation  of  his  search,  Natonek  says  only,  A  search  is  a  dis¬ 
covery.  In  this  answer  is  all  his  skepticism  of  absolutes  and  his  fierce  faith 
in  the  alternative.  The  book  has,  without  semblance  of  conscious  artifice, 
a  curious  construction  suited  to  its  subject,  the  alternating  of  episodes  in 
the  past  with  episodes  in  the  present,  perhaps  in  a  kind  of  unconscious 
psychotherapy.  Suspended  between  two  worlds,  Natonek  wisely  empha¬ 
sizes  subjective  reality,  finding  comparative  security  there. 

It  is  a  “refugee  book.”  Given  Natonek’s  sincerity  it  could  be  nothing 
else.  It  was  perhaps  an  exercise  in  expression  indulged  in  during  a  period 
of  adjustment,  written  because  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  and 
had  at  the  moment  no  peace  to  write  on  another  subject.  A  refugee 
book  can  easily  be  worthless,  for  its  author  is  a  sympathetic  figure,  and 
finds  too  much  responsiveness  and  too  little  resistance  to  his  words. 
Natonek  has  refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  doubtful  advantage. 

The  refugee  book  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  our  time.  It  demands 
not  sympathy,  but  the  detached  perception  of  a  people  unscathed,  and 
this  it  has  found  in  the  Americas.  The  refugee  writes  his  chronicle  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  other  eyes  than  his  own  to  grant  reality  to  his  experience, 
the  eyes  of  America,  which  despite  its  casualty  lists  is  still  but  a  spectator 
of  tragedy. 

The  book  was  written  in  German.  Natonek  says  of  his  editor,  Sugden 
Tilley,  “He  carved  the  meaning  out  of  my  words.”  However  successful 
this  may  have  been,  Natonek  stubbornly  considers  it  only  a  temporary 
expedient.  He  will  write  no  more  in  German.  It  is  dead  for  him,  and  lies 
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in  his  crowded  burial  ground.  “I  love  my  own  mother  tongue,  but  I 
recognize  with  sadness  that  separated  from  the  soil  in  which  it  roots  it 
must  wither.  It  cannot  be  artificially  maintained.  The  mother  language 
does  not  transport  nor  grow  nor  bloom  under  alien  skies.  It  is,  at  best,  no 
more  than  a  memory  to  be  used  on  occasion  to  recall  a  friendship  or  an¬ 
other  life.”*  This  conviction,  expressed  in  In  Search  of  Myself,  he  has  not 
altered,  despite  the  reasonable  arguments  of  his  friends  and  the  cruelly 
persuasive  argument  of  difficulties  encountered.  A  man*s  relation  to  a 

language  is  not  defined  by  prudence. 

2P.  158. 

For  many  months  Natonek  has  struggled  with  his  study  of  Gilles  dc 
Rais,  that  strange  and  monstrous  soul  who  was  at  once  the  friend  of 
Jeanne  d’Arc  and  a  Bluebeard  for  Perrault;  skilled  and  daring  soldier, 
munificent  patron  of  music  and  literature,  alchemist  of  Faustian  avidity, 
producer  of  mysteries  and  moralities,  bibliophile  and  binder  and  illumi¬ 
nator,  pious  philanthropist,  torturer  and  murderer.  The  secret  of  his 
complex  character  Natonek  believes  he  has  discovered.  His  study  has 
grown  uncontrollably,  deep  and  broad,  into  a  hundred-thousand-word 
outline,  but  not  into  a  finished  work,  and  he  has  put  it  aside,  although  not 
permanently. 

He  put  it  aside  to  write  his  first  American  novel,  which  is  now  com¬ 
plete.  If  Natonek,  an  urban  European  Jew,  is  not  afraid  to  attempt  depic¬ 
tion  of  an  American  Christian  preacher  in  a  small  Arizona  town  it  is  be¬ 
cause  his  concern  is  with  the  substance  rather  than  the  accidents  of  hu¬ 
manity.  McGregor  represents  true  Christianity  in  Kierkegaardian  con¬ 
flict  with  organized  religion.  His  daughter  Theresa  is  none  other  than  an 
American  version  of  Therese  Neumann.  In  her  humble  life  Natonek 
answers  the  question,  by  no  means  academic,  of  how  our  civilization, 
which  can  make  a  paying  proposition  out  of  quintuplets  or  a  dying  boy, 
would  react  to  a  medieval  miracle.  It  is  in  this  book  that  he  has  suffered 
the  first  incredible  agonies  of  writing  in  English. 

Death  and  madness  Hans  Natonek  has  escaped.  Bitter  despair  he  has 
conquered  times  without  number.  Yet  none  can  say  that  his  survival  is  a 
definitive  one.  Disaster  still  lurks  in  several  guises.  May  his  courage  and 
endurance  and  his  worth  as  an  artist  find  ways  to  circumvent  it!— 
T ucson,  Arizona. 


This  is  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
the  greatest  Catalan  poet,  Jacint  Ver- 
daguer,  author  of  the  epic  poems  Atlan- 
tide  and  Canigo.  They  are  not  celebrat¬ 


ing  his  birthday  in  Spain,  since  General 
Franco  docs  not  approve  of  Catalan  cul¬ 
ture,  but  an  anniversary  anthology  is  to 
be  published  in  France. 


Ou  sont  les  livres  d’antan? 

BY  BAYARD  QUINCY  MORGAN 

ON  a  sudden  hunch,  I  asked  myself  a  leading  question  the  other 
I  day,  and  set  about  finding  an  answer  to  it.  Suppose  you  wanted 
to  build  up  a  private  library,  starting  now  and  from  nothing,  and 
wished  to  include  in  it  English  translations  of  the  principal  foreign  clas¬ 
sics;  and  suppose  further  that  you  had  a  particular  interest  in  German 
letters,  for  family  or  personal  reasons,  or  whatever.  What  would  you  be 
able  to  buy  for  your  library  ? 

It  took  me  considerable  time  and  trouble  to  find  the  answer  to  my 
question ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  by  categories,  what  our  book  mar¬ 
ket  contains  at  any  given  time.  Most  catalog  users  look  up  names,  titles, 
or  subjects ;  such  a  category  as  “German  literature”  is  presumably  of  no 
interest  to  anybody  except  odd  fellows  like  me.  The  only  method  I  know 
of  getting  the  information  I  wanted  is  to  read  through  the  publishers’ 
catalogs  (in  the  so-called  Trade-Ust  Annual)  for  a  particular  year.  This 
I  have  done — choosing  somewhat  at  random  the  year  1942 — and  while 
even  this  method  does  not  guarantee  information  that  is  truly  final  and 
exhaustive,  I  am  confident  that  in  the  main  I  can  give  you  a  true  picture 
of  a  rather  startling  situation. 

As  far  as  living  or  recent  writers  are  concerned,  you  need  not  have 
done  so  very  badly.  Upwards  of  fifty  names  of  twentieth-century  Ger¬ 
man  authors  were  listed,  and  some  of  them  made  a  very  respectable 
quantitative  showing;  thus,  of  the  following  you  could  have  bought  ten 
or  more  titles  each:  Feuchtwanger,  Gerhart  Hauptmann  (including  nine 
volumes  of  his  dramas),  Emil  Ludwig,  Thomas  Mann,  Schnitzler,  Was- 
sermann,  Werfel,  and  Stefan  Zweig.  Other  authors  with  at  least  three 
available  titles  were:  Fallada,  Bruno  Frank,  Heinrich  Hauser,  Hof¬ 
mannsthal,  Kafka,  Kastner,  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort,  Heinrich  Mann,  Al¬ 
fred  Neumann,  Remarque,  Rilke,  Salten,  Albert  Schweitzer,  Spengler, 
Traven,  Arnold  Zweig.  Discriminating  readers  will  regret  the  absence 
of  such  names  as  Hans  Carossa,  Friedrich  Griese,  Hans  Grimm,  Georg 
Kaiser,  Ina  Seidel,  Hermann  Stehr,  and  Ernst  Wiechert,  to  name  no 
others.  However,  granting  that  important  names  were  missing,  and  that 
a  good  many  desirable  works  were  not  listed,  still  it  can  be  said  that  an 
American  book-lover  could  put  on  his  shelves  a  good  deal  of  the  best 
Writing  of  the  last  generation  in  Germany. 

A  totally  different  picture  is  presented  when  we  inquire  into  the 
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nineteenth  century  or  even  earlier.  A  few  juveniles  are  imperishable,  and 
most  of  them  could  be  bought  in  one  of  several  acceptable  editions:  the 
Grimm  Brothers  Fairy  Tales,  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Baron  Mun¬ 
chausen’s  Adventures,  Heinrich  Hoffman’s  Struwwelpeter,  Johanna 
Spyri’s  Heidi  and  other  favorites. 

At  the  other  extreme,  as  it  were,  one  could  also  buy  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  German  philosophic  writings,  including  selections 
from  Fichte,  Hegel,  Kant,  Leibniz,  Nietzsche  (“Works”  in  18  volumes!), 
Schelling,  and  Schopenhauer,  besides  our  contemporary  Hermann 
Keyserling. 

But  as  to  German  belles-lettres  of  the  decades  preceding  1880,  the 
book-harvest  of  the  year  1942  was  almost  unbelievably  small,  so  that  it 
can  easily  be  produced  here  entire.  It  may  be  illuminating  to  do  so,  and 
here  it  is: 

Fouque,  Undine,  etc.* — Freytag,  Lost  MS;  Martin  Luther. — Goethe, 
Faust;  Werther;  Wilhelm  Meister;  Conversations.* — Grillparzer,  Flays. 
— Hebbel,  Three  Plays.* — Heine,  Poems;  Prose* ;  Bool(^  of  Songs;  North 
Sea. — Keller,  Seldwyla  Foll^  and  Seven  Legends. — Kleist,  Broken  Jug*; 
Schroffensteins.* — Ludwig,  Forest  Warden.* — Lessing,  Laocoon,  etc.*— 
Moritz,  Anton  Reiser.* — Scheffel,  EkXchard. — Wieland,  O heron. 

For  completeness’  sake,  let  us  add  that  one  publisher  offers  “handy  literal 
translations”  (i.e.,  student  “ponies”)  of  several  titles  not  in  this  list;  but 
our  library-builder  would  hardly  consider  these  satisfactory  for  his  pur¬ 
poses.  The  same  holds  true,  I  believe,  of  the  estimable  Little  Blue  Books, 
not  a  few  of  which  contain  translations  from  the  German  (one  of  them 
by  me). 

I  feel  justified  in  calling  the  above  result  “startling,”  seeing  that  past 
translations  from  German  into  English  have  been  numerous  enough  to 
fill  a  bibliography  of  more  than  700  pages  of  fine  print.  Out  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  titles  once  offered  to  the  English  reader,  less  than  a  score  remain. 
Of  the  “Works”  of  Goethe,  Lessing,  and  Schiller,  for  example,  not  one 
is  now  in  print;  of  the  good  anthologies  of  German  prose  and  poetry, 
none  is  to  be  had  today.  Moreover,  nearly  half  of  the  above  titles  arc 
“protected”  against  going  out  of  print  by  inclusion  in  three  well-known 
and  well  publicized  scries,  in  which  the  persistence  of  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  tends  to  guarantee  the  availability  of  the  individual  book.  I  shall 
return  to  this  point  later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  thoughtful  reader — ^and  docs  Books  Abroad 

•  B.  Q.  Morgan,  Critical  Bibliography  of  German  Literature  in  English  Translation,  1481- 
1935.  Stanford  Press,  1938.  The  Main  Lbt  embraces  more  than  ten  thousand  items,  besides 
separate  lists  of  several  hundred  anthologies  and  anonyma. 
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claim  any  other  kind? — can  see  the  above  list  without  thinking  about 
the  status  of  translations  from  literatures  other  than  German,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  reflect  upon  the  general  signiflcance  of  this  regrettable  state 
of  things.  To  me  the  meaning  is  only  too  clear:  the  United  States  has 
for  years  been  pursuing  in  its  intellectual  life  the  isolationism  which  has 
marked  its  international  policy;  our  people  are  indulging  in  a  spiritual 
inbreeding  which  must  lead  to  national  anemia.  I  am  no  prophet,  but 
if  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  I  must  fear  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
our  country.  Even  now,  when  our  orators,  innocent  of  the  achievements 
of  other  nations,  assure  us  with  real  conviction  that  ours  is  the  greatest, 
wisest,  ablest,  etc.,  nation  in  the  world,  now  or  ever — ^too  often  there  is 
nobody  to  contradict,  because  the  listeners  are  as  ignorant  as  the  speaker. 

Ignorant,  when  it  comes  to  that,  of  our  own  literary  past  as  well  as 
that  of  other  nations.  The  signs  of  this  disastrous  trend  in  our  intellectual 
life  are  all  about  us,  and  one  only  needs  to  open  his  eyes  to  note  them  at 
every  turn.  It  shows  up  in  the  reading  program  of  the  American  public 
high  school,  in  which  our  youth  are  being  taught  how  to  read  The 
Readers  Digest  (and  the  sad  thing  is  that  such  instruction  is  really 
needed).  It  shows  up  in  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  college  freshman 
with  regard  to  any  English  (let  alone  foreign)  literature  published  prior 
to  the  present  century.  It  shows  up  in  the  lists  of  books  offered  for  sale 
by  the  majority  of  American  dealers.  Thus,  in  the  Netv  York,  Times  Book 
Review  for  May  13, 1945,  J.  Donald  Adams  writes,  in  a  vein  somewhat 
similar  to  my  present  one,  “The  fact  remains  that  in  the  average  book¬ 
shop  ...  it  has  become  difficult ...  to  find  an  older  book  in  the  same  shop 
to  which  you  go  for  your  new  ones.” 

It  is  always  easier  to  diagnose  a  disease  than  to  find  a  remedy  for  it. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  in  this  case  lies  in  the  traditional  practice  of  the 
American  publisher,  who  is  currently  believed  to  demand  quick  and 
big  sales,  and  to  throw  out  both  surplus  stock  and  plates  of  a  book  which 
does  not  sell.  Part  of  our  trouble  rests  on  the  organization  of  the  book¬ 
selling  business  in  this  country ;  on  the  relative  scarcity  of  trained  book¬ 
sellers  of  the  type  familiar  in  Europe;  men  who  know  books  as  a  high- 
grade  grocer  knows  foods,  and  better;  and  on  the  infrequency  of  the  real 
“bookshop”  as  Europe  knows  and  has  long  known  the  term. 

However,  since  both  publisher  and  dealer,  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  others,  follow  the  trail  of  the  dollar-sign,  the  case  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  hopeless  one,  and  I  venture  to  propose  three  main  lines  of  attack 
upon  the  problem,  two  in  the  book-trade  itself,  and  one — I  think  by  far 
the  most  important  and  crucial  of  the  three — in  the  world  of  ideas,  on 
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which  all  book-sales  ultimately  depend.  In  this  connection,  I  should  first 
of  all  suggest  a  change  of  heart  with  regard  to  current  Anglo-Saxon  uses 
of  such  terms  as  “world  literature,”  and  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  preponderance  of  English  classics  in  the  general  reading  lists  we 
mostly  set  up  indicates  not  so  much  isolationism  as  megalomania.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  three  principal  collections  of  low-priced  books  offered 
the  reader  of  English — Everyman  s  Library,  Modern  Library  and 
World’s  Classics  (Oxford  Press) — provides  amusing  confirmation  of 
this  contention.  Of  the  Modern  Library’s  268  titles,  about  70  per  cent, 
of  Everyman’s  926  items,  over  72  per  cent,  and  of  Oxford’s  360  items, 
almost  84  per  cent,  are  either  British  or  American.  (The  count  is  by 
volumes  rather  than  names.)  It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  this  show¬ 
ing  that  of  Reclams  Universal-Bibliothel^,  which  was  begun  in  1867  and 
had  reached  the  impressive  total  of  over  7,200  numbers  in  1933  (the  last 
year  for  which  I  could  find  a  catalog).  A  single  Reclam  number  is 
smaller  than  a  volume  in  any  of  our  series,  a  normal  maximum  being 
100  small  but  finely  printed  pages;  a  novel  by  Dickens  might  occupy  as 
many  as  eight  numbers  in  two  volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
smaller  units  permits  a  greater  distribution  of  names,  and  in  the  first 
thousand  Reclam  numbers  no  less  than  76  foreign  authors  of  more  than 
transient  importance  are  listed,  including  even  lesser  figures  such  as 
Apuleius,  Alfieri,  Bcranger,  Cooper,  Bret  Harte,  Holberg,  Lesage,  Li 
Hsing-tao,  Longfellow,  Maffei,  Manzoni,  Mickiewicz,  T.  Moore,  T. 
More,  Murad  Effendi,  Ossian,  Pellico,  Petofi,  Petrarch,  Pope,  Saint- 
Evremond,  Sheridan,  Swift,  Tasso,  Tegncr,  etc.  I  did  not  tabulate  the 
entire  Reclam  library,  but  I  believe  that  the  first  four  thousand  numbers, 
which  I  did  count,  arc  representative  of  the  entire  list.  Of  a  total  of  over 
3,850  numbers  (many  items  have  been  cancelled),  some  1,820,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  48  per  cent,  derive  from  literatures  other  than  German, 
with  French  and  English  (plus  American)  about  equal  and  far  ahead 
of  the  others.  The  range  of  other  nationalities  is  very  wide,  and  there  arc 
few  if  any  “universal”  books  which  are  not  included.  Where  can  the 
American  reader  turn  for  inexpensive  editions  of  out-of-the-way  items 
such  as  the  Koran,  Confucius,  Camoens,  Ariosto,  the  Edda  }  One  reason 
for  this  lack  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  he  has  been  too  little  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  the  importance  of  knowing  the  masterworks  of  other  peo¬ 
ples,  and  is  prone  to  think  he  can  dispense  with  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  whole  matter  of  “world  literature”  one  may 
fairly  sec  a  plain  challenge  to  the  teachers  of  our  college  youth,  more 
especially  those  who  deal  with  “comparative  literature.”  It  is  for  such 
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teachers  to  incorporate  in  their  “required  readings”  more  and  more  of 
the  literature  of  other  nations,  and  thus  by  little  and  little  to  build  up  a 
potential  market  for  the  important  classics  of  those  nations.  Teachers 
of  English  might  well  point  out  foreign  sources  of  English  books  and 
foreign  analogies  to  writings  in  English,  and  set  students  to  making 
comparisons  of  their  own.  Teachers  of  foreign  languages  should  offer 
more  survey  courses  in  English,  designed  to  give  the  student  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  fields  of  writing  closed  to  him  by  the  barriers  of  language. 
Teachers  of  the  history  of  civilization  should  include  more  references 
to  the  literary  masterworks  of  the  past  in  which  significant  trends  of 
bygone  days  have  found  cogent  and  fine  and  permanent  expression. 
In  the  growing  department  of  adult  education,  there  is  ample  room  for 
broad  sweeps  through  the  literary  masterpieces  of  all  times  and  all 
countries.  In  short,  I  believe  that  our  educators  can  and  should  take  the 
initiative  in  creating  a  demand  for  inclusive  and  adequate  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  English  editions  of  the  principal  foreign  classics. 

As  to  the  book-trade  itself,  I  am  moved  to  wonder  whether  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  books  go  out  of  print  as  rapidly  and  indiscriminately  as  is  ap¬ 
parently  being  done.  As  I  read  through  the  bulky  Annual,  I  was  struck 
by  the  growing  importance  and  influence  of  the  university  presses:  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Pennsylvania,  Stanford,  Yale,  with  perhaps  others  to  come.  In  their 
lists,  I  saw  titles  which  to  my  knowledge  had  been  published  thirty  and 
more  years  ago,  and  for  which  I  am  sure  only  a  very  limited  market 
exists.  The  thought  could  not  be  suppressed :  if  the  university  presses  can 
keep  such  items  in  print,  why  couldn’t  the  commercial  publisher  do  so  ? 
It  cannot  be  merely  a  matter  of  money — for  the  university  presses  have 
to  live  too — it  must  be  a  question  of  the  point  of  view,  of  the  ideal  goal, 
of  the  philosophy  of  book-making  and  book-selling.  That  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  not  impossible  on  a  commercial  basis  is  proved  by  the  example  of 
the  German  book-trade,  where  as  I  am  credibly  informed  one  could  buy 
first  editions  of  certain  works  of  well-known  writers  a  century  and  more 
after  their  publication  date. 

My  second  suggestion  to  the  publisher  relates  to  book-series,  “li¬ 
braries,”  and  the  like.  I  pointed  out  above  that  to  such  enterprises  we 
owe  the  retention  of  nearly  half  the  German  titles  I  was  able  to  list. 
The  question  is,  why  has  this  field  not  been  more  widely  cultivated  ?  I 
have  myself  tried  to  interest  the  publishers  of  Everyman’s  Library  and 
the  World  Classics  in  extending  their  offerings  from  standard  German 
literature,  but  without  success.  It  still  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  an  enterprising  publisher  to  start  a  new  series  of  inexpensive 
but  substantial  titles  chosen  from  the  literature  of  the  world;  something 
like  Reclam  in  character,  but  perhaps  more  like  the  Tauchnitz  edition  in 
get-up.  These  books  have  performed  an  educational  service  which  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  disseminating  to  thousands  of  eager  readers, 
for  little  money,  knowledge  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world’s 
literature. 

Oil  sont  les  livres  d’antan?  In  the  books  of  the  Past  lie  stored  the  ideas 
on  which  the  Present  has  built  up  its  life.  It  should  not,  it  must  not  be 
indifferent  to  us  whether  or  not  our  youth  of  today  has  direct  access  to 
those  ideas.  Knowledge  of  the  thinking  and  the  writing  of  other  peoples, 
as  of  other  generations  than  our  own,  is  essential  to  the  maturing  of  our 
country  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  nations.  Let  us  take  counsel  as  to 
how  we  can  make  available  to  the  future  leaders  of  our  people  the  books 
abroad  of  the  past. — Stanford  University. 

The  Sermon-Lectures  Of 
Franz  Werfel 

BY  W.  A.  WILLIBRAND 

During  the  nineteen-thirties  Franz  Werfel  delivered  three  lectures 
which  arc  important  for  an  understanding  of  his  work.  Of  course 
he  wrote  them,  too,  and  he  published  them,  but  the  essential  point 
is  that  he  delivered  them,  that  they  stand  as  unmistakable  documents  of 
his  faith  as  expressed  in  the  spoken  word.  They  arc  impregnated  with 
the  thought,  the  religious  fervor  and  the  unfaltering  idealism  of  many 
years.  Grace  of  expression  joins  forces  with  considerable  polemic  ability. 
His  aphorisms  and  paradoxes  reveal  a  constant  mental  alertness.  More 
positively  than  some  of  Wcrfcl’s  novels  and  plays  of  the  same  decade, 
these  lectures  reveal  him  as  the  uncompromising  defender  of  spiritual 
values  against  the  “hellish”  abstractions  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

The  titles  and  the  dates  of  the  lectures  arc:  Realismus  und  Innerlich- 
1{eit,  1931;  Kbnnen  wir  ohne  Gottesglauben  leben?  1932;  Von  der  rein- 
sten  Gluc\selig}{eit  des  Menschen,  1937.  All  three  were  delivered  in 
Vienna  and  were  published  in  substantial  brochures,  the  first  two  by  the 
Paul  Zsolnay  Verlag,  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  and  the  last  one  by  the 
Bermann-Fischer  Verlag  in  Stockholm.  [They  arc  now  available  in  Eng- 
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lish,  with  others  of  Wcrfcl’s  writings,  in  a  volume  entitled  Between 
Heaven  and  Earth  (New  York.  The  Philosophical  Library).] 

In  the  earliest  of  these  lectures  Werfel  deals  with  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  that  spirit  of  the  age  which  he 
calls  “radical  realism.”  He  conceives  of  radical  realism  as  exclusive  at¬ 
tention  to  the  diiect  relationship  of  man  to  things.  It  became  a  common 
attitude  during  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution  after  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  had  been  separated  from  their  metaphysical  roots.  The  new  bour¬ 
geois  man  was  unequal  to  the  heroic  ideals  of  chivalry  and  religious 
asceticism.  He  lacked  spirituality,  inwardness,  and  in  his  emptiness  he 
turned  to  the  single  ideal  of  work.  To  replace  the  lost  heroic  and  re¬ 
ligious  conceptions  of  life  new  ideals  appeared  on  the  horizon:  activism, 
progress,  competence.  Technology  went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  machine  gradually  produced  an  industrial  proletariat  and  then  a 
proletariat  of  the  unemployed.  Communism  appeared  as  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  economic  liberalism  and  became  the  arch-capitalist.  “Die 
Vereinigten  Staaten  und  die  Sowjetrcpubliken  sind  identisch  in  ihrem 
radikalen  Realismus.”  These  two  countries  constitute  the  pincers  that 
threaten  civilization.  In  passing  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Werfel’s 
attitude  in  this  regard  was  modified  after  1931.  There  is  first  of  all  the 
fact  of  Russia’s  fight  against  Nazy  tyranny  and,  secondly,  Werfel’s  per¬ 
sonal  choice  of  the  United  States  as  a  haven  of  refuge  some  years  ago, 
after  he  had  tried  other  countries.  Then,  too,  the  exponent  of  life  in  its 
fullness  as  opposed  to  its  realistic  Entwirt^lichung  may  have  seen  a  better 
opportunity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Werfel  admits  that  radical  realism,  as  embodied  in  the  achievements 
of  European  Social  Democracy,  has  gone  far  towards  the  elimination  of 
human  suffering.  But  happiness,  he  emphasizes,  is  more  than  non-suf¬ 
fering.  “Gliick  ist  der  Reichtum  der  zur  Innerlichkeit  umgeschmolzenen 
Wirklichkeit.*  Happiness  is  spiritual.  Happiness  is  the  Kingdom  of  God 
within  us. 

Religion  and  morality,  science  and  speculation,  art  and  imagination 
—these  are  the  spheres  of  the  spiritual  man’s  activity.  In  the  opposing 
camp  are  the  forces  of  anti-metaphysics.  Scientism  hurls  the  anathema  of 
“unscientific”  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  meaningful  world.  Our  epoch 
has  superstitiously  deified  the  intellect.  Werfel  counters  intellectualism 
with  an  axiom  suggested  by  a  sentence  from  Einstein.  “Der  Geist  ist  so 
beschaffen,  dasz  es  unmoglich  ist,  seine  Wahrheiten  intellectual-deduktiv 
zu  bestimmen.”  The  storm-troops  of  intellectualism  are  the  mighty  co¬ 
horts  of  radical  realism.  The  latter  is  highly  vulnerable,  however,  because 
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of  its  fundamental  ««-rcalism,  its  abstraction^  its  inner  barrenness.  Its  op¬ 
ponents  are  “musical”  men,  creative  and  spiritually  responsive  men.  They 
are  the  alert  revolutionaries  who  must  form  “eine  aufriihrerische  Ir¬ 
redenta  der  Weltfreundschaft  gegen  die  Weltverodung.”  For  the  time 
being  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  spiritual  poverty  and  unreality. 
Education,  literature,  the  press  and  the  theater  are  still  dominated  by 
opportunist  and  utilitarian  considerations.  And  the  movies?  They  are 
also  in  the  hands  of  cave-dwelling  capitalists,  but  Werfel  thinks  they  may 
some  time  become  the  mightiest  instrument  of  spiritual  revolt.  Eventually 
there  will  be  a  restoration  of  dormant  values.  That  these  values  are  not 
dead  is  illustrated  by  the  heroic  comedy  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  “Die  Nieder- 
lage  wird  zum  Sieg  und  die  zeitliche  Resignation  zum  ewigen  Tri¬ 
umph.”  A  faith  is  necessary,  however:  the  belief  that  our  goal  of  happi¬ 
ness,  our  raison  d’etre,  is  the  spiritual  development  of  our  inner  lives. 

Werfel  himself  suggests  that  this  faith  is  an  easy  one,  as  faiths  go, 
but  its  full  implications  do  not  appear  so  easy  when  one  ponders  over  the 
seventy-six  pages  of  the  next  lecture,  Konnen  wir  ohne  Gottesglauben 
leben?  Here,  amid  the  usual  variety  of  forensic  fireworks,  he  again  points 
to  happiness  as  the  goal  and  wants  the  mind  freed  from  the  intolerance 
and  the  prejudices  of  intellectualism.  But  an  ear  open  to  the  voice  of 
faith  does  not  suffice;  there  must  also  be  a  correspondingly  courageous 
living  of  the  values  that  faith  inspires. 

Religious  faith  is  the  one  thing  that  will  save  us.  We  can  vegetate  but 
we  cannot  live  without  it.  Readers  of  Werfel’s  works,  from  Barbara  down 
to  the  short  story  reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  he  took  this  unequivocal  stand 
as  early  as  1932.  In  Konnen  wir  ohne  Gottesglauben  leben?  “radical  real¬ 
ism”  gives  way  to  “naturalistic  nihilism,”  a  term  which  more  significant¬ 
ly  embodies  the  negations  that  Werfel  attacks.  Naturalistic  nihilism  is 
that  state  of  modern  consciousness  which  recognizes  only  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  world.  It  makes  the  man  in  the  street  feel  that  his  life  is  a 
more  or  less  (mostly  less')  pleasurable  interruption  of  nothingness.  The 
beloved  ego  is  mere  nothingness  on  furlough.  The  children  of  the  man 
in  the  street  cannot  live  before  this  void.  They  turn  from  the  helpless 
ego  to  Communism  and  National  Socialism,  both  of  which  are  revealed 
as  ersatz-religions  in  Werfel’s  penetrating  criticism.  These  surrogate 
faiths,  recognizing  no  transcendental  connections,  are  outgrowths  of 
naturalistic  nihilism.  Communism  has  a  certain  ethical  and  moral  su¬ 
periority  over  National  Socialism  and  is  therefore  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Its  resolute  step  “into  the  materialistic  Hell”  may  prove  to  be  the  first  step 
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out  of  it.  In  the  author’s  view  deep  socialism  and  religion  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Technology,  the  apotheosis  of  the  state,  and  the  crowding  together 
of  millions  in  large  cities  have  done  their  part  towards  clouding  men’s 
spiritual  vision.  They  flee  from  the  world  by  getting  into  the  midst  of  it. 
“Das  Athoskloster  ist  kein  Ort  der  Weltflucht,  aber  New  York  und 
Berlin  ist  es.”  In  the  midst  of  teeming  life  one  escapes  from  life’s  deeper 
reality.  There  is  a  punishing  fear  of  death  which  is  mostly  a  fear  of  noth¬ 
ingness.  It  finds  expression  in  all  kinds  of  precautions  against  physical 
danger.  All  modern  preoccupations  have  caused  man  to  forget  that  there 
is  an  upward  way,  that  he  has  in  his  soul  the  “Empfindungsinhalt”  to 
perceive  the  divine. 

This  metaphysical  equipment,  this  perceptual  capacity  to  experience 
the  divine,  is  ably  defended  against  the  hypotheses  of  psychologists  and 
the  claims  of  atheists.  For  a  moment  Werfel  turns  to  eminent  physicists 
in  whom  the  recognition  of  a  higher  Personality  seems  to  follow  from 
the  present  state  of  theoretical  physics.  Religion,  however,  does  not  call 
upon  the  help  of  science.  It  rests  its  case  on  its  own  objective  facts.  Several 
things  belong  here:  revelations  and  the  inspired  doctrines  of  salvation; 
the  fact  that  the  world’s  greatest  minds  and  characters  have  suffered 
martyrdom  for  the  religious  idea;  and  mysticism,  the  deepest  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  experiences.  The  author  considers  the  metaphysical  and  ethical 
values  of  Christianity  superior  to  all  contemporary  movements. 

Like  the  world  of  matter,  the  God-idea  is  part  of  one’s  consciousness. 
In  the  battle  against  nihilism  the  human  consciousness  must  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  a  resolute  inwardness,  the  will  to  hear  that  “tender  music  of 
the  soul,”  which  is  the  divine.  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  difficult  way 
which  requires  “Arbeit,  Studium,  Kritik,  Kampf,  Einsamkeit,  Gewis- 
sensqual,  Entscheidung  und  Entsagung.”  But  it  is  also  the  way  of  free¬ 
dom.  Against  it  are  arrayed  the  forces  of  intolerance  and  conservatism. 
“Die  Kerzlweiber  des  Atheismus  und  die  Pfaffenknechte  der  mate- 
rialistischen  Gesinnung  sind  gegenwartig  die  echten  Vertreter  der  In- 
toleranz.”  The  Zeitgeist  is  conservative  in  its  bitter  championship  of  tra¬ 
ditional  intellectualism  against  the  metaphysical  menace!  .  .  .  Only  a 
determined  revolution  of  the  individual  personality  will  free  the  soul 
from  the  all-pervading  influences  of  naturalistic  nihilism. 

The  text  of  this  lecture  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  four  reasons  for 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  God.  After  a  concise  restatement  of  the  already- 
developed  inner  perception  of  the  divine,  the  lecturer  passes  on  to  the 
constant  assignment  of  meaning  to  the  things  of  one’s  environment.  This 
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is  unavoidable,  *‘denn  die  Annahme  eines  Teilsinns  bedingt  aus  der 
Natur  unseres  Denkens  heraus  die  Gewissheit  eines  All-sinns  und  eines 
immerdar  vcnirsachten  Zusammenhangs.”  Man  apperceives  the  outer 
world  by  giving  it  a  meaning.  Similarly  there  is  an  uninterrupted  giving 
of  value  to  the  things  of  our  experience.  One’s  active  relationship  to  the 
world  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  value.  Finally  there  is  the  esthetic 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  religious  faith.  As  between  a  world  of  spiritual 
nihilism  and  a  world  of  spiritual  values  we  choose  the  latter  because  it  is 
more  harmonious,  more  satisfying  and  more  promising  of  happiness — it 
is  more  beautiful. 

The  third  lecture  of  this  published  series.  Von  der  reinsten 
seligkeit  des  Menschen,  is  in  the  field  of  esthetics.  Art  is  man’s  “purest 
bliss.”  The  role  of  art  is  to  inspire  us  with  the  happiness  of  immortality. 
Many  thousands  of  years  ago,  perhaps  on  legendary  Atlantis  or  in 
Mesopotamia,  there  lived  people  of  superior  cosmic  insight.  They  were 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  naming  things  and  by  doing  so  they  became 
real  children  of  God.  Werfcl  quotes  Emerson  to  the  effect  that  each 
word  was  originally  a  poem  and  that  later  it  became  a  tomb  of  the  muse. 
Archaic  man  lived  in  a  world  enveloped  by  the  divine.  In  early  antiquity 
this  religious  unity  began  to  pass  away  and  theology,  scientific  inquiry 
and  conscious  poetry  took  the  place  of  the  original  oneness.  “Der  Wandel 
dcr  Sterne  am  Nachthimmel  wurde  nicht  mehr  erlebt,  sondern  nur  mehr 
gelchrt.”  Man  lost  his  spirituality  but  not  his  spirit,  his  God-conscious¬ 
ness.  Art  remained  as  an  important  remnant  of  archaic  experience,  re¬ 
taining  the  spiritual  power  of  its  Golden  Age.  It  is  full  of  supernatural 
meaning,  it  is  inviolably  religious  and  symbolic. 

In  the  secularization  of  realistic  ages  there  is  the  “will  to  meaning¬ 
lessness,”  the  separation  of  man  from  the  divine.  We  live  in  such  an  age. 
A  realism  hostile  to  meaningfulness  is  the  dominant  esthetic  trend.  In 
dictatorial  lands  the  creative  artist  is  forced  to  give  things  the  meaning¬ 
less  meaning  of  recognized  public  opinion.  If  he  despairs  of  such 
nihilism  let  him  beware  of  admitting  it. 

It  is  the  non-conforming  artist  with  spiritual  vision,  not  the  realist 
or  the  esoterist,  who  will  reconsecrate  a  world  that  has  been  violated  by 
the  necessity  of  materialistic  conquest.  Art  is  essentially  practical.  It  has 
its  roots  in  “peace,  international  conciliation,  humanity  and  the  battle  for 
human  dignity.”  It  stands  for  the  permanent  and  dispels  death  from  the 
spiritual  horizon  of  the  human  race. 

The  metaphysical  salvation  of  man,  beginning  with  the  inwardness 
of  the  individual  personality,  is  the  thread  which  runs  through  these  lec- 
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turcs.  It  would  be  useless  to  treat  them  as  closely  reasoned  philosophical 
essays.  They  represent  convictions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  author’s 
personal  experience  of  the  world.  Experience  of  this  kind  cannot  always 
be  communicated  in  conceptual  terms.  Oratory  has  the  prerogative  of 
resorting  to  more  than  purely  intellectual  effort  for  the  support  of  ideals. 
The  nature  of  these  ideals  often  calls  for  emotional  appeal  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  for  the  satirical  treatment  of  their  opposites.  These  lectures 
constitute  a  valuable  aid  for  the  interpretation  of  the  novels  and  plays 
Werfel  published  after  the  late  twenties.  Expressly  and  by  implication 
the  author  stood  for  a  renewal  of  Christian  teaching  and  for  a  general 
revolution  of  re-dedication  to  long-forgotten  values. — University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


La  Libre  Belgique  for  October  23, 
1944,  remarks  on  the  curious  linguistic 
aspect  of  the  liberated  Luxembourg 
press.  Whereas  before  the  war  most 
papers  were  in  German,  today,  in  re¬ 
action,  most  of  the  articles  are  written  in 
dialect.  The  magazine  evokes  the  strange 
picture  of  5,000  liberators  poring  per¬ 
plexedly  over  some  local  sheet  or  other 
in  a  language  like  no  known  tongue  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  Danish  or  Norwegian.  And, 
since  the  dialect  vocabulary  cannot,  at 
least  now,  cope  with  the  jargon  of  eco¬ 
nomics  or  science,  articles  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  arc  still  written  in  German,  thus 
giving  the  press  a  strange  Harlequin 
effect. 


“The  triumph  of  the  literary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Resistance  was  in  its  refusal 
to  hate.  Of  all  anti-Fascist  movements 
the  French,  I  think,  rose  to  the  greatest 
height  of  humanism,  as  exemplification 
of  (Vcrcors’)  Le  silence  de  la  mer,  or 
Eluard’s  LsbertS.  Never  have  such  warm 
and  poetical  lovers  of  life  been  so 
thoughtfully  willing  to  throw  it  away.” 
— Cyril  Connolly,  in  Horizon,  May, 
1945. 

“The  solitude  of  poetry  is  not  isola¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  solitude  of  an  island, 
but  the  solitude  of  the  ocean.” — Jose 
Bcrgamin. 


“ESRF  reports  that  among  the  Bel¬ 
gian  libraries  damaged  in  the  war  the 
greatest  loss  was  sustained  when,  on  May 
11,  1940,  the  Library  of  Louvain  Uni¬ 
versity  was  burned  for  the  second  time 
since  1914.  Only  15,000  of  its  900,000 
volumes  and  only  15  of  its  8,000  manu¬ 
scripts  were  saved.  Its  collection  of  811 
early  printed  books  was  completely  dc- 
destroyed  together  with  a  collection  of 
3,000  scientific  periodicals,  22,606  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  of  all  the  Coptic 
manuscripts  known,  and  more  than  22 
ancient  engravings  including  works  of 
Albert  Diirer  and  Holbein.” — News 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  February  1,  1945. 


The  issue  of  the  All-India  Weekly 
(Bombay)  for  January,  1945,  is  its  Liter¬ 
ary  Annual  for  the  year,  and  undertakes 
to  offer  a  survey  of  literary  activities  in 
India  during  the  year  1944.  It  has  a  sum¬ 
marizing  article  on  Indo-Anglian  Lit¬ 
erature,  one  on  Literature  in  India  by 
English  Authors,  one  each  on  Bengali, 
Hindi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  and  Tamal 
Literature,  articles  on  Sri  Aurobindo, 
Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Iqbal,  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  some  forty  leading 
Indian  writers  now  living,  a  bibliograph¬ 
ical  list  of  books  published  in  India  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  some  six  hundred  of  them, 
and  a  directory  of  publishers  in  India, 
besides  many  smaller  items. 
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Not  m  the  Reviews 


La  Choza  de  Maria  Chucena 

(From  Jose  Bcrgamin,  Caballito  del 
Diablo  ) 

Marta  Chucena  su  choza  techaba; 
y  un  techador  que  por  allt  pasaba, 
le  dijo: — Marta  Chucena, 

^Techas  tu  choza  o  techas  la  ajena? 

— Ni  techo  mi  choza  ni  techo  la  ajena, 
que  techo  la  choza  de  Maria  Chucena. 

The  Underground  Press  In 
Denmark^ 

(From  The  Danish  Listening  Post, 
June  4,  1945) 

Few  occupied  countries  could  point 
to  a  better  underground  press  than  Den¬ 
mark.  As  source  material  for  most  of 
them,  and  for  the  free  world,  Informa¬ 
tion  was  published  daily,  the  same  as 
the  Morgenbladet.  At  the  time  of  the 
liberation,  Denmark  had  103  under¬ 
ground  journals.  During  the  occupation, 
Norway  has  had  more  than  two  hundred 
with  an  estimated  monthly  circulation 
of  600,000  copies. 

Dansl{eren,  Danish  weekly  published 
in  Sweden  for  Danish  refugees,  reveals 
a  number  of  terms  of  Danish  under¬ 
ground  vocabulary.  By  hard  necessity 
the  Danes  learned  to  understand  one  an¬ 
other  without  calling  a  spade  a  spade. 
You  did  not  telephone  to  say  that  some¬ 
one  had  been  taken  by  the  Gestapo;  you 
said  “Peter  is  sick.”  If  he  was  “very  sick” 
it  meant  that  he  had  been  shot. 

Dynamite  was  too  explosive,  it  was 
sufficient  to  say  “stuff,”  and  Nr.  808  was 
called  “marcipan”  after  its  smell.  To 
blow  up  a  factory  was  to  “lift.”  A  tele¬ 
graph  was  a  “music  box,”  a  time  bomb 
a  “pencil,”  while  a  revolver  was  a  “foun¬ 
tain  pen.”  A  tommygun  was  known  as 
“sums.”  Magnetic  bombs  were  “turtles,” 
and  phosphorus  bombs  “flowerpots.” 
Hand  grenades  were  “eggs.” 

Occupation  slang  included  Sab  for 
sabotage  and  Sabber  for  saboteur.  A 
parachutist  was  an  Angel,  a  Springer  or 


an  Umbrellaman.  A  man  who  had  been 
shot  had  gotten  a  gol{  in  the  nec\  or  a 
I(iss  on  the  brow.  German  horses  were 
Ribbentroops  and  those  who  had  “gone 
underground”  were  spoken  of  as  Rad¬ 
ishes.  The  term  “Cold  feet”  came  into 
use. 

In  a  different  category  were  the  ex¬ 
change  of  greetings  formed  by  initials 
among  which  were  KLUMP  (Long  live 
the  King — out  with  the  rabble),  DAYS 
(the  Allies  will  win),  DKS  (the  cold 
shoulder)  and  UMS  (out  with  the 
swine). 

T he  Publishing  Situation  In 
France 

(I.  W.  Brock  in  Bulletin  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Modern  Language  Asso¬ 
ciation,  April,  1945) 

“.  .  .  As  to  the  publishing  business  it¬ 
self,  we  are  told  that  there  has  been  little 
modification.  Collaborationist  houses 
are  operating  under  temporary  licenses, 
of  course,  and  under  an  agent,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  operate  at  all.  But  the 
general  organization,  structurally  speak¬ 
ing,  seems  to  have  remained  pretty  much 
as  it  was  in  1939.  From  our  point  of 
view,  the  most  interesting  development 
is  the  emergence  of  several  small,  new 
firms.  Potentially,  any  one  of  them 
might  strongly  influence  post-war 
French  letters,  much  as  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Fran^aise  spearheaded  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  jeunes  of  the  first  quarter  of 
our  century.  Jean  Bruller,  famous  as  the 
clandestine  Vercors,  has  set  up  shop  on 
the  Rue  de  la  Plciade,  intending  there  to 
reissue  his  Editions  de  Minuit  (the  Lon¬ 
don  branch  of  Hachette  has  already  be¬ 
gun  the  reprints),  and  we  are  told  that 
he  will  do  general  publishing  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Editions  de  la  Revue  Fon¬ 
taine.  Louis  Aragon  has  just  brought  out 
a  new  volume  of  poetry — the  first  since 
Crbve-Coeur — published  by  Pierre  Seg- 
hers,  a  newcomer.  Ren6  Juillard,  for- 
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merly  director  of  the  French  equivalent 
of  our  Book-of-thc-Month  Club,  is  said 
to  be  directing  the  firm  Sequana  in  gen¬ 
eral  publishing.  Another  promising 
name  is  that  of  Robert  Laffont,  an  out¬ 
sider,  so  to  speak,  from  Marseille.  Edi¬ 
tions  de  la  Jeune  Parque  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  some  publicity  in  the  United 
States,  but  one  unfamiliar  and  probably 
new  firm  is  the  Editions  du  Pavois.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  new  weeklies 
IS  Lettres  Francoises,  the  underground 
newssheet  founded  by  Parisian  littera¬ 
teurs,  the  so-called  “voice”  of  the  Comitc 
National  des  Ecrivains.  Jacques  Decour, 
its  first  editor,  was  apprehended  and 
shot.  But  the  group  carried  on  under 
the  leadership  of  Jean  Paulhan,  publish¬ 
ing  resistance  sheets  in  a  room  of  the 
Palais  du  Louvre.  Among  its  contribu¬ 
tors  and  backers  known  in  America 
were,  for  example,  Charles  Vildrac, 
Francois  Mauriac,  George  Adam,  Andre 
Rousseaux,  and  Jean  Lescurc.  Along 
with  Lettres  Francoises  a  number  of 
other  underground  sheets  have  come 
now  into  the  newspaper  field  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  old-liners,  e.g..  Front  Na¬ 
tional,  Parisien  Ub6r6,  Liberation. 

“There  is  much  more  to  mention.  For 
example,  liquidation  of  the  N.  R.  F.  be¬ 
cause  of  its  treason  under  the  editorship 
of  Drieu  la  Rochelle.  Jean  Paulhan,  pre¬ 
war  editor,  has  charge  of  the  task.  Drieu 
la  Rochelle  attempted  suicide,  but  is  now 
held  by  the  De  Gaulle  government.  The 
resumption  of  P.  E.  N.  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Paul  Valery.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  or  attempts  at  disappearance  of 
such  collaborationist  right-wing  and 
Fascist-Left  writers  as  Henri  de  Mon¬ 
therlant,  Jean  Giono,  Alphonse  de  Cha- 
teaubriant  (death  confirmed),  Jacques 
Chardonne,  Ramon  Fernandez,  Marcel 
Jouhandeau,  Charles  Maurras  (life  im¬ 
prisonment),  Ferdinand  Celine,  Bernard 
Fay.  Such  men  as  Duhamel,  Aveline, 
Aragon,  Mauriac,  Ren^  Lalou,  Gu^hen- 
no,  Schlumberger,  Lacretelle,  Vildrac, 
Bernanos,  Jean  Maulnier,  emerge  as 
workers  and  leaders  of  the  Resistance. 
The  rise  of  the  avant-garde  of  the  com- 
ing  age:  Raymond  Queneau,  Albert 


Camus,  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  and  others. 
The  election  of  Colette  to  the  Goncourt 
Academy.  The  election  of  Edouard  Le¬ 
roy  to  Bergson’s  chair  in  the  French 
Academy;  of  Emile  Henriot  to  Marcel 
Provost’s.  The  expulsion  of  Abel  Bon¬ 
nard  and  Abel  Hermant  from  that  body. 
Killed  by  the  Gestapo  and  Vichy  militia: 
Max  Jacob,  Benjamin  Cremieux,  St.  Pol 
Roux;  Jean  Cassou,  seriously  injured  and 
left  for  dead  by  them  at  Toulouse,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  survived.  Killed  in  action: 
Jean  Prevost  and  Saint-Exupery  . . .” 

The  III  Wind  That  Blew 
Good  to  Swiss  Publishers 

(Dr.  Eduard  Fueter,  in  Ameri/^anische 
Schweizer  Zeitung,  April  25,  1945) 
“Before  World  War  One,  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  books  read  in  Switzerland 
were  published  in  France,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  England  and  the  U.S.A.  Book 
production  in  Switzerland  was  lower 
than  in  the  days  when  Basel,  Geneva  and 
Zurich  were  publishing  centers  for  the 
works  of  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Gessner  and 
others.  From  these  places  the  books  of 
the  most  learned  men  found  their  way 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  After  World 
War  One,  but  particularly  after  the  rise 
of  National  Socialism  and  the  final  oc¬ 
cupation  of  France,  Swiss  book  produc¬ 
tion  increased  greatly.  The  fact  that  we 
were  cut  off  from  Anglo-Saxon  book 
production  because  of  a  lack  of  com¬ 
munications  also  contributed  to  the  up¬ 
surge  in  domestic  production.  Interest 
in  information  regarding  the  thought 
and  life  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
developed  in  Switzerland.  Many  books 
were  translated  into  French  and  Ger¬ 
man.  At  the  same  time,  our  own  literary 
and  scientific  production  went  up.  Some 
medium-sized  publishing  houses  de¬ 
veloped  into  international  publishing 
centers.  Numerous  publishing  houses  in 
Switzerland  became  secret  printing 
plants  for  the  resistance  movement  in 
France  and  Italy.  They  were  supported 
partly  by  American  funds.  Many  a  Swiss- 
produced  book  thus  found  readers  in 
the  Balkans  and  became  a  shining  light 
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in  a  time  of  gross  darkness  under  official 
censorship  . . 

Brussels  Playwrights  Under 
The  Occupation 

(Pierre  Marcuse  in  Belgium,  May,  1945) 

.  .  One  of  the  first  impacts  of  the 
occupation  on  Belgian  theatrical  life  was 
the  rupture  of  ties  which,  in  this  field, 
had  always  closely  bound  us  to  France. 
The  prestige  emanating  from  Paris,  its 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  world  of 
letters  and  art,  had  always  been  par¬ 
ticularly  felt  in  a  country  which  de¬ 
pended  so  largely  on  French  culture. . . . 

“Among  top-ranking  Belgian  play¬ 
wrights  acclaimed  by  the  public  during 
these  last  years,  a  first  place  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  Hermann  Closson.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  this  outstanding  dramatist  was 
without  any  doubt  solidly  established 
long  before  the  war,  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  audience  has  greatly  increased  since 
then.  Almost  all  his  plays  borrow  their 
subjects  from  history.  Among  his  best 
are:  Godejroid  de  Bouillon,  William  ou 
la  Com^die  de  VAventure  (scenes  in¬ 
spired  by  the  life  of  Shakespeare), 
Vipreuve  du  feu,  and  CSsar  Borgia. 
TTiere  is  not  enough  space  to  do  justice 
to  all  of  these  plays,  in  which  the  author 
is  not  always  successful  in  concealing  his 
own  powerful  personality  under  the 
mask  of  legendary  characters  which  he 
brings  to  life  on  the  stage. 

“The  first  years  of  occupation  brought 
us  back  from  France  an  author  whose 
genius  has  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
an  often  capricious  public.  Fernand 
Crommelynck,  who,  probably  not  find¬ 
ing  sufficient  encouragement  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  followed  a  very  brilliant  career  in 
Paris,  returned  to  our  midst  to  share  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Galeries  Theater.  Here  he 
successfully  produced  Le  Cocu  mag- 
nifique,Les  Amants  pu6rils,Une Femme 
qua  le  coeur  trop  petit,  Chaud  et  Froid, 
Tripes  d’or,  Carine  ou  la  jeune  fille  folle 
de  son  dme.  Fernand  Crommelynck  was 
more  widely  read  than  produced  in  our 
country.  This  perfectly  written  theater, 
however,  is  not  all  purely  literary  theater. 


in  the  derogatory  sense  of  the  word.  In 
spite  of  traces  of  symbolism  which  slow 
up  the  action,  the  exceptional  poetic 
density  of  Crommelynck’s  text  does  not 
detract  from  its  theatrical  effectiveness. 
And  this  was  fortunately  the  public’s  re¬ 
action  when  it  accorded  its  enthusiastic 
applause  to  the  work  of  our  greatest  dra¬ 
matic  poet.” 

T he  New  Indian  Dictionary 

(From  The  Indian  P.  E.  N., 
Bombay,  January,  1945) 

“We  learn  with  great  interest  of  the 
completion  of  the  first  volume  in  the 
great  English-Indian  dictionary  project 
which  Dr.  Raghu  Vira  as  Editor-in-Chief 
has  been  carrying  on  for  the  last  ten 
years  with  the  cooperation  of  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars.  Every  Province  is 
represented  on  the  All-India  Board  of 
Editors.  .  .  .  The  volume  already  com¬ 
pleted  deals  with  Inorganic  Chemistry 
and  is  in  Bengali,  Devangari,  Kannada, 
Roman  and  Tamil  characters.  The  Dic¬ 
tionary,  which  is  being  published  by  the 
International  Academy  of  Indian  Cul¬ 
ture,  Lahore,  is  appearing  in  monthly 
instalments,  the  annual  subscription  be¬ 
ing  Rs.  30/-.  The  plan  of  an  exhaustive 
Indian  lexicon  of  ‘technical,  semi-tech¬ 
nical  and  literary  words  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  human  thought  and  life’  is 
a  very  ambitious  one.  We  wish  it  all  suc¬ 
cess.’’ 

A  Hitch  In  the  Good  Neighbor 
Movement 

(Manuel  Escudero  H.,  in  Letter, 
1945,  No.  7) 

“One  think  I  don’t  like  from  you  is 
the  way  through  which  you  try  and  ob¬ 
tain  our  friendship  and  sympathy.  When 
sometimes  and  because  of  a  social  or 
economical  reason  any  American  is  in 
Mexico,  he  thinks  we  become  better 
friends  when  he  tries  to  arrange  every¬ 
thing  through  his  money,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  that  his  money  is  five  times  more 
valuable  than  our  peso.  In  other  words 
you  throw  away  your  money  many 
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times,  meaning  it  is  a  charity  for  us  so 
we  remain  satisfied  with  this  or  with 
that.  Really  we  don’t  need  your  money, 
what  we  need  is  part  of  your  technology 
and  machinery,  because  that  is  what  is 
missing  to  us  to  be  as  prosperous  as  you 
are.  You  could  obtain  our  friendship  and 
sympathy  always,  if  you  bring  to  Mexico 
plans  for  a  new  industry  . . 

“Besides  you  have  a  great  obstacle 
which  prevents  us  to  know  you  person¬ 
ally  as  we  should.  This  is  the  value  of 
your  money  with  respect  to  all  others 
from  Latin  America.  We  all  know  that 
almost  every  person  of  any  country  has 
the  good  purpose  to  know  the  people  of 
his  neighborhood,  whether  it  be  through 
its  tendency  and  desire  to  establish  social 
or  economical  relationships  or  simply  to 
know  the  other  land.  Now  well,  when  a 
Latin  American  person,  wishes  to  sat¬ 
isfy  such  purposes  he  has  to  save  three, 
four,  five  times  more  than  you  could  do 
to  realize  the  same  purposes.  This  is 
perhaps,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  don’t  know  you  as  we  should,  in¬ 
stead  of  you  can  do  it  with  advantage, 
but  you  don’t  want  to.” 

Wars  Go  Deeper  Nowadays 

(Tangya  Lean  in  The  All-India  Weekly, 
Bombay,  Feb.  10,  1945) 

“In  sixteenth-century  France,  while 
the  most  ferocious  civU  war  in  French 
history  flowered  in  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Montaigne  went  on 
quiedy  writing  essays  in  his  casde  tower, 
although  he  was  so  ‘faint-hearted,’  as  he 
said  himself,  that  ‘if  I  see  but  a  chickins 
necke  puld  off,  or  a  pigge  stickt,  I  can¬ 
not  chuce  but  grieve.’  ...  As  the  assault 
on  Napoleon  began  to  reach  its  climax 
Jane  Austen  (in  1811)  published  Sense 
and  Sensibility  and  Shelley  was  sent 
down  from  Oxford  for  writing  The  Ne¬ 
cessity  of  Atheism.  .  .  .  After  the  Batde 
of  Waterloo  something  happened  which 
seems  to  have  revolutionized  the  effect 
of  war  on  the  writer.  From  now  on  he 
can  neither  play  the  role  of  a  detached 
observer  like  Thucydides,  nor  can  he  re¬ 
treat  to  his  isolated  tower  with  Mon¬ 


taigne  or  Jane  Austen.  We  can  see  this 
dilemma  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870,  when  the  German  mind  first 
succeeded  in  mechanizing  warfare.  In 
that  year  the  great  French  novelist  Gus¬ 
tave  Flaubert  tried  to  write  his  Tempta¬ 
tion  of  St.  Anthony.  But  after  a  few 
weeks  he  complained  that  a  kind  of 
‘vivacity’  was  essential  to  his  work,  and 
he  could  not  stop  thinking  of  the  war. 
‘We  seem  to  be  passing  into  blackness,’ 
he  complained  in  one  letter,  and  again: 
‘My  head  is  not  free.  Cataracts,  rivers 
and  oceans  of  sadness  pass  through  me. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  of  going 
mad.’  And  still  later:  ‘Don’t  you  feel 
crushed  by  the  hatred  of  forty  million 
men?  This  vast,  infernal  gulf  makes  me 
giddy.’  These  sentences  were  written  to 
another  French  novelist,  George  Sand, 
but  she  could  only  write  back:  ‘I  have 
finished  a  novel  amidst  this  torment, 
hurrying  to  avoid  collapse  before  the 
end.  1  am  worn  out,  as  if  I  had  been 
fighting  with  our  poor  soldiers.’ — What 
had  happened  in  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  produce  this  catas¬ 
trophic  change  in  the  reactions  of  artists.^ 
(For  there  are  innumerable  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  discouragement.)  The 
answer  must  surely  be  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  Science  had  for  the  first 
time  been  applied  to  war,  and  an  ex¬ 
periment,  if  only  a  groping  first  attempt, 
had  been  made  with  ‘total  war.’  There  is 
no  need  for  me  to  make  a  list  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  new  ways  in  which  the  individual 
is  now  made  aware  of  the  aggressive 
forces  opposing  him,  but  the  length  of 
such  a  list,  ranging  from  universal  con¬ 
scription  to  the  uneven  throb  of  a  bomb¬ 
er’s  engines,  seems  to  me  the  decisive 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
warfare.” 

John  Mersey  on  Sholokhov 

(From  Time,  October  9,  1944) 

“In  my  opinion . . .  Mikhail  Sholokhov 
(is)  the  nearest  approach  to  a  man  of 
genius  in  Russia’s  great  tradition.  The 
author  of  And  Quiet  Flows  the  Don  and 
The  Soil  Upturned  stays  in  his  native 
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village  of  Veshenskaya  and  writes.  He 
does  not  come  to  Moscow  to  spend  the 
writers’  tremendous  royalties  and  reap 
his  great  honors.  He  refuses  to  become 
the  president  of  the  Writers’  Union,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  too  busy — writing.  He  writes 
for  no  censorship  except  truth  as  he  sees 
it.  He  is  just  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  new  novel,  They  Fought 
for  Their  Country.  Sholokhov  gets  his 
heroic  effect  by  indirection.  He  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  rant  or  repeat  cliches 
of  patriotism.  He  writes  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  truth  about  soldiers.  He 
says: 

“  ‘How  much  docs  a  man  need  in  time 
of  war?  To  get  a  little  farther  away  from 
death  than  usual,  to  rest,  to  have  a  good 
sleep  and  cat  his  fill,  to  get  a  letter  from 
home,  and  to  have  a  leisurely  smoke  with 
his  friends;  ihere  you  have  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  the  quickly  maturing  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  soldier.’  ” 

New  Bookj  In  Paris 

(Compiled  from  Paru,  Editions  Odile 
Pathc,  Monaco) 

Jacques  Lemarchand.  Genevieve.  Gal- 
limard.  An  Education  sentimentale. — 
E)ominiquc  Alban.  La  cite  d'injustice. 
Sequana.  Spiritual  constraints  of  the 
Occupation. — Raymond  Qucncau.  Loin 
de  Rueil.  Gallimard.  Following  the  rain¬ 
bow. — Charles-Louis  Paron.  Zdravkp  le 
cheval.  Gallimard.  Seven  short  stories  in 
the  “social  protest’’  genre. — Henri  Poy- 
denot.  Le  commodore.  Arthemc  Fayard. 
Adventure  story. — Emile  Bicttc.  La 
muletiere  du  port  de  Rouen.  Arthemc 
Fayard.  Mystery  story. — Joseph  Peyre. 
Sahara  eternel.  Paris.  Grasset.  Violent 
short  stories  of  the  desert. — Simone 
Jouglas.  Les  murs  du  paradis.  Sequana. 
Promising  first  novel,  in  the  form  of  a 
young  girl’s  diary. — Jacques  Fonlupt- 
Esperaber.  Alsace  et  Lorraine.  Hier, 
aujourd’hui,  demain.  Bloud  &  Gay.  By  a 
former  official  of  the  French  government 
in  Strassburg. — Raymonde  Machard. 
Les  Fran^aises.  Ce  quelles  valent — Ce 
quelles  veulent.  Flammarion.  French 
women  will  be  happier  and  more  useful 


when  the  law  makes  them  as  free  and  as 
responsible  as  the  men. — Joseph-Stany 
Gauthier.  Les  maisons  paysannes  des 
vieilles  provinces  de  France.  Ch.  Mas- 
sein.  By  the  Director  of  the  Musce  Tra- 
ditionnel  de  Nantes. — Lucien  Febvrc. 
Autour  de  I’Heptameron.  Gallimard. 
Scholarly  study  of  the  enigmatic  Mar¬ 
guerite  of  Navarre  and  her  work. — Alain 
Charticr.  Le  quadrilogue  invectif.  Les 
Editions  Universcllcs.  A  modernised  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  most  important  work  of  the 
great  fifteenth  century  publicist,  with 
an  introduction  by  Rene  Bouvier. — 
Pctit-Dutaillis.  Le  Roi  Jean  et  Shake¬ 
speare.  Gallimard.  Argues  that  Shake¬ 
speare  paid  little  attention  to  his  history. 
— P.  Martino.  L’6poque  romantique  en 
France.  Boivin.  Ancestry,  rise  and  fall  of 
the  movement. — P.  Van  Tieghcm.  A.  de 
Musset,  I’homme  et  I' oeuvre.  Boivin. 
Brings  Musset  scholarship  down  to  date. 
— M.  Lcvaillant.  Lamartine  et  Vltalie  en 
1820.  Flammarion.  Avails  himself  of  un¬ 
published  documents. — Gcrard-Gailly. 
Le  grand  amour  de  Flaubert.  Aubicr. 
The  boy’s  adoration  of  Elisa  Foucault, 
who  later  married  the  publisher  Schl^- 
singcr. — R.  P.  Emile  Rideau.  Introduc¬ 
tion  h  la  pensee  de  Paul  Valery.  Desclcc 
de  Brouwer.  A  scholarly  Churchman 
studies  an  enigmatic  philosopher-poet. 
— Rene  Grousset.  Le  Conquerant  du 
Monde.  Albin  Michel.  Ghengis  Khan. — 
Jean  Savant.  Les  Cosaques.  Editions 
Balzac.  A  group  whose  origins  have 
never  been  clarified. — Marcel  Brion. 
La  reine  Jeanne.  R.  Laffont.  Charming 
Queen  of  fourteenth  century  Naples. — 
Henry  Noell.  Henri  II  et  la  naissance  de 
la  societe  moderne.  La  Nouvcllc  Edition, 
French  civilization  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. — Pierre  Champion. 
Henri  III  Roi  de  Pologne.  Grasset.  Son 
of  Henri  II  and  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
elective  King  of  Poland  for  six  months. 
— Jean  Canu.  Louis  Kill  et  Richelieu. 
Arthcme  Fayard.  Vivid  history  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII. — Jules  Bertaut.  La 
vie  d  Paris  sous  le  Premier  Empire. 
Largely  chronique  scandedeuse. — Leon 
Lemonnier.  Winston  Churchill.  Plon. 
More  portrait  than  history. — Elisabeth 
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de  Gramont.  Autour  de  Saint-] ames. 
Editions  du  Pavois.  “Silhouettes  et  por¬ 
traits  d’Angleterre.” 

The  British  Are  Good  Eggs 

(Victor-M.  Bienstock,  in  Photo-Joumal, 
Montreal,  quoted  in  Le  Recueil, 
Quebec) 

“I  don’t  know  what  Ae  present  status 
of  censorship  is  in  Portugal,  but  in  my 
day  it  was  terrible.  One  day  I  called  on 
Colonel  Barretto,  the  chief  censor,  and 
asked  him  about  the  regulations. 

“  ‘Never  criticize  the  Spaniards,  the 
Germans  or  the  Italians,’  he  warned  me. 
‘They’ll  be  sure  to  make  trouble.’ 

“  ‘But  what  about  the  English.?’  I  in¬ 
quired. 

“  ‘Oh,  the  English!  Jump  on  them  all 
you  please.  They’ll  stand  for  anything.’  ’’ 

In  the  Interest  of  Effective 
T  ranslation 

(Michael  Morozov  in  International 
Literature,  No.  12,  1944) 

“I  have  been  lecturing  on  the  subject 
of  literary  translations  for  over  fifteen 
years.  I  know  from  practice  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  the  translator  to  compare 
the  style  of  the  author  he  is  translating 
with  that  of  authors  in  the  language  into 
which  he  is  translating.  When  translat¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  Dickens  into  Russian, 
it  is  helpful  to  read  Gogol  before  start¬ 
ing  work.  I  think  an  exchange  of  opin¬ 
ions  of  translators  on  this  question  would 

According  to  the  bulletin  Lectura  para 
maestros  issued  by  the  Pan-American 
Union,  the  new  President  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Guatemala,  Juan  Jose  Arevalo,  is 
a  school-teacher.  Educated  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  was  for  several  years  a  professor 
in  the  National  University  of  La  Plata, 
then  Director  of  the  Instituto  Pedagdgica 
of  San  Luis,  in  western  Argentina;  and 
the  Normal  Schools  of  that  country  were 
reorganized  under  his  direction.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  books  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  Returning  to  his  native 
country  and  candidating  for  the  presi- 


be  very  useful.  Let  us  say,  for  instance, 
that  when  translating  Fielding,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  translator  thinks  of  Pushkin’s 
novels.  Does  the  English  or  American 
translator  of  Pushkin’s  novels  think  of 
Fielding,  or  does  he  think  of  some  other 
author.?  Such  an  exchange  of  opinions 
would  not  only  be  helpful  in  finding  a 
correct  ‘compass’  for  translating  the 
great  writers,  but  would  also  deepen 
and  enrich  the  understanding  of  these 
authors.’’ 

Somerset  Maugham  on  the 
Style  of  the  Masters 

(Hamilton  Basso  in  The  New  Yorl(er 
for  Dec.  30,  1944) 

“He  writes  with  a  fountain  pen,  in  a 
clear,  firm  hand.  Since  he  believes  that 
the  three  prime  requisites  of  good  prose 
are  simplicity,  lucidity  and  euphony,  he 
will  frequendy  rewrite  a  sentence  or  a 
page  ten  or  fifteen  times.  Sometimes  he 
wonders  if  the  effort  is  worth  it.  ‘One 
fusses  about  style,’  he  says.  ‘One  tries  to 
write  better.  One  aims  at  balance  and 
rhythm.  One  sweats  one’s  guts  out.  And 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  four  great¬ 
est  novelists  the  world  has  ever  known — 
Balzac,  Dickens,  Tolstoy,  and  Dostoev¬ 
ski — wrote  their  rcspccdvc  languages 
very  badly.  It  proves  Aat  if  you  can  tell 
stories,  create  characters,  devise  inci¬ 
dents,  and  have  sincerity  and  passion,  it 
doesn’t  matter  a  damn  how  you  write.*  ’’ 

dcncy  in  much  the  same  heroic  spirit  in 
which  Professor  Merriam  used  to  run  for 
Mayor  of  Chicago  and  Norman  Thomas 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  as  much  astonished  as  anyone  else 
at  his  election.  The  electorate  of  Guate¬ 
mala  had  apparendy  grown  a  litde  tired 
of  being  bossed  by  Generals.  And  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  new  President’s 
name  (Areb-a-lo,  in  Cakchiquel,  signi¬ 
fies  “he  who  knows  and  guides”)  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Indian  clement  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  as  a  name  of  good  omen. 
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*  Manuel  B.  Cossio.  El  Greco.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1944. 

276  pages. — A  nutritious  work,  well 
built  and  written  in  a  style  which  is 
sober  but  vivid,  a  book  which  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  fundamental  for 
everyone  who  wishes  accurate  and  ade¬ 
quate  information  on  the  extraordinary 
person  who  painted  that  eerie  picture, 
the  “Burial  of  the  Conde  de  Orgaz.”  As 
is  well  known,  Manuel  B.  Cossio  was  an 
infatigable  collector  of  every  scrap  of  in¬ 
formation  related  to  El  Greco.  This  in¬ 
terest  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
painter  had  become  a  veritable  obsession 
with  him.  An  obsession,  to  be  sure,  for 
which  we  arc  grateful,  since  it  resulted  in 
this  solid,  delicate,  exhaustive  study.  We 
meet  El  Greco  in  Italy,  in  Toledo,  we 
profit  by  all  the  meager  biographical  data 
from  which  we  can  learn  anything  of  his 
personality.  And  we  profit,  too,  by 
Cossio’s  limpid  exegesis  of  his  subject’s 
aesthetic  nature,  which  was  the  essence 
of  his  being.  This  is  why  the  book,  a 
scientific  achievement,  the  result  of  the 
most  tenacious  investigation,  is  likewise 
a  work  of  art.  It  is  clear  why  the  book 
has  been  translated  into  several  lan¬ 
guages. — This  handsomely  printed  vol¬ 
ume  is  an  item  in  the  Collcccidn  Austral, 
a  scries  in  which  have  appeared  recently 
such  highly  interesting  publications  as 
Luis  Gonzilez  Obregon’s  Mexico  viejo 
y  anecddtico,  E.  Silvester’s  Sobre  la 
indole  del  hombre,  and  the  Anthology  of 
Gertrudis  G6mcz  dc  Avcllancda  com¬ 
piled  and  prefaced  by  Ram6n  Gomez  dc 
la  Serna. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Alfredo  dc  la  Guardia.  Garcia  Lorca. 

Persona  y  creacidn.  Buenos  Aires. 

Schapirc.  1944.  400  pages. — The  tragic 
circumstances  of  his  early  death  brought 
to  Federico  Garcia  Lorca  a  fame  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  contemporary 
poets  of  Spiain.  Naturally  the  literary 
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critic  is  at  once  on  his  guard;  but  the  sur¬ 
prising  result  is  that  his  fame  resists 
criticism,  the  fascination  of  his  verse  re¬ 
mains  and  deepens.  The  fascination  is 
based  on  the  popular  vein  which  has 
never  failed  to  yield  pure  epic  and  lyric 
poetry  in  Spain  from  the  twelfth  century 
onwards.  In  this  elaborate  and  intimate 
study  of  Garcia  Lorca’s  life  and  poetry, 
Don  Alfredo  dc  la  Guardia  shows  that 
this  popular  strain  was  due  not  only  to 
an  immediate  study  of  the  folk-lore, 
poetry  and  music  of  the  people  but  to  an 
unsuspected  sympathy  with  the  poets  of 
the  Golden  Age,  especially  Lope  dc  Vega 
and  Gdngora,  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  early  songs  and  ballads  of  the 
people.  He  also  notes  the  early  influence 
of  Jimenez  and  Valle  Inclin  on  this  pre¬ 
cocious  poet.  He  derived  his  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  soil  and  traditions  of 
Andalucia  from  his  father,  a  well-to-do 
peasant,  his  love  of  poetry  and  music 
from  his  mother,  Doha  Vicenta  Lorca. 
Occasionally  the  style  of  this  enthusiastic 
but  ably  reasoned  book  is  affected,  as 
when  we  read  of  “afternoons  devoted  to 
the  ambulative  pleasure  in  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  capital  of  the  Darro”  (for 
“walks  around  Granada’’);  but  we 
would  willingly  forgive  even  greater 
lapses  for  the  sake  of  the  genuine  glow 
of  popular  lyrism  which  pervades  the 
book  and  its  personal  knowledge  of  the 
poet  and  his  native  Andalucia  (the  deli¬ 
cate  distinction,  for  instance,  between 
the  characteristics  of  Granada  and 
Seville),  but  the  manner  of  the  poet’s 
death  should  not  have  been  described  in 
terms  so  vague  covering  so  definite  an 
accusation. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  J.  B.  Jaramillo  Meza.  Porfirio  Barba 
Jacob.  Manizales,  Colombia.  Biblio- 
teca  dc  Escri tores  Caldenses.  1944.  144 
pages. — Porfirio  Barba  Jacob?  Miguel 
Angel  Osorio?  Ricardo  Arcnalcs?  Main 
Ximenez?  All  these  names  belong  to  a 
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great  Colombia  poet  who  is  much  less 
well  known  in  the  Plate  country  than  he 
should  be.  Born  in  Santa  Rosa  de  Osos, 
Department  of  Antioquia,  in  1883,  he 
breathed  his  last  in  Mexico  City  in  1942. 
He  died  embracing  a  crucifix,  this  man 
who  in  the  course  of  his  bohemian  life 
of  skepticism  and  pain  had  been  one  of 
the  fraternity  dubbed  by  Verlaine  the 
“poctes  maudits.”  The  difficult  struggle 
for  a  livelihood  drove  him  far  afield  in 
America,  kept  his  nose  to  the  journalistic 
grindstone,  and  made  him  the  founder 
of  more  than  one  review.  But  his  poetry 
was  distilled  with  deliberate  care,  con¬ 
scientiously  matured  and  pruned.  He 
knew  the  extremes  of  prosperity  and 
poverty.  Over-generous  and  prodigal,  he 
never  remained  prosperous  long.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  his  vagabond  and  painful  life  are 
sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  colorful. 
One  day,  after  much  Journeying,  he 
came  to  Mexico.  His  was  a  cordial  tem¬ 
per,  and  he  was  soon  a  good  friend  of  the 
leading  writers  of  that  republic,  as  he 
had  been  everywhere  else.  He  traveled  a 
great  deal  through  the  Mexican  states. 
The  land  of  Juirez  became  his  second 
fatherland.  During  a  stay  in  Colombia 
he  contracted  tuberculosis.  He  returned 
to  Mexico  in  September,  1941.  The  Co¬ 
lombian  poet  German  Pardo  Garcia, 
who  visited  him  often,  records  his  last 
sufferings,  in  which  nevertheless,  as  he 
confessed  to  Pardo  Garcia,  “he  had  the 
sensation  of  descending  into  a  pearl.”  In 
his  last  journey  on  this  earth,  his  great 
friends  Alfonso  Reyes  and  Enriquez 
Gonzilez  Martinez  bade  him  a  final 
farewell. 

In  some  parts  of  his  work,  Barba 
Jacob  betrays  certain  influences  which 
formed  his  poetic  spirit:  Poe,  Baudelaire. 
But  he  became  in  time  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  developed  a  personal  ac¬ 
cent  which  it  is  impossible  to  confuse 
with  any  other.  A  neosymbolist,  he  some¬ 
times  comes  very  close  to  surrealism,  as 
in  his  magnificent  poem  Los  desposados 
de  la  muerte.  His  most  popular  poem  is 
his  Cancidn  de  la  vida  profunda,  a 
youthful  work  which  he  excelled  in  later 
poems.  Jaramillo  Meza,  Colombian 


poet  and  essayist,  was  a  dear  friend  of 
Barba  Jacob  during  a  period  of  28  years. 
He  writes  in  a  simple  and  familiar  style; 
his  record  is  enlivened  with  anecdotes 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits 
and  caricatures,  including  the  death- 
mask  of  Barba  Jacob  by  Julio  Abril  and 
with  seven  letters,  all  written  in  Mexico 
between  1937  and  1941,  several  of  them 
dealing  with  his  reforms  in  verse. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Alberto  Jimenez.  La  ciudad  del 
estudio.  Ensayo  sobre  la  universidad 
espanola  medieval.  Mexico.  El  Colegio 
de  Mexico.  1944.  163  pages. — The  few 
pages  of  this  learned  and  scholarly  study 
by  a  celebrated  Spanish  writer,  now  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  contain  more 
vital  matter  than  many  a  long  treatise. 
It  is  described  as  the  introduction  to  a 
longer  work,  which  is  sure  of  a  ready 
welcome  from  all  who  read  these  lucid 
and  attractive  pages.  The  introduction  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  de¬ 
scribes  with  clear  and  concentrated 
method  the  absorbingly  interesting 
evolution  of  Arabic  and  classical  (Aris¬ 
totelian)  culture  in  tenth-century  Cor¬ 
doba  and  its  spread  from  Spain  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
means  of  English,  French  and  Italian 
pilgrims  to  Toledo  (reconquered  for 
Christendom  in  1085)  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Cluny.  The  translators  of  To¬ 
ledo,  Mahometan,  Jew  and  Christian, 
have  their  echo  in  the  feigned  origin  of 
the  text  of  Don  Quixote.  The  second  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  the  rise  of  royal  power, 
the  inauguration  of  the  great  universi¬ 
ties,  Salerno,  Bologna,  Paris  and  Oxford 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Salamanca  in  or 
about  1215,  Coimbra  in  1290,  and  the 
struggle  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rule,  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  a 
litde  later  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
national  monarchs.  In  Spain  especially 
the  victorious  advance  against  the  Moors 
gave  practical  power  and  authority  to  a 
succession  of  warrior  kings.  Parts  III  and 
IV  are  concerned  with  King  Alfonso  the 
Wise,  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make 
himself  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  his  tri- 
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umphant  success  in  his  patronage  and 
personal  interpretation  of  science,  law 
and  literature,  and  his  ingenuous  but 
fundamentally  sensible  rules  for  his 
Spanish  universities. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Elisa  A.  Men^ndez.  Artigas,  defensor 
de  la  democracia  americana.  Monte¬ 
video.  Monteverde.  1944.  334  pages. — 
Elisa  A.  Men^ndez  is  directress  of  the 
Artigas  School,  which  is  located  on  the 
spot  where  the  exiled  Uruguayan  hero 
passed  his  last  years.  Her  long  residence 
in  Paraguay  has  enabled  her  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  great  amount  of  documentary  and 
anecdotical  material  which  notably  en¬ 
riches  her  conscientious  and  substantial 
volume.  In  our  opinion,  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  feature  of  the  work  is  her  in¬ 
terpretation  of  her  subject’s  spiritual 
personality.  As  she  herself  phrases  it:  “I 
have  studied  the  man  more  thoroughly 
than  the  hero,  the  sociologist  and  the 
statesman  more  than  the  soldier,  the 
Patriarch  of  Curuguaty  and  Father  of 
the  Poor  more  than  the  leader  of  the 
Orientales  and  the  Protector  of  Free 
Peoples.”  Her  book  is  clear,  simple  and 
light  in  touch.  But  it  does  not  lack 
sublety,  as  when  she  remarks  that 
Artigas,  like  the  Cid,  “gained  his  great 
battle  after  his  death.”  In  her  sober,  agile 
prose  she  recalls  the  birth  and  the  youth 
of  Jos^  Gervasio  Artigas,  his  sentimental 
life,  his  part  in  a  great  number  of  im¬ 
portant  activities,  such  for  instance  as  the 
matter  of  public  education.  Probably  the 
best  part  of  her  excellent  book  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  that  deals  with  the  thirty  years  of 
exile  in  Paraguay.  It  is  in  this  section  that 
we  notice  most  clearly  the  delicacy  and 
profundity  of  her  psychological  evalua¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  her  admiration  for  this 
man  who  remains  an  immortal  example 
of  austerity  and  moral  grandeur. — Illus¬ 
trated  with  reproductions  of  several 
photographs  and  with  General  Artigas’ 
death  certificate,  the  book  is  a  noble  and 
vivid  portrait  of  the  founder  of  Uru¬ 
guayan  nationality. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 


*  Ricardo  Pattee.  Gabriel  Garcia 
Moreno  y  el  Ecuador  de  su  tiempo. 
Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  610  pages. — Gabriel 
Garcia  Moreno  was  a  statesman  whose 
intense  and  energetic  nature  has  always 
aroused  violent  sentiments.  His  admir¬ 
ers  look  on  him  as  a  near  saint;  his  critics 
see  in  him  a  tyrant  and  hypocrite.  Mr. 
Pattee  has  evidendy  delved  deeply  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  true  nature  of  Garcia  Moreno 
and  his  relation  to  the  development  of 
civic  and  polidcal  life  in  Ecuador.  He 
studies  the  country’s  history  from  Inde¬ 
pendence  to  1860  in  order  to  show  that 
Garcia  Moreno’s  governmental  system 
was  the  logical  result  of  Ecuador’s 
tumultuous  past  and  the  chaotic  condi- 
dons  in  the  impoverished,  backward 
country  when  he  took  the  reins.  A  free, 
democratic  government  was  impossible; 
a  strong  central  government  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Militarism  could  provide  such  a 
government  but  Garcia  Moreno  was  op¬ 
posed  to  militarism  and  all  the  intrigues 
and  unrest  growing  out  of  it.  The  one 
strong  force  that  could  unite  and  mould 
his  nadon,  which  was  predominantly 
Catholic,  was  religion.  But  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  were  in  the  same  demoralized 
and  chaodc  state  as  all  other  institutions 
in  Ecuador;  therefore  he  strove  to  reform 
and  strengthen  religious  institutions  so 
that  they  might  serve  to  guide  the  peo¬ 
ple  toward  social,  moral,  and  intellectual 
progress  and  peace. 

The  author  attempts  to  explain,  rather 
than  criticize  or  condone  Garcia  Mo¬ 
reno’s  methods.  Some  criticisms  of  him, 
he  admits,  are  justified.  His  greatest  mis¬ 
take  of  all,  he  suggests,  was  his  failure  to 
prepare  for  a  successor  who  might  carry 
on  his  work,  and  to  prepare  the  people 
of  Ecuador  to  rely  on  themselves,  to 
solve  their  own  problems  after  he  was 
gone. 

Garcia  Moreno  cannot  be  compared 
with  statesmen  elsewhere  because  he 
was  a  product  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  in  their  struggle  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  independence  in  government 
and  a  new  social  order  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed  and  for  which  they 
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were  not  prepared.  He  is  painted  as  in¬ 
telligent,  sincere  and  generous.  His  vio¬ 
lence  and  radicalism  were  necessary  to 
meet  the  violence  and  radicalism  of  his 
opponents.  Numerous  instances  are 
quoted  to  show  that  his  severity  was 
often  mitigated  by  kindness  and  clem¬ 
ency.  Doubdess  the  author  had  to  omit 
a  wealth  of  detail  that  would  also  be  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  He  has,  however,  in¬ 
troduced  enough  evidence  to  support 
his  arguments,  and  the  result  is  not  only 
an  interesdng  and  informative  analysis 
of  the  character  of  Ecuador’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  dictator,  but  also  gives  consider¬ 
able  insight  into  the  turbulent  period  in 
Ecuadorean  history  which  is  so  often 
dismissed  as  being  too  chaotic  for  analy¬ 
sis  or  comprehension. — Ruth  Gifford. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Public  Questions 

*  Solomon  Liptzin.  Germany  s  Step¬ 
children.  Philadelphia.  Jewish  Pub¬ 
lication  Society  of  America.  1944.  298 
pages.  $3.00. — This  volume  sets  forth 
well  the  tragic  dilemma  of  a  score  of 
German  and  Austrian  Jews  of  the  past 
century  and  a  half,  who  were  faced  with 
the  problem  of  deciding  whether  to  ac¬ 
cept  with  pride  their  Jewish  inheritance 
or  to  seek  assimilation  as  Germans  by 
conversion  and  baptism.  Those  who 
sought  to  solve  their  Jewish-German 
duality  by  accepting  without  hesitation 
their  Jewishness,  like  Rahel  Varnhagen 
and  Theodor  Herzl,  the  founder  of 
Zionism,  had  a  less  unhappy  time.  Those 
like  Heine,  Bjorne,  and  Moses  Hess,  “led 
astray  by  the  will-o-the-wisp  of  assimila¬ 
tion,”  were  bitterly  disillusioned  to  find 
that  after  abandoning  their  Jewish  faith 
they  still  were  not  accepted  as  Germans. 
Some,  who  at  first  tried  assimilation  and 
sought  to  document  their  Germanism  by 
vitriolic  anti-Semitism,  later  reverted  to 
Judaism  and  turned  their  attacks  against 
the  Germans,  as  in  the  case  of  Theodor 
Lessing  (murdered  by  Nazis  in  1933),  or 
like  Otto  Weininger  who  committed 
suicide  at  23.  Still  others,  like  Wasicr- 
mann,  Schnitzler  and  Rathenau,  avoid¬ 


ing  the  dilemma  of  Jew  or  German,  rose 
to  a  philosophic  level  of  being  Jew  and 
German,  and  were  respected  as  such.  At 
the  present  day,  noting  the  writings  of 
Gustav  Landauer,  Martin  Buber  and 
Richard  Beer-Hofmann,  the  author 
rather  optimistically  believes  that  he  dis¬ 
cerns  a  Jewish  renascence.  It  looks  to 
Palestine,  not  as  just  another  territorial 
national  state,  but  as  a  Jewish  home 
which  “might  even  serve  as  a  beacon  for 
other  peoples,”  lighting  them  along  the 
path  to  human  justice  and  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  international  organization  than  the 
League  of  Nations.  A  new  cultural 
pluralism  has  made  the  German-Jewish 
duality  a  problem  of  the  past.  Good 
photographs  of  all  these  Jewish  writers 
add  interest  to  the  volume. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jacques  Maritain.  Messages  (1941- 
1944).  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1945.  221  pages.  $1.50. — Among  French 
exiles,  Maritain,  not  a  party  man,  became 
the  clearest  voice  of  French  conscience. 
He  was  “un  clerc  qui  n’a  pas  trahi,” 
and  his  book  A  travers  le  dSsastre  re¬ 
mains  the  chief  spiritual  document  on 
the  great  ordeal.  Here  we  have  his  col¬ 
lected  radio-messages  to  captive  France, 
mosdy  through  the  OWL  The  form 
serves  him  well.  Such  is  his  inner  unity 
that  the  brief  essays  are  not  fragmentary. 
The  simplicity,  the  directness  indispen¬ 
sable  over  the  air,  the  necessity  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  large  undefined  audience  preclude 
pedantry  and  excessive  subtlety.  Maritain 
speaks  to  adults;  he  does  not  adopt  the 
favorite  hypothesis  of  radio  tsars  that 
the  listener  is  invariably  a  moron.  It  was 
propaganda  of  the  highest  order  (de 
propaganda  fide),  and,  I  trust,  effective. 
If  France,  in  her  Nazi  jail  and  with 
her  Vichy  jailers,  did  not  lose  faith,  mes¬ 
sages  like  Maritain’s  must  have  played 
a  part.  A  single  quotation — not  at  ran¬ 
dom,  but  because  Americans  choose  to 
close  their  eyes  to  the  problem.  Mari¬ 
tain  rejects — courteously — both  Streit’s 
Union  Now,  on  a  bourgeois-liberal 
basis,  and  Lippmann’s  Atlantic  Com¬ 
monwealth.  He  advocates  a  European 
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Union:  “Une  commune  experience,  une 
mutuelle  connaissance  acquise  a  force  de 
souffrance  et  mcme  de  conflicts,  tout  cela 
aussi  est  nccessaire.  L’Europie,  en  se 
refusant  a  I’uniflcation  par  la  violence 
rcv^c  par  I’Allemagne,  atteste  qu’elle  a 
une  rcalitc  spirituelle,  et  qu’elle  aspire  a 
une  autre  sorte  d’unite,  respectueuse  des 
diversites  nationales  et  de  Tame  des 
peuples.  C’cst  apres  la  crise  de  la  guerre 
civile  que  les  Etats-Unis  ont  pris  defini- 
tivement  consistance.  Est<e  qu’aprcs  la 
guerre  civile  Internationale  qui  ravage 
I’Europc,  une  federation  europeenne  ne 
devra  pas  surgir,  engagee  elle-mcmc  dans 
un  systeme  federal  plus  vaste?” — Albert 
Gu6rard.  Stanford  University. 

Religion 

*  William  Rex  Crawford.  A  Century 
of  Latin  American  Thought.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1944. 
320  pages. — A  happy  departure,  a  book 
about  Latin  America  which  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  harbor  of  Rio  or  the  pavements 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Crawford,  chairman  of 
the  Sociology  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  on  leave  at  present 
and  serving  as  Cultural  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Rio,  presents 
through  quotation,  r^umc,  and  com¬ 
ment  the  thinkers  of  Latin  America,  its 
Jeffersons,  Emersons,  Santayanas,  and 
Mumfords,  representing  every  country 
but  Paraguay,  Haiti,  and  the  Central 
American  republics.  His  inclusions  and 
omissions  are  often  disputable,  for  when 
he  discusses  some  forty  pensadores  he 
must  depart  from  the  close  circle  of  the 
unquestionably  great.  Crawford  rightly 
judges  Latin  American  philosophers  to 
be  sociologists  rather  than  metaphysi¬ 
cians,  and  finds  in  them,  as  Jose  Gaos 
does,  “an  excessive  tendency  toward  the 
esthetic  and  amethodical,”  which  sooner 
results  in  literature  than  in  philosophy. 
Crawford  has  perhaps  by  selection  placed 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  problem  of 
relations  with  the  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  undeniably  a  question  of  first 
magnitude  to  Latin  Americans,  and  their 
judgments,  a  combination  of  oratory  and 


of  deep  and  ancient  wisdom,  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
North  American  reader  for  whom  this 
book  is  written. — Consuelo  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

**  Jacques  Maritain.  Humanisme  in¬ 
tegral:  ProbUmes  temporels  et  spi- 
rituels  d’une  nouvelle  chretienti.  Paris. 
Fernand  Aubier.  (Montreal.  L’Arbre.) 
1944.  334  pages. — A  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Summer  University  of  San¬ 
tander  (1934),  expanded.  Humanism,  in 
several  of  its  innumerable  meanings,  is 
antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Pagan  (Greco-Roman)  tra¬ 
dition;  even  if  independent  of  Hellenic 
thought,  upholds  man  as  the  end  and 
measure  of  all  things.  Henri  Bremond 
studied  “Devout  Humanism”;  but  in 
that  case  humanism  was  form  rather 
than  content.  Maritain  attempts  to  prove 
that  Christianity  alone  gives  full  scope 
and  meaning  to  human  personality.  Does 
so  with  the  qualities  present  in  all  his 
work:  honesty,  cogency,  clarity,  and  the 
highest  nobility  of  purpose. 

But,  if  argument  is  close,  lucid, 
rigorous,  it  breaks  down  unless  you  ac¬ 
cept  the  premiss:  Without  the  Church, 
no  salvation.  The  eternal  attempt  of  the 
orthodox  to  absorb  the  whole  of  human 
thought  into  a  single  tradition.  Maritain 
gives  believers  a  firmer  intellectual 
framework  (the  Saint  Thomas  of  our 
days).  But  he  docs  not  create  faith,  nor 
make  faith  deeper  or  purer.  1  wonder  if 
this  method  of  demonstration  has  ever 
converted  a  single  unbeliever.  The  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions  he  advocates  arc,  to  my 
mind,  excellent;  but  they  can  be  arrived 
at  by  honest  men  starting  from  totally 
different  premisses.  That  is  why,  during 
the  great  crisis,  Maritain  was  in  accord 
with  communists,  democrats  and  free¬ 
thinkers. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

Fiction 

^  Andre  Breton.  Arcane  17.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  176  pages. 
$1.50. — I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
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Andre  Breton  in  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  (he  was  not  in  charge  of  Sur¬ 
realistic  propaganda).  He  carried  his 
massive  head  with  leonine  dignity,  and 
spoke  in  low  tones,  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
king  in  exile.  Here  he  plays  in  the  twilit 
land  between  dream  and  waking.  The 
scene  is  Perce,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Gaspc  peninsula;  Breton  evokes  mag¬ 
nificently  the  fabulous  vessel  of  stone 
stranded  (“chu  d’un  desastre obscur ...”) 
on  a  particularly  commonplace  beach. 
Mclusine  appears  also,  and  other  visions 
which  shimmer  and  dissolve.  In  mo¬ 
ments  of  controlled  consciousness,  Breton 
expresses  definite  ideas  in  a  style  of 
singular  purity  and  plenitude.  An  apol¬ 
ogy  to  woman  (Vigny  again!);  the  re¬ 
assertion  of  spiritual  freedom;  the  place 
of  myth  (if  not  transformed  into  pseudo¬ 
science)  in  the  exploration  of  truth.  Glad 
he  discovered  that  strange,  neglected 
epic  La  Fin  de  Satan  (not,  as  he  states, 
“une  des  dernieres  oeuvres  lyriques  du 
pocte,”  but  written  ‘n  the  sixties.) 

Breton  refuses  to  admit  the  haphazard 
concatenation  of  actual  events  as  the  only 
logical  one.  We  arbitrarily  straighten  the 
line  of  causality,  which,  although  un¬ 
broken,  may  be  absurdly  twisted.  The 
true  course  of  mankind  is  not  bound  by 
drifts  and  aimless  gyrations.  The  man 
who  defies  “common  sense”  may  do  to  in 
the  name  of  a  deeper  reality.  Among  the 
great  adventurers,  the  great  challengers, 
he  names  “Paracelsus,  Rousseau,  Sade, 
Lautreamont,  Freud,  .  .  .  Marat,  Saint- 
Just.”  An  odd  list:  just  a  trace  of  the  old 
desire,  so  dear  to  Gautier  and  Baudelaire: 
“epater  le  bourgeois.”  His  criticism  of 
conventional  history  {1066  and  all  that  in 
French  terms  and  without  irony)  is 
witty  and  profound.  An  arresting  book. 
And  for  once  (I  am  so  tired  of  war-time 
printing),  the  presentation  is  worthy  of 
the  text. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  N.  S.  Leskov.  Ocharovannyi  stran- 
nH(.  115  pages. — Levsha.  95  pages. — 
Ledi  }Aa\bet  Mtsensl^pgo  uezda.  112 
pages. — New  York.  International  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1944. — In  reprinting  Les¬ 


kov’s  charming  short  stories  the  Inter¬ 
national  University  Press  has  done  well 
and  wisely.  Leskov  is  so  little  known  out¬ 
side  of  Russia,  and  most  of  his  works  lose 
so  much  in  translation,  that  American 
students  who  take  up  Russian  simply 
must  read  them  in  the  original. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Russian  intelli¬ 
gentsia  of  his  time,  Leskov  started  his 
literary  career  as  a  journalist.  Russian 
society  was  seething  with  energy  and 
great  hopes.  Those  were  the  sixties,  and 
in  those  days  one  had  to  have  a  “political 
passport”  or  make  a  choice  on  which  side 
of  the  barricades  to  stand  up.  But  Leskov 
preferred  to  be  non-partisan,  and  al¬ 
though,  as  usually  happens,  he  was  as¬ 
sailed  from  both  sides,  he  unswervingly 
followed  his  chosen  path.  It  is  this  inde¬ 
pendence  that  makes  him  original  in 
Russian  literature.  Typically  Russian,  he 
sympathized  with  much  that  was 
frowned  on  by  the  Progressives  of  his 
day.  He  held  to  his  Orthodox  faith, 
which  pleased  officialdom;  but  he  was 
anti-clerical  and  strongly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Tolstoi,  which  again  caused 
the  Conservatives  to  lose  interest  in  him. 

Leskov’s  style  is  native  to  the  core;  it 
is  idiomatic,  and  more  sensitive  to  folk- 
loristic  influences  than  that  of  any  other 
great  Russian  writer  except  perhaps  our 
contemporary  Sholokhov.  The  literary 
form  of  his  short  stories  is  a  model  of 
balance  and  ingenuity.  But  his  tales 
carry  no  philosophical  or  moral  teach¬ 
ings;  they  arc  like  the  stories  of  Boc¬ 
caccio,  mere  exquisite  structures  which 
the  author  took  as  much  pleasure  in  con¬ 
triving  as  we  do  in  reading  them.  They 
arc  episodes  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
clergy  or  the  middle  classes,  sometimes 
sardonic,  sometimes  purely  humorous. 
His  irony  is  neither  bitter  nor  discour¬ 
aged;  it  is  jovial  banter.  He  is  willing 
that  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  to¬ 
gether  till  the  harvest. 

The  three  little  volumes  arc  discreet¬ 
ly  chosen,  and  the  set  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  advanced  students  of  Rus¬ 
sian. — Anatole  G.  Mazour.  University 
of  Nevada. 
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■  Juan  Marin.  Viento  negro.  Santiago 
dc  Chile.  Nascimento.  1944.  256 
pages. — ^This  intense  novel  is  the  first 
which  Juan  Marin  has  published  since 
his  long  stay  in  China.  Its  originality, 
its  warm  human  quality,  its  stamp  of 
genuine  Americanism,  place  this  book 
alongside  Marin’s  other  great  novel 
Paralelo  53  Sur,  whose  appearance  in 
1936  placed  Juan  Marin  with  the  creators 
of  the  new  American  novel,  this  vigor¬ 
ous,  youthful  genre  which  interprets  the 
soul  of  the  common  people  and  gives  no 
thought  to  the  polishing  of  phrases  be¬ 
cause  it  is  busy  catching  the  vibrations 
of  life  itself,  seeking  out  the  hitherto  un¬ 
noticed  aspects  of  the  varied  and  unique 
life  of  America.  This  type  of  story,  alive 
with  emotional  and  plastic  power,  is  still 
a  new  world  for  many  readers. — Viento 
negro  is  a  bitter  book,  since  it  reproduces 
faithfully  the  reality  of  a  Chilean  port 
town.  The  phrase  which  the  author  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  charcoal  pits  might  be  used 
to  characterize  his  whole  book.  It  is  “like 
the  galleries  of  a  mine:  the  same  dense, 
murky  air,  the  same  crushing  darkness, 
the  same  helplessness  in  the  face  of  des¬ 
tiny,  the  same  sadness  and  loneliness.” — 
The  central  figure  of  the  book  is  Pedro 
Espinoza,  son  of  one  of  the  charcoal- 
burners  who  died  at  his  exhausting  labor, 
followed  by  his  mother,  corroded  by  her 
foul  and  miserable  surroundings;  then 
by  his  sister,  his  brothers,  his  sweetheart, 
sad  victim  of  prostitution,  dead  of 
venereal  disease.  Last  of  all  Pedro  him¬ 
self  loses  his  life  at  sea,  in  an  effort  to 
crush  a  revolution.  In  all  this  painful 
narrative,  Juan  Marin  never  strains  for 
effect,  never  exaggerates.  It  is  its  naked 
truthfulness,  the  dignity  of  the  profound¬ 
ly  human  in  it,  that  makes  Viento  negro 
a  novel  of  spiritual  substance.  For  its 
thoroughly  American  atmosphere  is  no 
obstacle  to  its  universality,  and  its  de¬ 
scriptive  vigor  never  weakens  its  emo¬ 
tional  poignancy. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

M  Isidoro  Sagii^s.  Mol  de  ciudad. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  248 
pages. — In  reviewing  this  author’s 


earlier  book,  we  expressed  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  its  psychological  keenness  and  the 
skill  with  which  it  caught  the  reality  of 
daily  life.  The  merits  of  Banco  ingUs  arc 
even  more  strikingly  evident  in  this 
grandiose  new  novel,  in  which  Isidoro 
Sagii^s,  rising  to  epic  heights,  transfers 
to  the  printed  page  his  vision  of  the  great 
city,  that  maelstrom  of  egoisms,  of  vio¬ 
lent  struggles,  of  false  ostentation,  whose 
tireless  vibration  deadens  and  destroys 
noble  impulses  and  dreams  of  genuine 
happiness.  “Mai  dc  ciudad”:  the  author 
diagnoses  this  disease  as  it  develops  in  a 
family  from  the  country,  father,  mother, 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  One  of  the  sis¬ 
ters  never  entirely  loses  her  love  for  the 
pure,  simple  life  of  the  country,  to  which 
she  eventually  returns  in  her  search  for 
healing  of  a  pulmonary  complaint. 
Father  and  son  arc  drawn  into  the  whirl¬ 
pool,  and  the  father  eventually  sacri¬ 
fices  his  life  in  an  effort  to  assure  the 
well-being  of  his  younger  daughter,  who 
has  been  completely  enslaved  by  the 
city.  This  novel,  notable  for  its  agile  and 
natural  dialogue,  skilfully  presents  one 
angle  of  life  in  Buenos  Aires — ^and  by  ex¬ 
tension,  in  any  very  large  city.  Naturally 
there  arc  other  phases  of  that  life  which 
could  have  received  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual  expression.  Isidoro  Sagiics  portrays 
the  phase  which  has  impressed  him  par¬ 
ticularly,  no  doubt  the  side  with  which 
he  is  most  familiar.  He  does  it  with  nar¬ 
rative  expertness,  with  realistic  accuracy, 
in  a  sober  and  thoroughly  personal  style, 
against  an  authentic  novelistic  back¬ 
ground. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Eduardo  dc  Saltcrain  Herrera.  El 
Arandu.  Montevideo.  Ccibo.  1944. 
368  pages. — In  this  novel  Saltcrain  He¬ 
rrera  ffavorously  recreates  the  Uruguay, 
and  especially  the  Montevideo,  of  the 
end  of  the  past  century.  And  he  docs 
this  without  any  sacrifice  of  novelistic 
form  or  thematic  co-ordination.  He  al¬ 
ways  succeeds  in  evoking  the  historical 
fact,  the  attested  detail  of  custom,  with 
such  relief  that,  at  least  to  our  taste,  the 
story  gains  each  time  in  charm.  We  sym¬ 
pathize  with  young  Arandu,  the  restless. 
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ambitious  hero,  and  his  ever-present 
faithful  dog,  Chaji.  But  for  all  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  this  psychological  achievement, 
we  are  even  more  interested  in  the  inci¬ 
dental  pictures,  both  delicate  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  sure  and  accurate  in  their  oudines: 
the  resolutions,  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Idiarte  Borda;  the  shipwreck  of  “La 
Esperanza”;  the  aesthetic-literary  ideas 
which  were  current  in  fin  de  sihcle  Mon¬ 
tevideo;  the  description  of  the  romantic 
atmosphere  of  the  city  of  Santa  Lucia, 
the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Uruguay¬ 
an  theater,  and  the  colorful  picture  of 
the  Montevideo  Carnival  in  days  that 
can  never  return.  There  are  also  fascinat¬ 
ing  references  to  certain  superstitions — 
like  the  “payc”  and  the  “m^itati,”  and 
to  the  history  of  the  famous  “mate  de 
las  Morales”. — El  Arandu  is  an  excellent 
novel,  written  in  a  brisk  and  personal 
style,  without  gimcracks  or  useless  diva¬ 
gations.  The  book  is  at  the  same  time 
classic  in  its  lines,  and  alive  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Creole  spontaneity;  which  versatility 
is  in  itself  a  reminiscence  of  the  period 
so  vividly  recalled  in  its  pages. — Gastdn 
Figucira.  Montevideo. 

*  Jose  Geraldo  Vieira.  A  Quadrage¬ 
sima  Porta.  Porta  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1943.  520  pages. — A  chronicle 
novel  of  the  Buddenbrooks  or  Forsythe 
pattern,  pretentious  in  bulk  and  subject, 
by  one  of  Brazil’s  popular  novelists.  It 
tells  the  story  of  three  generations  of  a 
Portuguese  family  and,  through  their 
connection  with  an  international  news 
agency,  the  history  of  Europe  from  1914 
to  1940.  Vieira  is  at  his  best  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  interludes  at  the  Portuguese  vil¬ 
lage  of  Mogadouro.  There  is  something 
impossibly  overladen  and  false  about  the 
European  background,  too  many  foreign 
phrases,  too  many  operetta  figures,  too 
much  strangeness.  This  novel  is  perhaps, 
along  with  the  Expeditionary  Force,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  Brazil’s  desire  to  enter  into 
the  current  of  world  affairs.  But  the 
Brazilian  novelist  must  not  resist  re¬ 
gionalism.  Intimate  knowledge  of  his 
own  country  and  his  own  people  is  his 
greatest  capital,  his  most  perfect  vessel. 


Refusal  to  use  it  is  as  absurd  as  refusal 
to  use  his  own  language.  Vieira,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  this  book,  was 
in  the  interior  of  Sao  Paulo  gathering 
material  for  a  new  novel.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  the  result,  although  it  is 
possible  that  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  as 
exotic  to  Vieira  as  Europe  was.  As  proof 
that  Vieira  has  betrayed  his  own  poten¬ 
tialities  in  A  Quadragesima  Porta,  pas¬ 
sages  that  creak  and  squeak  alternate 
with  passages  of  great  power  and  deli¬ 
cacy. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

Art 

*  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros.  No  hay  mds 
ruta  que  la  nuestra.  Importancia  na- 
cional  e  internacional  de  la  pintura 
mexicana  moderna.  Mexico.  Talleres 
Griheos.  1945.  127  pages. — David  Al¬ 
faro  Siqueiros,  the  perennial  revolution¬ 
ary  of  Mexican  painting,  is  still  fighting 
the  endless  batde  of  the  artist  with  the 
bourgeoisie.  Unlike  so  many  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
high  objectives  of  the  Mexican  wall 
painters  of  the  1920’s — to  educate  the 
people  socially  and  politically  through 
frescoes  in  public  places.  For  twenty 
years,  in  Mexico,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Argentina,  Chile  and  Cuba,  he  has  been 
attacking  the  seductions  of  salon  paint¬ 
ing  with  the  argument,  passionately  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  the  only  justification  for 
modern  art  is  its  social  usefulness. 

But,  in  spite  of  Senor  Alfaro  Siqueiros, 
the  Mexican  school  has  been  seduced. 
Orozco,  to  be  sure,  has  gone  on  painting 
his  bitter  monumental  murals,  but  paint¬ 
ing  now  for  himself  and  not  for  the  In¬ 
dians  who  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
complicated  disillusioned  themes  with 
which  he  deals.  Occasionally  Rivera 
makes  a  fresco,  but  the  revolutionary 
fire  is  gone  from  his  art,  if  not  from  his 
speech.  The  younger  men  paint  prin¬ 
cipally  the  small  easel  pictures  that  the 
dealers  want,  reworking  cleverly  the 
tourist  themes  of  cactus,  Indians  and 
blue  sky,  experimenting  with  surrealism 
like  their  contemjX)raries  everywhere. 
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Ninety  per  cent  of  their  output  comes  to 
the  United  States,  where  Mexican  art 
during  the  war  years  has  taken  up  the 
slack  in  the  Paris  trade. 

This  is  the  situation  which  has  im- 
pelled  Alfaro  Siqueiros  to  write  the 
newspaper  protests  and  pleas  which  fill 
his  latest  volume.  These  are  the  “rutinas 
nuevas  del  nuevo  academismo  snob, 
manifestacion  chic-domcstica,  social  epi- 
curista,  t^cnicamente  conformista,  falsa- 
mente  independiente,  manjar  exclusivo 
de  oligarcas  en  los  contados  paises  de 
clases  ricas  cultivadas.”  Over  and  over 
again  he  denounces  his  colleagues  in 
these  bombastic  terms,  urging  them  to 
close  their  ranks  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
recapture  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican 
renaissance.  He  would  have  them  join 
the  campaign  against  analphabetism  and 
he  wants  the  publishers  to  produce  cheap 
monographs  on  their  murals  which  the 
people  can  buy  and  read  instead  of  the 
expensive  limited  editions  de  luxe  now 
in  vogue  which  the  Mexican  people  sel¬ 
dom  see. 

The  book  is  written  in  bizarre  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  trying  style.  It  is  full  of  repeti¬ 
tions  and  doubtful  recommendations. 
Tlie  most  interesting  pages  contain  a 
rebuke  to  Picasso  and  some  remarks  on 
the  artist’s  own  recent  work  in  Chile  and 
Cuba.  The  whole  volume  serves  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  how  great  was  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  first  Mexican  moralists  and 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  repeat. — 
Robert  C.  Smith.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Sergio  Milliet.  Pintura  quase  sempre. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1944.  276  pages. — Sergio  Milliet  is  a 
great  paulista.  A  member  of  the  little 
circle  of  writers,  painters,  sculptors  and 
musicians  who  since  the  famous  Week 
of  Modern  Art  in  1922  have  made  Sao 
Paulo  the  most  vocal  center  of  artistic 
expression  in  Brazil,  he  has  become  the 
foremost  Brazilian  critic  of  art.  Long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  extensive  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  city,  he  is  now  director  of 
the  Biblioteca  Publica  Municipal  of  Sao 
Paulo,  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  South 
America.  Sergio  Milliet  writes  constant¬ 


ly  for  the  newspapers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Sao  Paulo,  and  from  time  to  time 
publishes  a  volume  of  exceptional  es¬ 
says  dealing  with  the  history  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  art. 

In  Pintura  quase  sempre  he  gives  us  a 
wide  assortment  of  these  essays,  some  of 
which  deal  with  entirely  new  themes, 
while  others  pick  up  threads  previously 
developed  elsewhere.  They  arc  grouped 
in  three  sections.  The  first  deals  with 
general  problems,  subject  matter  in  art, 
techniques  and  formulas,  and  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  modern  paint¬ 
ing  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  the  second  section, 
Marginalidade  da  arte  moderna,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  briefly  and  pcnctratingly  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  painting  from  the 
innovations  of  Giotto  to  Picasso.  This 
exposition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Portu¬ 
guese,  was  published  in  1943  with  the 
slighdy  different  title  Marginalidade  da 
pintura  moderna.  Finally  Senhor  Milliet 
has  included  a  number  of  very  personal, 
but  none  the  less  valuable  appraisals  of 
modern  artists  of  Sao  Paulo — Aldo 
Bonadci,  Tarsila  do  Amaral,  Ernesto  de 
Fiori,  Lasar  Scgall,  Emiliano  di  Caval¬ 
canti  and  Francisco  Rebolo  Gonsalves. 

It  is  precisely  these  essays  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  remarks  on  Brazilian  art  that  prove 
most  interesting  to  a  foreign  reader.  All 
of  us  know  of  Portinari’s  great  role  in 
Latin  American  art  but  very  few  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  of  his  colleagues. 
It  has  never  been  shown  in  a  representa¬ 
tive  exhibition  in  this  country,  as  it  was 
last  winter  in  London,  and  there  is  no 
book  on  modern  Brazilian  painting. 
Thus  Sergio  Millict’s  comments  on  the 
painters  of  Sao  Paulo  have  a  special  in¬ 
terest  because  they  deal  with  a  subject 
and  people  who  to  us  arc  almost  un¬ 
known. 

In  general  he  finds  these  artists  timid. 
Not  timid  in  accepting  the  new  conven¬ 
tions  of  modern  art  because  he  proves 
that  Di  Cavalcanti,  Tarsila,  and  Segall 
in  their  earlier  phases  were  pioneers  in 
contemporary  painting.  But  timid  be¬ 
cause  at  present  they  hesitate  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  brilliance  and  exuberance  of  the 
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Brazilian  landscape,  in  fear,  apparently 
of  being  condemned  as  “decorative 
painters,”  victims  of  a  tropical  cliche.  In 
justice  to  these  artists,  however,  Senhor 
Milliet  might  have  explained  that  this  is 
almost  precisely  what  happened  to  the 
impressionists  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  before 
Portinari’s  frank  and  brilliant  style  be¬ 
gan  to  sweep  them  aside.  As  a  result 
paulista  painting  in  spite  of  its  refine¬ 
ments  of  technique  and  color  has  for  the 
author  a  tendency  as  monotonous  as  the 
grey  houses  the  artists  inhabit  and  the 
bourgeois  existence  that  they  lead.  He 
finds  his  painter  friends  reluctant  to  face 
modern  social  problems  in  their  art.  But 
here  again  an  excuse  can  be  found  for 
them,  this  time  in  the  political  regime 
under  which  they  have  lived  so  long. 

Sergio  Milliet  deplores  also  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  public’s  extraordinary  tolerance 
of  mediocrity  and  academicism  in  the 
national  painting  and  voices  a  plea  for  a 
museum  of  modern  art  to  mold  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  taste  and  eventually  overcome  this 
situation.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard 
to  understand  his  constantly  repeated  at¬ 
tacks  on  “intellectual  art.”  Milliet  be¬ 
lieves,  as  he  has  said  elsewhere,  that 
cubism,  abstractionism,  and  surrealism 
are  “the  melancholy  negation  of  man.” 
For  him  they  are  “an  egotistic  and  sterile 
art  which  isolates  the  individual  and  de¬ 
stroys  his  capacity  for  feeling.”  In  this 
book  he  says  that  abstraction  “nao  passa 
de  uma  literatura  fdcil  e  desprovida  de 
hnalidade.”  By  such  statements  he 
would  limit  the  developing  Brazilian 
taste  to  purely  humanistic  channels.  By 
allowing  a  personal  distaste  for  certain 
accepted  mtxles  of  artistic  expression  to 
inspire  such  sweeping  generalizations, 
Senhor  Milliet  imperils  the  role  of  the 
modern  museum  he  advocates,  which 
must  be  to  present  without  bias  or  prefer¬ 
ence  successful  examples  of  all  aspects  of 
contemporary  art. — Robert  C.  Smith. 
Library  of  Congress. 

Miscellaneous 

^  Antologia  de  Carnaval.  Edited  by 
Wilson  Louzada.  Sketches  by  Percy 


Deanne.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  O  Cruzeiro. 
1945.  366  pages. — This  anthology  con¬ 
tains  some  forty  selections  from  Brazil¬ 
ian  literature  describing  various  aspects 
of  the  most  widely-known  festival  of 
Brazil.  The  selections  arc  arranged 
chronologically,  beginning  with  Manuel 
Antonio  de  Almeida  and  ending  with 
Rubcm  Braga.  This  arrangement  shows 
to  some  extent  the  development  of  Car¬ 
nival  through  the  years,  but  it  makes 
impossible  an  analytical  treatment.  The 
selections  are  interesting  and  the  sketches 
by  Percy  Deanne  add  a  humorous  cle¬ 
ment.  The  task  of  ferreting  through  the 
whole  of  Brazilian  literature  to  End  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Carnival  was  obviously  not 
easy. 

TTic  historical  introduction  by  Wil¬ 
son  Louzada  contains  some  surprising 
facts.  Carnival  as  it  is  known  in  Rio 
does  not  have  a  long  history:  it  came  into 
being,  from  a  variety  of  elements,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Its 
predecessor  in  the  big  cities  was  the 
entrudo,  a  form  of  horse-play  in  which 
water  in  a  variety  of  containers  sailed 
freely  through  the  air. 

The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  clearly 
favorable  to  the  institution  of  Carnival. 
The  editor  claims  that  these  days  of  free 
association  between  classes,  races  and 
sexes  have  done  much  to  encourage  the 
democratic  process  in  Brazil.  In  periods 
when  the  government  suppressed  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the 
satirical  songs  and  jokes  of  Carnival  al¬ 
lowed  the  voice  of  the  liberal  opposition 
to  be  heard.  This  was  an  important  rea¬ 
son  why  from  time  to  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  has  attempted  to  suppress 
Carnival.  The  editor  admits  that  now 
the  tendency  is  to  celebrate  it  in  clubs 
and  private  homes,  so  that  it  is  losing 
much  of  its  value  for  social  catharsis. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  large 
sections  of  the  educated  classes  of  Brazil 
have  little  sympathy  for  Carnival  and 
that  the  government  has  for  some  years 
prohibited  the  street  processions  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  author  fails  to  men¬ 
tion  the  legitimate  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  of  the  “national  holiday.” 
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The  non-Brazilian  reader  should  be 
warned  that  Brazilians  are  not  proud  of 
Carnival  and  that  Brazilian  civilization, 
as  a  noble  development  of  Latinity,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  studied  on  quite  a  difier- 
ent  plane.  Unfortunately  most  North 
Americans  think  of  Brazil  in  terms  of 
Carnival,  and  entertain  as  superficial  a 

“TTte  recent  book  by  L.  Chukovskaya 
and  L.  Zhukova,  Children  Tal(e  the 
Floor  (published  by  the  Deitzdat— Chil¬ 
drens  Publishers)^  called  forth  lively  re¬ 
sponse  among  literary  and  educational 
circles  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One  cannot 
read  these  accounts  of  children  who  were 
direct  participants  in  the  war  without  be¬ 
ing  profoundly  moved.  These  children 
have  in  their  brief  lives  seen  more  than 
the  average  adult.  Here  we  meet  a  boy- 
guerrilla  who  made  his  way  from  the 
German  rear  to  a  Children’s  Home  in 
Tashkent,  or  the  little  ballet  student  who 
became  a  Red  Cross  aide  and  dressed 
the  wounded  during  air-raids.  Here  are 
children  who  witnessed  the  violent 
deaths  of  their  parents,  a  boy  who  killed 
a  German  officer.  Their  language,  im¬ 
mature  and  with  the  utter  sincerity  of 
childhood,  is  retained  exactly  by  the 
authors.  A  freight  train  bearing  the  in¬ 
mates  of  a  Children’s  Home  in  the 
Donbas  traveled  to  the  accompaniment 
of  German  bombs  and  machine-gun  fire. 
The  walls  of  the  car  were  riddled  by  bul¬ 
lets.  Finally  it  reached  safety,  ‘and  we 
watched  the  Volga  and  little  boats 
through  the  holes,’  is  the  end  of  the  tale 
as  told  by  a  ten-year-old  passenger.” — 
Inozemtzev,  in  V OKS  Bulletin. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  recendy  pub¬ 
lished  memoirs,  Pfo  Baroja  remarks  on 
his  page  16:  “But  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  be  extremely  careful  as  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  every  statement  we  make,  even 
the  most  unimportant,  since  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  statement,  if  it  is  inaccurate  also, 
had  much  better  not  be  made.”  He  re¬ 
peats  this  idea  several  times  throughout 
the  book.  And  on  page  213,  in  mention¬ 
ing  his  own  New  York  publisher,  he 


notion  of  Brazil  as  the  French  who  main¬ 
tain  that  “Les  Portugais  sont  toujours 
gais.”  Like  Portugal,  Brazil  is,  despite 
its  scintillating  humor,  a  profoundly 
melancholy  country,  and  he  who  cannot 
understand  saudade  will  never  jusdy  ap¬ 
preciate  the  land  of  the  Carnival. — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

speaks  of  “Paul  Knopf,”  a  cognomen 
which,  on  page  223,  he  modifies  to  “Al¬ 
berto  Knopf.”  The  most  curious  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  publisher’s  name 
is  actually  Alfred  A.  Knopf. — From  El 
Hijo  Prddigo,  Mexico  City. 

Blaise  Cendrars  reports  that  he  has 
completed  a  novel  called  L’homme 
foudroy^,  which  will  be  published  by 
Denocl  as  soon  as  sufficient  paper  is 
available.  This  may,  however,  be  a  long 
time,  since  the  book  is  more  than  400 
pages  long. 

Miguel  Albornoz,  in  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Ecuador’s  representative  in  the  Pan 
American  Hall  of  Fame  in  Washington 
is  not  a  soldier  or  statesman  like  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  United  States,  Bolivar  of 
Venezuela,  Juarez  of  Mexico,  Marti  of 
Cuba,  San  Mardn  of  Argentina,  O’Hig¬ 
gins  of  Chile,  Sucre  of  Bolivia,  but  the 
journalist  and  scholar  Francisco  Eugenio 
Espejo  (1747-1795),  Ecuador’s  first  pub¬ 
lic  librarian,  editor  of  her  first  news¬ 
paper,  author  of  literary  classics  like  El 
nuevo  Luciano  and  La  ciencia  blancar- 
dina,  forerunner  of  Pasteur  in  the  study 
of  microbes.  He  died  in  prison.  Men  are 
still  building  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 

Mr.  Francisco  Aguilera  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Foundation  makes  the  acquisition 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  the  Leon¬ 
ard  Kebler  E)on  Quixote  Collection  the 
occasion  for  a  very  informative  article 
on  the  outstanding  editions  of  Don 
Quixote,  in  the  original  and  in  various 
other  languages  {The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current  Ac¬ 
quisitions,  February,  1945). 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Bool(s  in  French,  see  "“Head-Liners") 

*  Paul  Bringuier.  J“ai  vu  VAmSrique  were  helpless  before  the  Blitzl^rieg,  it 


en  guerre.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  88 
pages. — What  impression  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  effort  do  foreign  visitors  usual¬ 
ly  gain?  We  who  are  on  the  inside  know 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  picture — 
that  there  is  frequent  profiteering,  heart¬ 
less  shirking  of  duties  by  war  workers 
and  others,  intri^e,  pharisaism,  ugly 
recrimination,  mild  disloyalty  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  forms,  but  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  risen  to  the  emergency  much 
better  than  our  peace-time  records  might 
have  led  one  to  expect.  Paul  Bringuier, 
who  spent  three  months  in  this  country 
in  1943  on  an  official  mission,  here 
stresses  our  virtues  and  our  worthy 
achievements;  and  he  soft-pedals  our 
sins  and  shortcomings  rather  oftener, 
perhaps,  than  was  necessary.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  the  little  volume  is 
mushy.  Bringuier  is  a  skilful  writer,  and 
his  book  is  vigorous  and  (with  some  un¬ 
important  exceptions)  well-informed. 
Bringuier,  who  was  with  the  late  Jean 
Mermoz  on  the  first  airplane  crossing  of 
the  South  Adantic  from  West  to  East 
in  May,  1933,  is  a  man’s  man,  and  his 
sentimental  passages  are  touching  and 
genuine.  His  book  is  a  pleasant  and  use¬ 
ful  addition  to  the  documents  of  the 
time. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Andr^  Gide.  Pages  de  Journal,  1 939- 
1942.  Edited  by  Jacques  Schiffrin, 
New  York.  Pantheon  Books.  1944.  170 
pages.  $2.00. — Gide’s  diary  has  become 
an  institution.  The  present  instalment 
keeps  up  the  usual  interests  of  the 
series,  but  with  a  poignancy  and  a  unity 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  war  diary.  Not  formal¬ 
ly,  but  in  spirit,  an  Apologia.  Although 
Gide  was  not  haled  before  the  Riom 
Court,  he  was  one  of  the  accused.  “C’est 
la  faute  if  Voltaire,  c’est  la  faute  ^  Rous¬ 
seau.”  If  Gamelin,  Georges  and  Gort 


was  because  Gide  had  been  too  fond  of 
delicate  shades.  Like  Socrates,  he  had 
corrupted  youth. 

For  one  day  at  least,  Gide  was  duped 
by  P^tain:  “His  address  over  the  radio 
was  admirable.”  On  the  morrow,  he  was 
beginning  to  see  through  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Vichy  regime.  Chardonne, 
a  third-rater  once  famous  for  discover¬ 
ing  and  extolling  conjugal  love,  acted  as 
a  reagent.  It  was  about  March  ’41  that 
Gide,  in  protest,  began  to  raise  his  head 
and  take  heart  again.  The  following 
tribute,  in  its  modesty  and  simplicity, 
has  a  classic  ring:  “Le  spectacle  des 
d^faillances  m^mes  devient  un  encou¬ 
ragement,  du  moment  que  I’on  s’en  re¬ 
live.  B^ni  soit  celui  qui  permit  et  fa- 
vorisa  la  restauration  de  notre  dignitc. 
Ce  rel^vement  nous  parait  aujourd’hui 
d’autant  plus  beau  que  la  chute  ^tait 
plus  profonde.” — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

*  Robert  Lacour-Gayet.  Les  grandes 
crises  de  Vhistoire  de  France.  Mont¬ 
real.  Variet^s.  1945.  279  pages.  $1.50. — 
Time  moves  unevenly,  in  spite  of  all 
chronometers.  There  are  critical  mo¬ 
ments,  akin  to  rapids,  and  long  sluggish 
pools.  Scientific  history  (evolutionary 
sociology)  might  devote  itself  to  age¬ 
long  anonymous  trends.  Popular  narra¬ 
tive  history  deals  only  with  personalities 
and  episodes:  the  method  of  the  ro¬ 
mancer  and  the  journalist.  An  interme¬ 
diate  stage  deals  with  men  and  events, 
but  with  due  regard  to  their  significance. 

So  Lacour-Gayet  treats  of  the  “crises” 
in  French  history.  A  crisis,  in  his  very 
elastic  conception,  may  extend  over 
hundreds  of  years  (the  downfall  of 
Rome)  or  over  a  few  weeks  (The  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848).  He  attempts  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  sharp  and  apparently 
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catastrophic  crises,  there  is  a  persistent 
identity,  a  “constant,”  which  is  France. 

I  am  interested  in  the  thesis  (not 
radically  different  from  Michelet’s:  “La 
France  est  une  personne.”),  but  not 
wholly  convinced.  The  treatment  is  re¬ 
markably  intelligent;  the  style  unob¬ 
trusive,  transparent,  with  the  sharpness 
of  a  perfect  instrument.  But  there  are 
no  revelations  and  no  revaluations  in 
this  book;  it  sounds  fearless,  and  is  ir¬ 
remediably  safe.  It  cannot  be  used  as  an 
elementary  textbook,  and  it  does  not 
bring  any  illumination.  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  its  art;  it  is  a  kind  of  sonata, 
a  piece  of  historical  writing  of  medium 
difficulty,  not  soul-stirring,  but  fault¬ 
lessly  performed. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  G.  A.  Borgese.  La  Marche  du  Fas- 
c'tsme.  Montreal.  Editions  dc  I’Arbre. 
1945.  265  pages. — A  streamlined  French 
version  of  Goliath.  Etiemble,  a  sensitive 
stylist  in  his  own  right,  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  adaptation.  However,  no 
one  could  render  the  teeming  richness 
of  Borgese ’s  style.  So,  although  the  book 
is  handier  in  its  French  form,  the  fuller 
English  text  remains  indispensable. 

When  it  first  appeared,  Goliath  was  a 
battle  cry  and  a  prophecy.  The  present 
volume  is  a  retrospect,  a  Requiem  and  a 
warning  (The  last  chapter.  Fin  de  la 
Marche,  is  new  in  book  form).  Mussolini 
is  dead.  But  the  policy  among  the  “pluto- 
democracies”  that  made  his  rise  possible 
is  as  alive  as  ever.  We  have  not  quite 
got  rid  of  the  Hoare-Laval  spirit  (I  am 
told  that  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  is  not  in  jail, 
but  hiding  under  a  more  resplendent 
tide).  The  House  of  Savoy  has  not  been 
unequivocally  repudiated.  So  long  as  the 
issue  has  not  been  decided,  Goliath  re¬ 
tains  its  value  as  a  powerful  weapon;  as 
soon  as  it  is  decided,  the  book  will  take 
its  place  as  a  great  historical  document. 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

**  Georges  Gurvitch.  La  declaration  des 

droits  sociaux.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1944.  190  pages. — This  vol¬ 
ume,  in  the  series  “Civilisation”  edited 


by  Jacques  Maritain,  is  a  highly  idealis¬ 
tic  and  Leftist  social  program  suggested 
primarily  for  the  reconstruction  of 
France.  The  author,  professor  of  so¬ 
ciology  in  the  University  of  Strasbourg, 
is  an  extreme  pluralist.  He  wants  to  com¬ 
bat  the  economic  feudalism  of  the  capi¬ 
talists  and  the  political  tyranny  of  the 
State.  His  panacea  is  emphasis  on  man’s 
plural  relations  as  producer,  consumer, 
citizen,  and  human  being.  Man  in  each 
of  these  relations  belongs  to  groups,  and 
these  groups  ought  to  be  given  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  social  rights  to  supplement 
the  1789  declaration  of  political  rights. 

After  expounding  his  own  principles 
and  quoting  at  length  from  the  social 
welfare  clauses  of  the  Weimar,  Soviet 
and  Mexican  constitutions,  as  well  as 
from  President  Roosevelt’s  speeches,  M. 
Gurvitch  gives  his  own  “Declaration  of 
Social  Rights”  in  58  paragraphs.  They 
provide  for  a  National  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil  which  would  function  parallel  to  a 
one-chamber  political  legislature.  A 
Supreme  Parity  Court,  half  chosen  by 
the  Economic  Council  and  half  by  the 
political  legislature,  would  decide  as  a 
court  of  highest  appeal  disputes  between 
different  pluralistic  groups.  The  work¬ 
ing  week  would  be  fixed  at  40  hours  as 
a  maximum,  and  might  be  reduced  to 
even  less.  There  w’ould  be  two  obligatory 
types  of  elective  “shop  councils,”  one 
composed  exclusively  of  employees  to 
“control”  the  factory,  the  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  to  “manage”  the  factory.  To  as¬ 
sure  the  rights  of  persons  as  human  be¬ 
ings  all  distinctions  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children  are  abolished. 
Women  are  to  have  equal  economic 
rights  with  men.  Free  education,  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary  and  higher,  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  all.  Peasant  proprietors  are  to  pay 
no  taxes  on  their  land  because  land  is 
the  basis  of  production.  The  emphasis  is 
on  rights,  not  duties.  It  sounds  pretty 
radical,  but  it  may  represent  more  or 
less  the  views  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Left-wing  Resistance  elements  in 
France;  hence  its  possible  importance. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 
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*  Noel-Picrrc  Lenoir.  Preface  h  la  Paix. 

Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944.  355  pages. 

— Writing  in  exile  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  autumn  of  1943,  M.  Lenoir  looked 
both  forward  and  backward.  In  the  first 
half  of  his  thoughtful  and  well-informed 
book  he  drew  lessons  from  past  diplo¬ 
matic  history.  He  analyzed  the  great 
European  peace  treaties  of  Westphalia, 
Utrecht,  Vienna  and  Versailles.  On  this 
basis  he  warned  against  improvisation, 
compromises  of  expediency,  and  the 
dangers  of  imposing  a  peace  of  venge¬ 
ance  and  destruction  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war.  He  rightly  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  kind  of  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  European  Great  Powers,  such 
as  was  achieved  in  1815,  and  the  reinte¬ 
gration  of  the  vanquished  into  the  world 
of  the  victors. 

In  the  second  half  of  his  volume  he 
looked  at  the  more  difficult  problems  to 
be  solved  after  World  War  II — the  form 
of  an  international  organization;  eco¬ 
nomic  questions  of  reparations,  food,  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  and  tariffs;  minor¬ 
ity  populations;  and  the  re-education  of 
the  Axis  peoples.  Though  some  of  his 
ideas  have  been  superseded  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  and  the 
United  Nations  functional  organiza¬ 
tions  already  existing,  his  suggestions 
are  worth  reading  because  of  his  mod¬ 
eration,  his  sense  for  what  is  practical, 
and  his  historical  perspective. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  M.  S.  Gillet,  O.  P.  V Eloquence  sacrie. 

Paris.  Correa.  Onzieme  edition, 

1943.  336  pages. — Sermons,  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  sermons,  by  the  best  French 
religious  orators,  sixteenth  to  nineteenth 
century  inclusive.  Beginning  with  Pere 
Maillard  and  according  suitable  space 
to  the  unexcelled  seventeenth  century 
“Pleiade,”  Pere  Gillet  stresses  the 
Church’s  warnings  against  eighteenth 
century  demoralization  and  the  ap¬ 
proaching  social  and  political  debacle, 
and  follows  with  sermons  which  illus¬ 
trate  trends  in  modern  Catholic  religious 
thought.  One  can  see  how  the  elo¬ 


quence  of  Bossuet,  which  “semble  venir 
comme  d’clle-mcme,  attir6  par  la  gran¬ 
deur  des  choses,  et  pour  servir  d’inter- 
prete  a  la  sagesse  qui  parle,”  influences 
the  sermons  of  later  writers  who  are  rep¬ 
resented. 

In  including  a  large  number  of 
preachers  and  a  variety  of  themes,  the 
author  has  sometimes  given  space  to 
second-rate  matter.  But  inequality  of 
merit  is  inevitable  in  a  large-scale 
anthology,  and  the  selections  arc  prob¬ 
ably  fairly  representative  of  the  periods 
considered.  The  reviewer  has  noticed 
an  error  or  two  in  dates.  The  book  has 
no  bibliography,  which  is  unfortunate. 
But  the  interpretative  preface,  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  introduction  to  the  selections  from 
each  author,  and  the  frequent  appro¬ 
priate  citations  arc  scholarly  and  useful. 
— R.  Tyson  Wycl^^off.  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

**  Alexandre  Koyre.  Entretiens  sur 
Descartes.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1944.  113  pages. — In  a  scries  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Cairo  M. 
Koyr6,  late  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
revives  for  us  the  adventures  of  a  great 
mind  which,  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
religious,  political,  and  philosophical  in¬ 
tolerance,  took  up  the  task  of  defending 
the  individual’s  right  to  think  and  be¬ 
lieve.  A  direct  heir  of  Montaigne’s 
skepticism,  Descartes,  unlike  his  disen¬ 
chanted  master,  uses  doubt  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  method  of  destroying  dogmatism 
and  re-establishing  man’s  confidence  in 
science.  The  present  status  of  scientific 
knowledge,  according  to  Koyre,  would 
pit  Descartes  against  Bacon  in  their  re¬ 
spective  presentations  of  the  correct  sci¬ 
entific  method.  We  regret  that  Professor 
Koyre’s  rather  succinct  treatment  of  the 
subject  does  not  permit  him  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  important  issues.  Among 
others,  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
science  and  metaphysics,  which  he  raises 
in  connection  with  his  rapid  parallel  of 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  needs  further  de¬ 
velopment.  Written  in  beautiful  French 
with  the  evident  intention  of  being  read 
before  a  lay  audience,  these  lectures  do 
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not  contribute  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  £)escartes. — Manuel  Olguin.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

*  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Vautre  monde 
ou  le  cadran  stellaire.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran9aise.  1942.  233  pages. — 
This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  Maeterlinck’s 
“Pascalian”  series.  Pascalian  because  it 
deals  with  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the 
ultimate,  and  sundry  other  things  “be¬ 
hind  the  beyond.’’  Pascalian  also  because 
it  is  made  up  of  fragments.  But  Pascal  is 
the  hero  of  a  tremendous  drama:  a  man 
for  whom  the  chief  dignity  of  man  con¬ 
sisted  in  thought,  and  yet  who  sought 
(with  groaning)  and  possessed  (despair¬ 
ingly)  a  certitude  transcending  thought; 
at  the  same  time  a  rationalist,  an  ortho¬ 
dox  traditional  Christian,  and  a  mystic. 
Maeterlinck  is  none  of  these  things:  he 
is  wholly  an  agnostic.  So  he  can  only 
rattle  together  words  which,  he  has  told 
us,  were  void  of  all  concept.  Death  is  the 
only  reality,  and  there  is  no  death.  (Le¬ 
conte  de  Lisle  said:  “£t  le  n6ant  final 
des  ^tres  et  des  choses/Est  I’uniquc 
raison  de  leur  rcalit6.’’)  “Tout  est  dans 
rien,  et  rien  est  dans  tout.’’  “Si  Dieu 
n’existait  pas,  il  ne  resterait  rien  du  tout; 
et  du  coup,  rien  du  tout  deviendrait  tout, 
e’est  a  dire  Dieu.’’  Which  reminds  me  of 
an  old  parody  of  Hugo’s  apocalyptic  at¬ 
titudes: 

Tout  est  rien,  rien  est  tout. 

Je  coupe:  atoutl 

Toutou,  pauvre  chien! 
Agnosticism  needs  no  further  elucida¬ 
tion;  it  is  complete  in  its  very  name. 
What  we  need  is  to  transcend  or  trans¬ 
mute  agnosticism.  Maeterlinck  refuses 
even  to  organize  agnosticism  on  the  hu¬ 
man  plane:  “Quelle  sera  la  morale  de 
I’agnosticisme?  (the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion)  Au  bout  de  quelque  temps,  I’agnos- 
ticisme  s’elevera  assez  haut  poiu*  n’en 
avoir  plus  besoin;  car  la  morale  n’est  in¬ 
dispensable  qu’a  ceux  qui  pensent  bas.’’ 
Haut,  bas?  How  can  agnosticism  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  high  and  low?  (I 
should  translate  the  above:  Morality, 
mores,  the  norm,  the  average,  is  a  guide 


only  for  those  who  are  below  the  aver¬ 
age.) 

So  I  am  an  agnostic  about  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  agnosticism.  Yet  I  like  the  book. 
Take  it  as  a  piece  of  music.  The  notes 
have  charm,  the  chords  have  power.  It 
means  nothing  (i.e.  everything,  since 
they  are  interchangeable),  but  it  induces 
a  mood.  Dreaming,  in  a  darkling  haze, 
that  we  might  be  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss.  Rather  a  pleasant  dream  in  war¬ 
time. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

**  A.-D.  Sertillanges,  O.  P.  La  vie 
catholique.  Montreal.  L^vrier.  1945. 
Two  vols.,  267  and  275  pages.  The  set, 
$2.00. — These  volumes  by  the  well 
known  Dominican  were  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  (Lecofire:  J.  Gabalda, 
1920-21).  They  are  written  with  clarity, 
brilliance,  and  breadth  of  spirit  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  centering  about 
the  theme  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  it  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life.  The  author  urges  that  individuals, 
and  especially  society,  be  so  at  one  with 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  channels  of 
grace  offered  by  the  Church  that  the 
whole  course  of  life  may  attain  its  utmost 
significance  and  become  a  veritable  lit¬ 
urgy.  But  he  does  far  more  than  theolo¬ 
gize  and  generalize.  He  particularizes 
with  a  penetrating  and  detailed  analysis 
of  how  these  general  principles  apply  to 
the  student,  the  manual  laborer,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man.  With  a  wealth  of  well- 
chosen  quotations  and  much  wisdom  he 
discusses  such  varied  topics  as  recreation, 
family  life,  civic  affairs,  suffering,  pov¬ 
erty,  wealth,  charity,  books,  conversa¬ 
tion,  ending  with  chapters  on  death  and 
immortality. 

Some  tx^ks  on  philosophy  and  the 
history  of  theology  have  tended  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  Platonic-Augustinian 
side  of  Roman  Catholicism  since  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  Father  Sertillanges 
we  find  ample  warning  against  such 
overgeneralization.  In  a  framework  of 
ideas  which  arc,  of  course,  basically 
Artisotclian-Thomistic,  he  constantly 
expresses  a  warm  and  thoroughgoing 
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Augustinian  piety.  This  superb  survey 
of  applied  theology  has  great  inspira¬ 
tional  as  well  as  informational  value. — 
Eugene  S.  Tanner.  University  of  Tulsa. 

^  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  Le  XV He 
Stacie,  le  classique  et  le  baroque. 
Suivi  de  trois  Studes  sur  Malherbe, 
Molihre,  Mme.  de  Lambert.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1944.  281  pages. — A  work¬ 
manlike  exposition  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  intellectual  climate  in  France  and  of 
its  results  in  the  literature  of  the  age  of 
Racine  and  Molicre.  So  close  to  the  facts 
docs  this  essay  hew,  that  criticism  upon 
it  can  not  be  separated  from  judgment 
on  the  life  and  the  literature  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  with  which  it  deals.  To  this  review¬ 
er,  the  seventeenth  century  seems,  upon 
the  whole,  less  admirable  than  de  Rey¬ 
nold  finds  it.  Although  Racine  and 
Molicre  arc  indeed  towering  literary 
landmarks,  perhaps  they  soar  despite  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  Professor  de  Reynold  appears 
so  enamored  of  the  century  that  some 
even  of  its  vices  become  virtues  in  his 
treatment.  He  paints  both  its  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  a  society  of  elite,  with  its  corol¬ 
lary  blindness  to  the  human  mass,  and 
its  authoritarian  principle,  whether  in 
church,  in  government,  or  in  “the  rules” 
of  literature,  with  approval  throughout. 
“Pour  le  XVIIc  sicclc,  pour  Ics  classiques, 
la  hn  de  la  poesic,  de  la  litt^raturc,  est 
d’cnscigner,  de  former  unc  ^litc.”  “L’hu- 
manitc  qu’il  nous  rcprcscntc,  e’est  I’hu- 
manite  d’unc  elite  restreinte,  au-dcssus 
de  laquellc  il  nc  faut  point  regarder, 
mais  au-dcssous  de  laquelle  on  nc  rc- 
gardcra  point  non  plus.”  As  for  author¬ 
ity,  de  Reynold  quotes  M.  Rcn^  Bray’s 
remark,  “On  prcferc  unc  pcnsce  nette 
aux  plus  tem^raires  speculations,”  just 
to  have  opportunity  to  append,  “Mais 
unc  pcnsce  nette  cxige  k  son  tour  un 
principc  d’autoritc.”  There  is  a  lacuna  in 
the  logic. 

Occasionally  de  Reynold  admits  that 
the  dead  ness  at  the  close  of  the  classic 
period  resulted  from  a  pure  authoritar¬ 
ianism  lacking  in  the  individualistic  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  earlier  baroque:  “En  le 


rcglant  ct  cn  le  codifiant  ainsi,  le  XVIIc 
sicclc  finira  par  le  steriliser,  le  r^duire  ^ 
un  arsenal  d’all^gories  s^hes  et  de  ma¬ 
chines  poctiques.”  Yet  even  after  the  ad¬ 
mission  he  seems  to  feel  that  the  ro¬ 
mantic  reaction  which  again  recovered 
the  pulse  of  life  in  literature  was  an  al¬ 
most  unqualified  tragedy. 

Thus,  the  faults  of  the  book  arc  the 
faults  of  the  century  it  treats.  Its  value 
is  that  it  is  a  clear,  vivid,  and  concise 
introduction  to  the  period.  Though  the 
volume  may  not  lead  the  reader  to  ap¬ 
prove  unqualifiedly,  it  will  help  him  to 
understand. — Edward  Murray  Clarity. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Maurice  Ricord.  Marseille,  citi  litti- 
raire.  Marseille.  Robert  Laffont. 
1942.  306  pages.  30  francs. — ^This  short 
and  yet  satisfying  anthology  of  Provence 
is  interesting,  aside  from  its  literary  im¬ 
portance,  for  the  vividness  with  which 
it  brings  out  the  local  patriotism  of  the 
Marseillais  and  the  Mediterranean  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Meridional.  Marseilles  is 
one  of  the  great  “paysages  litt6raircs”  of 
France  and  has  inspired  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  writers  of  all  time.  This  litdc 
volume  will  acquaint  the  traveler  with 
various  aspects  of  the  city:  its  historical 
monuments,  landscape  and  climate,  its 
commercial  and  cultural  activity.  Mar¬ 
seilles,  a  Greek  colony,  was  praised  by 
Aristotle  and  Julius  Caesar.  We  have 
documents,  chiefly  in  Latin,  concerning 
its  part  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Provence 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries. 
During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen¬ 
turies  the  city  prospered  by  virtue  of  the 
Crusades,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  presence  of  the  Troubadours  lent  it 
glamour.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
played  host  to  such  visitors  as  the  Due 
de  Guise  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  Madame 
de  S6vign6’s  letter  to  her  daughter  were 
addressed  to  Marseilles,  since  her  son- 
in-law  was  lieutenant-general  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  The  town  appears  in  the  writings 
of  Montesquieu,  Andr6  Chenier  and 
Voltaire.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  is 
mentioned  by  Chateaubriand  and  im¬ 
mortalized  in  Dumas  Pore’s  Comte  de 
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Monte  Cristo.  Mistral  has  painted  the 
fairest  of  all  pictures  of  the  Provencal 
maiden.  In  our  own  time,  Marcel  Pa¬ 
gnol’s  plays  celebrate  the  wit  and  good- 
humor  of  the  Marseilles  bourgeois.  But 
“Marseille  n’est  pas  un  port  de  mer  ou 
la  France  finit;  c’est  le  commencement 
d’une  autre  France,”  and  many  French 
writers,  on  their  way  to  the  outer  Empire 
and  foreign  countries,  have  remembered 
it  in  their  writings.  Of  distinguished  for¬ 
eigners,  it  was  especially  Casanova  and 
Poniatowski,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  were  captivated  by  its  charm  and 

gaiety- 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  present  moment.  After 
years  of  occupation,  brutality  and  suf¬ 
fering,  Marseilles  must  become  its  lov¬ 
able  and  marvelous  old  self  again;  for 
without  the  “Vieux  Port”  the  world 
would  be  sadly  poorer. —  Use  Cohnen. 
London. 

*  Suzanne  Chantal.  Dieu  ne  dort  pas. 

New  York.  Maison  Franqaise.  1944. 

303  pages. — It  is  too  bad  that  these 
French  books  do  not  provide  informa¬ 
tion  to  editors  about  their  authors.  The 
reviewer  would  like  to  know  more  about 
Suzanne  Chantal  and  her  work.  She  has 
the  ability  to  throw  a  whole  string  of 
characters  into  what  becomes  a  novel  in 
the  Dickens  manner,  with  slender  cords 
binding  the  whole  into  a  comprehensive 
and  brilliant  picture  of  the  back-wash  of 
European  refugees  that  found  their 
devious  ways  to  Lisbon  following  the 
debacle  in  more  northern  countries.  Es¬ 
sentially  a  realistic  novel,  it  is  not  devoid 
of  romantic  touches  and  dramatic  sit¬ 
uations.  The  style  is  vigorous,  clear  and 
at  times  extremely  journalistic  and  mod¬ 
ern.  A  thoughtful  book  that  asks  many 
questions  but  confines  its  answers  to  the 
solution  of  the  immediate  problems  of 
the  refugees,  unless  the  answer  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  death  or  prison. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Colette.  Le  l{ept.  Paris.  Arthcme 

Fayard.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1943. 

204  pages. — Straight  Colette,  good 

vintage;  perfect,  not  supreme.  Neitf 


the  searching  power  of  Chiri,  nor  the 
febrile  disquieting  grace  of  Le  bli  en 
her  be.  Two  long  stories,  Le  kl^pi,  Un 
tendron;  two  short  ones.  La  cire  verte, 
Armande.  Take  the  second,  Un  tendron. 
An  elderly  man  relates  an  advanced 
flirtation,  when  he  was  fifty,  with  a 
peasant  girl  of  fifteen.  Easy  to  imagine, 
with  such  a  theme,  the  savage,  Swiftian 
satire  of  Aldous  Huxley;  the  incurable 
sentimentality  of  Pierre  Loti;  the  faun¬ 
like  leer  of  Anatole  France — all  three 
great  artists,  but  with  fatal  Haws.  Colette 
is  absolutely  transparent.  The  man  must 
have  spoken  thus,  and  not  otherwise.  He 
exposes  himself,  but  without  exhibition¬ 
ism  and  without  self-irony.  It  is  for  you 
to  judge,  if  you  care.  In  the  two  longer 
stories,  the  atmosphere  is  remarkably 
well  rendered:  the  writing  proletariat  in 
Paris,  an  autumn  in  Franche-Comte. 
“C’est  Colette;  c’est  la  vie;  et  voilii  tout.” 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Laurent  Daniel.  Les  amants  d’ Avi¬ 
gnon.  Alger.  C\\AT\ot.  1944. 122  pages. 
— The  trade  name  Chariot,  Alger,  1944, 
is  here  added  to  the  previous  date-line: 
Editions  de  Minuit,  Paris,  1943.  The 
author  is,  according  to  the  “blurb,”  none 
other  than  Elsa  Triolet,  known  as  one 
of  the  courageous  fighters  in  the  French 
Underground  and  presented  to  us  by 
Aragon  in  his  Yeux  d'Elsa.  Thus,  we  are 
in  full  Resistance:  the  publisher,  the 
author,  the  novel  are  printers,  writers 
and  expression  of  the  Underground.  Les 
amants  d' Avignon  is  not  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  work.  It  is  as  noble  in  its  unemo¬ 
tional  approach  as  Vercors’  Silence  de  la 
mer,  and  certainly  gives  more  than  a 
mere  glimpse  of  what  happens  to  the 
quieter  emotions  (love)  when  they  are 
overshadowed  by  unusual  experiences 
(work  in  the  Underground).  Vercors’ 
novel  is  more  clear<ut,  more  convincing, 
more  moving  than  this  short  book  of 
Laurent  Daniel.  As  a  human  document, 
however,  Les  amants  d' Avignon  is 
highly  valuable  as  a  vigorous  corrective 
of  the  empty  Hollywood  version  of  the 
Resistance. — Fredericks  Lehner.  West 
r  Virginia  State  College. 
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X  Francois  Hcrtcl.  Anatole  Laplante, 
curieux  homme.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc. 
1944.  165  pages. — Here  indeed  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  novel,  if  that  elastic  term  may  be 
stretched  to  include  an  effort  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  print  the  elucubrations  of  a 
Picasso,  liiere  is  no  coherent  plot:  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  maniacs  pass  before  us  and  the 
author’s  intention  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  remark:  “Rien  de  ce  qu’on  ap- 
pelle  d’ordinaire  vie  ne  vaut  la  peine 
d’etre  v6cu.”  The  candid  reader  can 
only  congratulate  Canada  on  this  proof 
of  the  absence  of  any  paper  shortage. — 
Benj.  M.  Wood  bridge.  Reed  College. 

**  Jules  Romains.  Bertrand  de  Ganges, 
Conte.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
155  pages. — Jules  Romains,  a  refugee, 
was  naturally  haunted  with  the  tragedy 
of  exile,  and  the  downfall  of  a  subde 
civilization  before  resurgent  barbarism. 
Such  was  the  theme  of  his  brief  No- 
mentanus;  such  is  the  theme  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  longish  tale.  Bertrand  is  a  nobleman 
and  a  troubadour,  driven  from  his  land 
by  the  brutal  Albigension  crusade.  But 
his  fame  is  a  treasure.  He  is  welcome  in 
the  chateau  of  a  fellow  poet  and  admirer; 
he  is  given  a  pleasant  manor  by  another 
aristocratic  confrhre.  AW  is  well.  Through 
over  one-half  of  the  story,  however,  Ber¬ 
trand  appears  simply  as  the  leader  of  an 
armed  band;  rather  tame  as  adventure 
and  unimpressive  as  psychology. 

Note  excellence  of  the  incomplete: 
Romains  quotes  isolated  lines  from  Ber¬ 
trand’s  works,  and  they  evoke  beautiful 
poems.  I  doubt  whether  the  effect  could 
have  been  sustained,  if  he  had  given  us 
complete  versions.  Decidedly  a  minor 
work;  but,  like  the  rack  in  Les  Platdeurs, 
it  whiles  away  an  hour  or  so. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 


*  Roger  Vercel.  La  Hourie.  Paris.  A. 

Michel.  (Montreal.  Pony.)  1942.  253 
pages. — “Les  morts  avaient  pes6  dans  sa 
vie  plus  que  les  vivants.”  There  is  the 
leit-motif  of  the  novel,  appropriately  set 
in  Brittany,  home  of  eerie  tradition.  Only 
two  characters  are  fully  drawn,  and  on 
both  dead  hands  weigh  heavily.  A 


mother  has  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice  of 
herself  or  of  others  in  behalf  of  her 
pathological  son,  lost  at  sea  before  the 
story  opens,  and  for  his  memory.  His 
young  widow,  who  was  married  to  him 
without  love  and  on  superficial  acquaint¬ 
ance,  struggles  vainly  for  freedom.  The 
plot  is  skillfully  constructed;  the  reader 
is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  is  Franqoise 
at  the  start.  The  truth  outs  in  short  dra¬ 
matic  encounters  which  evoke  and  in¬ 
terpret  her  memories.  The  author  is 
aware  that  the  psychology  he  is  studying 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  modern  world. 
Hence,  as  reminders  that  we  are  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  he  introduces  brief  glimpses  of 
landscape  and  occasional  bits  of  patois. 
Yet  his  interest  is  in  character,  and  for 
“local  color’’  he  relies  chiefly  on  the 
numerous  minor  figures  who  act  as  foils 
to  the  protagonists. — B.  M.  W. 

*  Francois  Hcrtcl.  Strophes  et  catastro¬ 
phes.  Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1943.  112 
pages. — Alain  Grandbois.  Les  lies  de  la 
nuit.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1944.  135 
pages. — Jean  Sulvcr.  Ballades  de  mon 
bayou.  Houston,  Texas.  Editions  du 
Bayou.  1944.  52  pages. — The  French- 
language  islands  of  our  North  American 
continent  have  their  poets.  Two  of  these 
three  volumes  come  from  French  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  third  one  from  that  part  of 
Eastern  Texas  which  belongs  to  the 
French  Louisiana  zone.  Of  the  three 
poets,  the  easiest  to  read  is  Francois 
Hcrtcl,  probably  because  he  so  clearly 
reflects  the  last  dozen  centuries  of 
French  poetry,  from  Charles  d’Orl6ans 
to  Claudel,  including  Hugo,  Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud,  Prudhomme,  and  Rostand, 
and  leads  easily  along  the  beaten  paths. 
His  attempt  to  use  the  Claudelian  verse 
throughout  his  religious  poems  is  inter¬ 
esting,  but  most  readers  will  prefer  the 
conventional  verse  in  which  he  sings 
Canada,  its  nature  and  its  soul. 

//  est  une  montagne  ou  la  grive  des 
bois 

Fredonne  pour  moi  seul  sa  lente 
mSlopie, 

Ou  le  pinson  pourpri  module  son 
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hautbois, 

Unc  montagne  ou  fat  v6cu  des 
6pop6es. 

(Les  Laurentides) 

The  finest  quality  of  Hertel’s  verse  is 
perhaps  due  to  his  sense  of  rhythm. 

O  ma  pauvre  vieille  ante  folic, 

•  Grim  panic  comme  un  liscron, 

Qui  s’ attache  b  tout  ct  sc  colic, 

O  ma  vicillc  dmc,  nous  mourrons. 

(Ballade  sur  mon  dmc) 

With  Alain  Grandbois,  also  a  Canadian, 
we  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  Nothing 
from  the  past  is  reflected,  not  even  in 
form  or  subject.  In  titleless,  punctua- 
tionless  free  verse,  he  joins  meaningful 
words  and  phrases  into  meaningless 
sentences;  but  nevertheless  these  sen¬ 
tences  are  packed  with  poetic  dynamism. 
Trying  to  understand  these  abstractions 
would  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  who  is  merely  expected  to  bathe 
in  this  music  of  words  and  suggestions 
and  enjoy  the  delirious  state  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  poet’s  genius.  It  may  be 
meant  as  a  step  toward  “pure  poetry”  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  musician  gives  to 
“pure  music,” — ^a  poetry  which  would 
speak  direedy  to  the  senses  without  any 
such  vile  intermediaries  as  ideas! — Like 
Grandbois,  Jean  Sulver  prefers  free 
verse.  Yet  there  is  nothing  incoherent  in 
his  poems.  Free  verse  as  he  uses  it  brings 
him  closer  to  the  realities  of  the  region 
of  which  he  is  the  leading  French  poet, 
namely.  Eastern  Texas.  To  express  the 
Bayou  country,  poet  Sulver  feels  that  he 
must  allow  in  his  poetry  a  breath  of 
Cajun  French  and  occasionally  such 
English  words  as  would  come  to  the 
lips  of  members  of  its  old  French  fami¬ 
lies.  Porch,  truc\,  shorts,  observation- 
car,  newspaper-boy,  will  help  French 
Texans  to  see  with  a  poetic  eye  their 
mossed  trees,  their  marshes  and  alliga¬ 
tors,  their  negroes,  their  pecans,  their 
sdeky  heat,  their  tourist<amps  and  their 
sharecroppers.  Whoever  has  lived  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  plain  will  not  fail  to 
recognize  it  in  such  lines  as: 

Le  canoe  long  doucement  glisse 


Sur  I’ardoise  liquide  du  lac  en- 
gourdi, 

serpentant  lentement 
entre  deux  interminables  rangs  de 
cyprhs  drapbs  de  mousse  triste... 

(Lac  Caddo) 

And  just  to  prove  that  he  can  handle  con¬ 
ventional  prosody,  Jean  Sulver  surprises 
us  with  a  few  well  dressed  couplets  like 
this  one: 

Quand  le  bayou  reverdira 
f’irai  chanter  la  renaissance 
Au  long  du  sentier  qui  commence 
Ou  la  citS  pond  ses  gravats  . . . 

(  Rondeau  ) 

— Pierre  Delattre.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Marcel  Raymond.  Le  jeu  retrouvi. 

Montreal.  L’Arbre.  241  pages. — 
Gustave  Cohen  says  in  the  avant-propos 
to  this  volume,  “La  le^on  de  ce  livre  e’est 
que  mcme  si  Ton  veut,  comme  Gh^on, 
ressusciter  un  theatre  religieux,  il  faut 
recourir  ^  toutes  les  sources  hagiogra- 
phiques,  historiques,  romanesques  et 
Hgendaires  et  non  seulement  ^  la  mati^re 
biblique  et  cvang^lique.”  The  book 
opens  with  a  good  detailed  review  of  the 
development  of  modern  movements  in 
French  drama  with  emphasis  on  the 
work  of  the  Th^atre-Libre  and  the 
Vieux  Colombier,  and  biographical  es¬ 
says  on  contributions,  improvements, 
progress  of  theatrical  pioneers:  Copeau, 
Baty,  the  Pitoeffs,  Dullin,  Jouvet,  Ghcon, 
Chancerel,  Cohen.  The  author  applauds 
the  return  of  religious  drama  to  its 
cradle,  the  altar  or  the  front  porch  of  the 
church,  whence  its  rebirth  in  popularity. 
He  urges  research  in  the  untapped 
medieval  source  material  as  well  as  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  classics  which  arc  sanely 
presentable  and  which  move  the  human 
heart  to  tears  or  laughter,  wonder  or 
mystic  enjoyment.  He  stresses  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  community  drama,  guided, 
arranged  and  participated  in  by  sincere 
and  trained  actors  in  a  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort  beneficial  to  whole  regions,  and  ad¬ 
vocates  decentralization  so  that  the 
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whole  population  may  be  brought  under 
the  wholesome  influence  of  reverently, 
enthusiastically  and  intelligendy  pre¬ 
sented  drama. — ].  M.  A. 

^  Raymond  Tanghe.  Giographie  ico- 
nomique  du  Canada.  Collection 
“Radio  College.”  Montreal.  Fides.  1944. 
278  pages. — This  handbook  gives  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  physical  resources  of  Canada 
and  discusses  its  industries  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  statistics  arc  drawn,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  from  the  Canada  Year 
Boo^  or  other  publications  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  result  is  a 
useful  summary  of  Canadian  economic 
development.  Much  of  the  book  is 
factual  and,  therefore,  not  controversial. 
On  a  number  of  questions,  however,  the 
writer  shows  some  trace  of  Frcnch-Cana- 
dian  bias.  He  refers  to  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  as,  “Columbic  cana- 
dienne,”  whereas  the  Geographic  Board 
of  Canada  has  ruled  that  the  correct 
French  form  is  “Columbic  britannique.” 
In  an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  pull  of 
empire  solidarity,  he  proposes  to  base 
national  unity  on  common  economic  in¬ 
terests. 

A  very  unique  proposal  is  advanced 
that,  to  supplement,  though  not  to  sup¬ 
plant,  the  Dominion  Parliament,  there 
be  created  what  he  calls,  “une  sorte  de 
parlcmcnt  interprovincial”  consisting  of 
delegates  of  the  provinces  as  well  as  the 
federal  government,  to  which  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  of  callings  other  than 
that  of  politics  might  be  appointed:  an 
effort  to  secure  the  provinces  (with  an 
eye  to  Quebec  apparendy)  a  greater 
share  in  shaping  national  policies  and  to 
secure  some  counterweight  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician. — S.  R.  Tompkins. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Maurice  Lcbcl.  Uenseignement  et 
Vitude  du  grec.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1944. — This  is  easily  the  best  book  on 
the  teaching  and  the  study  of  classical 
Greek  which  I  have  seen,  although  it  is 
true  there  arc  not  many  on  the  subject. 
Written  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  un¬ 
hampered  by  pedandc  pedagogical  prej¬ 


udices  of  the  Teacher’s  College,  Colum¬ 
bia,  type,  the  book  displays  the  truest 
humanism — a  genuine  preoccupadon 
with  man,  not  with  material  things — ^as 
well  as  a  certain  shrewd  Gallic  wisdom 
which  is  charming  at  every  point.  The 
author  has  an  advantage  over  most 
teachers  of  Greek  in  the  fact  that  he 
writes  about  the  higher  Catholic  schools 
of  Canada  where  Greek  is  still  fortunate¬ 
ly  obligatory;  but  he  realizes  as  we  all  do 
that  Greek  and  the  reasons  for  studying 
it  must  be  made  attraedve  to  the  student 
if  it  is  not  to  die  out  altogether.  Padcntly, 
sharing  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  he  analyzes  the  complete  what, 
how,  and  why  of  teaching  vocabulary, 
grammar,  composition,  literary  history 
and  appreciadon,  history,  etc. — the  en- 
dre  scope  of  Greek  civilization  as  a  mag¬ 
nificent  unity,  not  a  mere  scrabble  of 
forms  and  rules.  Bibliographies,  gram- 
madcal  illustrations,  hints,  helps,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  quotadons  make  this  a 
pracdcal  as  well  as  an  inspiradonal  vol¬ 
ume,  written  in  a  language  peculiarly 
adapted,  in  its  clarity  and  accuracy,  to 
the  fascinating  purposes  of  successful  in¬ 
struction. — L.  R.  Und.  University  of 
Kansas. 


Mes  Fiches,  fortnighdy  book  review 
publication  issued  by  the  Fides  publish¬ 
ing  house  in  Montreal,  is  useful  to  read¬ 
ers  who  wish  the  Catholic  viewpoint  on 
new  books  in  French.  It  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  a  continuation  of  the  Abb^  Beth- 
l^m’s  famous  volume  Romans  d  lire  et 
romans  d  proscrire. 

Les  Edidons  Varietes  of  Montreal  re¬ 
port  the  publication,  since  1941,  of  more 
than  4C0  tides,  with  a  total  sale  of  sev¬ 
eral  million  copies.  The  French  Cana¬ 
dian  publishers  have  done  the  world  a 
great  service  in  continuing  to  issue  the 
works  of  the  important  French  authors 
during  the  period  when  they  could  not 
be  published  in  France.  This  service  is 
likely  to  be  needed  for  some  time,  in 
view  of  the  obstacles  to  produedon  in 
Europe. 


Books  in  Spanish 

{ For  other  Booi^s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 


■  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez,  T rayectoria 
del  Gaucho  y  su  cultura.  La  Habana. 
Ucar,  Garcia.  1943.  135  pages.  $1.00. — 
In  these  days  when  Argentine  official¬ 
dom  is  trying  to  whitewash  their 
gauchos  and  provide  them  with  pure 
Spanish  blood  and  law-abiding  habits, 
the  historical  picture  as  synthesized  from 
many  sources  by  a  professor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  provides  the  refuta¬ 
tion.  Its  author  terms  them  “gente  per- 
dida  . .  .  vagabundos  sin  ley  y  sin  dios.” 
In  an  18-page  introduction,  he  discusses 
their  literary  background  and  declares 
that  all  the  best  Argentine  novels  of  the 
past  25  years  find  inspiration  in  the 
dwellers  of  the  pampas.  He  also  predicts 
that  when  the  great  Argentine  drama  is 
written,  it  too  will  spring  from  the 
gauchos. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of 
two  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Gon¬ 
zilez  at  the  University  of  Havana  in 
1942,  and  deals  with  the  actual  gaucho 
rather  than  his  appearance  in  literature. 
He  finds  the  cowboy  first  described  in 
1617,  though  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
gaucho  is  traced  back  to  1784.  The 
Golden  Age  of  the  gaucho  lay  between 
1770  and  1840. 

In  the  second  lecture.  Professor  Gon¬ 
zilez  discusses  the  forms  of  gaucho  ex¬ 
pression,  especially  poetry  and  the  dance. 
Though  most  gaucho-composed  poetry 
before  1850  has  been  lost,  he  quotes 
many  interesting  verses  written  since 
then.  Much  valuable  information  is 
packed  into  this  interesting  litde  volume. 
—W.  K.  /. 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos, 
Andanzas  y  picardias  de  Eusebio 
Vela  (Autor  y  comediante  mexicano  del 
sigh  XV III).  Mexico.  Ediciones  Popu- 
lares.  1944.  235  pages.  $5.  m/n. — ^Vela, 
popular  as  actor  and  author  of  at  least 


fourteen  plays,  is  only  a  shadowy  figure 
in  sehor  de  Maria’s  volume  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  history  of  the  Coliseo  theater 
in  Mexico  City.  The  author  begins  his 
study  by  mentioning  early  religious 
plays,  acknowledging  his  obligation  to 
Prof.  Irving  Leonard  for  details  on  the 
importation  of  dramas  from  Spain,  then 
he  goes  on  to  list  actors  and  playwrights 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  first  playhouse. 

He  gives  many  details  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  theater,  which  changed  after 
each  fire.  He  quotes  sizes,  capacity,  and 
admission  charges,  and  adorns  his  book 
with  playbills  and  pictures  of  the  theater. 
One  chapter  deals  with  Molicre  on  the 
Spanish  stage  and  Spain’s  influence  on 
him. 

As  in  all  of  de  Maria’s  many  books  on 
the  Latin  American  theater,  this  is  an 
encyclopedia  of  information  hard  to  find 
elsewhere. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

*  Agapito  Key.  Cultura  y  costumbres 
del  sigh  XVI  en  la  Peninsula  Ibhica 
y  en  la  Nueva  Espaha.  Mexico.  Mensaje. 
1944.  150  pages. — This  is  confessedly  a 
popular  treatise.  In  a  disarming  fore¬ 
word  the  author  declares  the  five  divi¬ 
sions  represent  talks  given  in  Mexico  in 
1942  to  ordinary  audiences  rather  than 
specialists.  While  comments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  were  made  from  the  floor,  none 
was  included  in  the  printed  volume,  the 
only  changes  being  the  addition  of 
bibliographical  material. 

Part  I  discusses  colonial  pastimes,  in¬ 
cluding  ball  games,  dice  throwing,  bull 
fights,  and  other  diversions  of  the  people 
whose  life  and  types  are  described.  The 
second  lecture  deals  with  the  theater,  and 
includes  comments  on  plays  from  the 
12th  century  Auto  de  hs  Reyes  Magos  to 
Gil  Vicente,  Lope  de  Rueda,  and  Cer- 
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vantcs.  Talk  Three  considers  ballads 
and  songs,  of  which  many  arc  quoted. 
Chapter  IV,  Culture  and  Costumes  of 
the  People,  includes  remarks  on  student 
life,  and  quotes  laws  against  luxury  in 
dress;  and  the  final  section  provides 
data  on  superstitions  and  witchcraft, 
especially  as  brought  by  Conquistadores 
to  the  New  World. 

A  vast  amount  of  information  lies 
buried  in  this  book,  which  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  an  index  to  make  the  material 
available. — fV.  K.  /. 

^  Carlos  J.  Rodriguez.  Irigoyen.  Su 
revolucidn  polttica  y  social.  La  Unidn 
Civica  Radical.  Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  y 
Editorial  “La  Facultad’*.  Bernab^  y  cia. 
1943.  238  pages. — The  reader  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  present  political  and  moral 
position  of  Argentina  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  not  satisfied  by  current 
reportage  will  welcome  this  book,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  not  insist  on  stylistic  thrill, 
anecdotic  verve,  penetrating  analysis  or 
neat  organization.  The  author  (minister 
of  agriculture  in  irigoyen’s  first  cabinet, 
191^1922)  states  in  his  preface  that  “no 
es  mi  intento  cscribir  una  obra  litcraria  o 
biogrdfico  sobre  tan  ilustrc  argentino; 
sina  una  sobre  su  doctrina  poHtica  .  .  .” 
The  author  has  done  a  reasonably  good 
job  of  presenting  an  avowedly  partisan 
study  of  Dr.  Irigoyen  and  the  Unidn 
Civica  Radical.  One  feels,  however,  that 
the  inclusion  of  more  biographical  detail 
and  more  attention  to  style  would  not 
only  have  made  this  book  more  readable 
but  would  also  have  given  a  better  idea 
of  the  full  political  and  ideological  stat¬ 
ure  of  Dr.  Irigoyen. 

In  making  these  reservations,  the  re¬ 
viewer  in  nowise  wishes  to  detract  from 
the  sturdy  documentary  contribution 
which  Dr.  Rodriguez  makes  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  liberal  movement  in 
Argentina,  the  Union  Civica  Radical, 
and  its  development  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Leandro  N.  Alem  and  Dr. 
Hipolito  Irigoyen.  The  author  relates 
the  founding  of  the  Union  Civica,  and 
the  split  in  1891  on  the  question  of  a 
coalition  government,  and  the  final  tri¬ 


umph  of  the  movement,  renamed  Union 
Civica  Radical,  in  1916  with  the  election 
of  Dr.  Irigoyen  as  president.  The  book 
ends  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Irigoyen  in 
1933,  three  years  after  the  liberal  party 
had  been  ejected  from  office  by  a  group 
of  reactionary  generals. 

In  these  days  of  crisis  in  Argentina  it 
is  consoling  to  be  reminded  that  the 
generals  have  not  always  been  in  office 
and  that  Argentina  once  had  a  liberal 
government. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

*  Jose  P.  Saldana.  Historia  y  tradici- 
ones  de  Monterrey.  Monterrey.  Im- 

presora  Monterrey.  1943.  216  pages. — 
The  history  of  Monterrey  from  its 
founding  in  1580  by  the  Portuguese  Jew, 
Luis  de  Carvajal  y  de  la  Cueva.  The 
book  contains  an  incredible  amount  of 
careful  factual  detail,  particularly  on  the 
colonial  period.  The  author,  a  gende- 
man  of  Rightis,t  sympathies,  either  cau¬ 
tiously  or  contemptuously  makes  no 
mention  of  the  years  from  1928  up  to  the 
present,  and  writes  of  the  Madero  revo¬ 
lution  only  with  deliberate  unintelligibil¬ 
ity. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona. 

*  Enrique  Serpa  y  Fernando  G.  Cam- 
poamor.  Recordacion  de  Hemdndez 

Catd.  La  Habana.  “La  Verdnica.”  1943. 
32  pages. — Clad  in  the  handsome  exter¬ 
ior  that  characterizes  all  the  Verdnica 
publications,  this  litde  book  consists  of 
two  extremely  interesdng  papers  on  the 
great  Cuban  who  died  in  an  airplane  ac¬ 
cident  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1940.  In  the 
first  contribution,  Enrique  Serpa  exam¬ 
ines  the  work  of  Cati  as  cuentista,  and 
remarks  significandy  that  “his  prose,  so 
fluent  in  appearance,  always  so  diaph¬ 
anous  and  simple,  is  the  fruit  of  difficul¬ 
ties  vanquished,  of  grueling  labor,  of 
sleepless  nights,  of  endless  study.  So  it 
comes  about  that  stubborn,  determined, 
heart-breaking  effort  eventually  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  easy  improvisation.” 
— Then  Fernando  G.  Campoamor,  one 
of  the  most  capable  of  the  younger 
Cuban  writers,  in  a  clean  and  accurate 
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spiritual  characterization  of  his  great 
compatriot  which  was  originally  read 
over  the  radio,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
Hernindez  Cati  was  “an  unqualified 
conqueror,  knowing  as  he  did  that  life  is 
a  constant  dying,  an  elimination  of 
organs  and  a  renewing  of  cells.  He  was 
a  creator  who  burned  with  the  fever  that 
warms  all  great  artists.” — Gastdn  Ft- 
gueira. 

^  Pedro  A.  Cebollero.  La  politica  lin- 
giiistico-^scolar  de  Puerto  Rico.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Ensenanza  de  Puerto  Rico.  1945.  145 
pages.  $1  .50. — To  North  Americans  who 
have  travelled  in  the  bi-,  tri-,  and  quad- 
rilingual  jurisdictions  of  such  European 
democracies  as  Finland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  the  heated  political  argu¬ 
ments  in  Puerto  Rico  concerning  the  use 
of  English  or  Spanish  in  the  public 
schools  seem  to  border  on  the  quixotic. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  live  issue  in  Puerto 
Rican  public  affairs  and  one  which  is 
badly  in  need  of  the  reasoned  analysis 
made  by  Cebollero.  After  a  detailed  study 
of  the  history  of  the  use  of  English  as  the 
vehicle  of  instruction  in  Puerto  Rican 
schools,  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the 
general  problem  of  teaching  pupils  in  a 
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language  other  than  their  native  tongue, 
and  an  examination  of  the  actual  use  of 
English  by  Puerto  Ricans,  Cebollero  con¬ 
cludes  that  English  should  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  Spanish  as  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
island  but  that  the  study  of  English  as 
a  foreign  language  should  be  vigorously 
encouraged.  Cebollero  is  dean  of  the 
Education  Department  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico. — Lawrence  S.  Thomp¬ 
son.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  El  pensamiento  de  Manuel  Belgrano. 

Seleccidn  y  prdlogo  de  Celso  Tin- 
daro.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1944.  168 
pages. — The  seventh  in  a  series  of  books 
presenting  the  thought  of  great  Argen¬ 
tines  by  means  of  excerpts  from  their 
main  writings.  The  present  selections  al¬ 
low  us  to  follow  the  hero  of  Argentine 
independence  through  his  entire  life.  A 
lawyer  and  an  economist  of  European 
background.  General  Belgrano  (a  sol¬ 
dier  by  accident,  he  says  of  himself) 
champions  for  the  young  Republic  the 
economic  principles  of  Adam  Smith  and 
the  pedagogical  doctrines  of  Pestalozzi. 
In  his  long  life  of  public  service  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  promoted  the  development  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry  and  vo¬ 
cational  education.  The  enthusiasm, 
good  sense,  and  self-sacrifice  with  which 
he  performs  his  task  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  After  one  of  his  military 
campaigns,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
voted  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  an  honorary  title.  Belgrano  rejected 
the  latter  and  accepted  the  former  in 
order  to  found  four  primary  schools  for 
the  poor. — Manuel  Olguin.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  Pensamiento  mundial  sobre  la 
guerra.  Opiniones  y  crftica.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1944.  490  pages. — A  monthly  re¬ 
view,  Mundo  litre,  was  founded  in  Mex¬ 
ico  in  February,  1942.  It  features  Ameri¬ 
can  round  table  radio  discussions,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Free  World  in  this  country, 
and  translated  into  Spanish.  This  volume 
contains  a  digest  of  these  discussions. 
The  subjects  treated  are  various,  but 
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they  concern  themselves  mainly  with  the 
war  in  Europe  and  its  consequences  for 
the  whole  world.  Such  topics  are 
handled  as  the  destiny  of  Germany,  the 
Future  World  Order,  the  role  of  workers 
in  the  post-war  regime  and  the  probable 
character  of  post-war  organization  to 
preserve  peace.  The  participants  are  of 
varied  nationalities.  Among  them  are 
Nathaniel  Peffer,  Sir  Norman  Angell, 
Count  Sforza  and  other  refugees  from 
the  invaded  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  notables  from  China,  India  and  other 
countries  of  Asia.  The  book  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  information  on  current 
world  affairs. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Carlos  Rosselli.  Accidn  y  cardeter. 

_ Escritos  politicos  y  autobiogrificos. 

Prefacio  de  Gaetano  Salvemini.  Traduc- 
ci6n  y  notas  de  Sigfrido  Ciccotti.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalle.  1944.  167  pages. 
$3.50. — Carlo  Rosselli,  Italian  anti- 
Fascist  leader,  was  only  38  when,  in  1937, 
French  Cagoulards  in  Mussolini’s  pay 
assassinated  him  at  Bagnoles-de-l’Orne. 
His  younger  brother  Nello,  author  of  a 
remarkable  study  of  Mazzini  and 
Bakunin,  was  killed  too,  because  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  in  the  same  car.  An 
implacable  foe  of  the  Duce,  the  Socialist 
Carlo  Rosselli  had  spent  three  years  in 
prison.  In  1929  he  had  escaped  from  the 
penal  island  of  Lipari  and  had  founded 
in  France  the  anti-Fascist  group  “Gius- 
tizia  e  Liberta.”  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  had  organized  Italian 
anti-Franco  volunteers  and  commanded 
the  Italian  Legion  that  fought  with  the 
Loyalists,  but  had  fallen  ill  and  returned 
to  France  for  treatment. — The  present 
volume  contains  Spanish  translations  of 
his  writings,  chiefly  articles  which  had 
appeared  in  the  thirties  in  Giustizia  e 
Libertd  and  other  refugee  organs,  as  well 
as  pages  from  a  diary,  an  address  to  pro- 
Loyaltists  which  he  broadcast  from  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  letters  to  his  family.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  mainly  bio¬ 
graphical  and  its  subjects  arc  Turati, 
Mattcotti  and  other  defunct  leaders.  The 
second  concerns  itself  with  such  his¬ 


torical  events  as  the  Saar  plebiscite  and 
Mussolini’s  African  war,  and  the  third 
deals  with  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  and 
the  Italians  who  fought  there  against  the 
hated  Duce. — Rosselli  must  have  been  a 
powerful  orator.  Even  his  writing  is 
oratory,  but  the  sincerity  of  his  fervent 
passion  and  his  unusual  ability  to  come 
straight  to  the  point  render  his  propa¬ 
gandist  articles  most  readable.  Some  of 
these  pages,  for  instance  his  letter  to  his 
wife,  ought  to  be  translated  into  English 
and  included  in  an  anthology  of  Activist 
prose.  Rossclli’s  fighting  motto,  which 
closes  that  letter,  ran:  “Ideas  arc  of  no 
use  unless  we  arc  willing  to  put  them 
into  action.’’ — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York  City. 

^  Hernando  T611cz.  Inquietud  del 
mundo.  Bogoti.  Libreria  Siglo  XX. 

1943.  222  pages. — Sr.  Hernando  Tellez 
has  collected  in  this  volume  thirty-two 
“column  type’’  articles  dealing  largely 
with  the  French  scene.  Their  gcncraJ 
trend  is  a  nostalgic  application  of  1880 
ideologies  to  a  1940  civilization.  It  would 
be  very  fine  and  genteel  if  everybody  in 
public  life,  or  at  least  all  writers,  were 
able  to  read  Xenophon  and  Homer  in 
the  original,  without  the  translation  on 
the  opposite  page,  but  in  our  hurried 
existence  of  today  we  haven’t  time  for 
such  niceties.  We  cannot  agree  with  this 
author  that  our  movies,  condensed  books, 
radios  and  “canned”  oratory  have  de¬ 
prived  us  of  our  ideals.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  greatest  single  cause  of  the 
“inquietud  del  mundo”  has  been  too 
much  dreaming  and  too  much  effort  to 
apply  the  classic  “truths”  to  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  has  outgrown  them  and  de¬ 
mands  twentieth  century  thinking  and 
realism.  Sr.  Tellez’s  essays  are  pleasant 
reading  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  a 
certain  sympathy  with  his  arguments. 
They  are  genteel,  delightful  even,  but 
dangerous. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berke¬ 
ley,  California. 

*  Alejandro  C.  Arias.  El  junco  pen- 
sante.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia. 

1944.  96  pages. — Pascal’s  famous  phrase 
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appears  as  the  caption  of  this  work  by 
one  of  Uruguay’s  most  cultured  writers 
and  most  responsible  thinkers.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  studies  of  the  thought  of  various 
great  personalities  (E>escartes,  Kant, 
Rod6,  Huxley,  etc.),  Alejandro  Arias, 
who,  incidentally,  is  a  fine  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  poet,  here  examines  the  problem  of 
individuality  in  the  philosophy  of  Leib¬ 
nitz,  the  aesthetic  of  Nietzsche,  and 
Kant’s  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
ends  his  book  with  an  erudite  treatise  on 
Aristotle  (Essence  and  Existence)  and 
Heidegger,  in  whose  “great  inconclusive 
work’’  he  finds,  in  the  conjunction  of 
“being  and  time,”  the  synthesis  of 
existencial  metaphysics.  Couched  in  the 
clearest  and  most  careful  language,  this 
book  was,  according  to  the  author,  writ¬ 
ten  primarily  for  the  use  of  students, 
“whose  fundamental  needs  the  author 
knows  well.”  We  are  convinced  that  the 
work  has  a  larger  scope  than  this,  and 
that  every  reader  who  is  interested  in 
the  problems  of  philosophy  will  find  it 
instructive  and  stimulating. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

Gabriel  Espinosa.  Un  pretendido  in- 

Urprete  suramericano  de  Spinoza. 
Cuadernos  literarios  de  la  Asociacion  de 
Escritores  Venezolanos.  Caracas.  Elite. 
1943.  172  pages. — A  reply  to  Professor 
Vasallo’s  contention  that  the  secret  of 
Spinoza’s  Ethica  can  be  revealed  only 
through  the  thirty-sixth  proposition  of 
Book  V  of  that  work.  If  rightly  inter¬ 
preted,  that  proposition  reveals  that  the 
whole  Ethica  was  written  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  its  fifth  book,  which  is  on 
morals.  In  other  words,  the  keystone  of 
Spinoza’s  system  is  not  the  metaphysical 
notion  of  substance  as  stated  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Ethica,  but  rather  the  moral 
notions  contained  in  Book  Five.  Gabriel 
Espinosa  declares  that  Professor  Vasallo 
has  deliberately  mistranslated  the  propo¬ 
sition  in  question  in  order  to  fit  his 
hypothesis  and  that  if  there  is  such  a 
“secret”  it  should  be  sought  for  in  Propo¬ 
sition  Thirty-One  of  the  Ethica’ s  fifth 
book.  Lack  of  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
contentions  of  either  of  the  authors  is 


aggravated  by  the  persistently  uncordial 
tone  of  the  discussion,  which,  carried  on 
objectively,  might  have  proved  enlight¬ 
ening. — Manuel  Olguin.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Miguel  Amado.  Precursores  y  re- 
beldes.  Buenos  Aires.  Estoa.  1943. 
144  pages. — The  Panamanian  writer 
who  signs  this  admirable  book  had  al¬ 
ready  proved  his  familiarity  with  social 
problems.  This  skilful  and  well-fur¬ 
nished  volume  shows  another  aspect  of 
his  personality,  his  wide  and  delicate  lit¬ 
erary  culture.  The  essays  on  Leopardi, 
Ricardo  Mir6,  Hegel,  Virgil,  Victor 
Hugo,  Omar  Khayyam  and  Lao-Tze  re¬ 
veal  Miguel  Amado’s  discriminating  ap¬ 
preciation  of  literature.  He  writes  also  of 
Lenin,  Pius  XI,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Robin  Hood.  One  might  expect 
that  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects  would 
deprive  the  book  of  all  unity.  But  the 
author’s  very  personal  manner  of  en¬ 
visaging  all  his  themes  preserves  this 
unity,  despite  his  kaleidoscopic  wealth 
of  material.  It  is  a  book  which  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Rafael  G.  Argilogos,  Editor.  Jose 
Marti,  Granos  de  oro.  La  Habana. 
Publicaciones  del  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
cion.  1942.  106  pages.  Gratis. — ^As  num¬ 
ber  two  of  the  Sixth  Series  of  Cuadernos 
de  Cultura,  Professor  Argilogos  has 
gleaned  from  all  the  writings  of  the 
Cuban  patriot-martyr  the  most  uplifting 
quotations.  The  first  section  covers  the 
years  1875  to  1877.  The  second  part  con- 
uins  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  a 
collection  made  in  1939  by  N6stor 
Corbonell,  and  the  final  division  is  culled 
from  the  three-volume  edition  of  Martfs 
letters. 

Though  the  tide-page  bears  the  date 
1942,  the  print  shop  dates  it  at  the  end 
as  1943.— IF.  K.J. 

^  Leonidas  Barletta.  Como  naufragd  el 
capitdn  Olssen.  Buenos  Aires.  U.  H.- 
A.-O.  (Perlado).  1942.  xvii-f-Hl  pages. 
$2.50  m/n. — The  reputadon  of  Lednidas 
Barletta  as  creator  and  manager  of  the 
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incomparable  Tcatro  del  Pueblo  in 
Buenos  Aires,  is  world-wide.  He  is  prob¬ 
ably  much  less  well  known  as  the  author 
of  simple  stories  which  portray  the  life 
of  the  poor,  most  often  of  his  home  city, 
but  occasionally  of  the  country  and  on 
the  high  seas.  His  stories  are  always  sad 
but  never  gloomy.  His  humble  heroes 
never  accomplish  their  humble  ambi¬ 
tions,  but  there  is  something  in  their 
resignation,  their  quiet  yearning  and  the 
pathos  of  their  final  passing,  that  can 
fairly  be  called  beautiful.  There  is  vice 
and  hate  and  violence  and  ugliness,  all 
credible  enough,  but  all  so  discreetly 
sketched  in  that  the  final  impression  is 
one  of  melancholy  rather  than  of  horror 
or  indignation.  A  common  device  of  con¬ 
temporary  short-story  writers  is  to  take 
leave  of  the  reader  with  a  thump  in  the 
face.  Lednidas  Barletta  dismisses  him 
with  a  line  of  magical  poetry. — Of  the 
dozen  sketches  which  make  up  this  lit¬ 
tle  book,  the  railroad  story  De  hombre  a 
hombre  is  a  flawless  gem,  and  the  title 
story,  though  less  unpretentiously  per¬ 
fect,  touches  the  purest  depths  of  hu¬ 
man  love  and  loneliness. — R.  T.  H. 

Herschel  Brickell.  Cosecha  Colom- 

biana.  Bogoti.  Ediciones  Libreria 
Central.  1944.  192  pages. — ^Herschel 
Brickell,  for  the  past  two  years  Cultural 
Attache  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Bogoti, 
has  entered  thoroughly  into  the  cultural 
life  of  Colombia,  in  lecturing  about  our 
country  and  in  writing  articles  about 
the  Colombians.  Some  of  the  talks  have 
been  reprinted  as  translated  into  Spanish 
by  don  Enrique  Uribe  White,  Director 
of  Colombia’s  National  Library,  who 
provides  a  foreword  for  the  volume.  In¬ 
cluded  are  literary  articles,  such  as  a  re¬ 
view  of  North  American  writers  of  the 
20th  Century,  a  study  of  three  poets: 
Frost,  Sandburg,  and  Millay  (with  Span¬ 
ish  versions  of  their  verses  by  Uribe), 
and  an  account  of  Brickell’s  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  Garcia  Lorca  in  New 
York.  In  the  historical  section,  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Attache  reprints  a  talk  The  Pan¬ 
orama  of  United  States  History  delivered 
at  the  National  Library  in  1943,  with  ad¬ 


ditional  details  of  our  earlier  history.  A 
third  section  deals  with  Persons,  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Pictures,  including  sketches  of 
prominent  figures  and  impressions  of 
some  of  the  lovely  bits  of  Colombian 
landscape.  From  the  evidence  in  this 
volume,  one  can  judge  that  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Colombia  did  a  good  job. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

**  Oscar  Castro.  La  sombra  de  las 
cumbres.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe. 
1944.  226  pages.  $25  m/n. — Repeating 
the  success  of  Huellas  en  la  tierra  ( 1941 ) 
this  Chilean  poet,  publisher,  and  teacher 
packs  into  eight  short  stories  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  rotos  of  his  nation’s  Central 
Valley.  Typical  is  his  The  Valley  and 
the  Mountain,  a  costumbrista  piece  about 
twin  brothers,  one  a  wood-gatherer,  the 
other  a  farmer,  and  their  clash  over  a 
girl.  TTiere  are  descriptions  in  this 
sketch  that  arc  admirable.  Among  other 
striking  stories  is  The  Man  Who  Carved 
Stirrups,  showing  the  growth  of  super¬ 
stition  in  a  small  town.  The  Light  and 
the  Flesh  reminds  us  that  a  priest  can  be 
tempted  by  a  pretty  girl  quite  as  easily  as 
his  profligate  brother  can.  Masterly 
character  delineation  and  a  pleasant 
style  characterize  the  other  stories  in  the 
volume,  which  dramatize  the  folk  pat¬ 
terns  and  beliefs  of  lower  class  Chileans. 
This  is  an  important  book  in  Latin 
American  literature. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones,  Miami  University. 

*  (Alvaro  Munoz  y)  Custodio.  La 
borrachera  nacional.  La  Habana. 
Alfa.  1944.  113  pages. — This  four-act 
play  with  epilog  is  hard  to  classify.  The 
author,  in  his  whimsical  Foreword,  rec¬ 
ommends  plenty  of  wine  before  tackling 
it.  As  theatrical  and  music  critic  on 
Cuba’s  Hoy  since  1941,  he  must  know 
drama.  His  earlier  comedy  Llamemosle 
X  was  produced  in  Havana.  But  this  por¬ 
trayal  of  his  native  Spain,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  the  most  original  country  on  earth, 
makes  the  whole  nation  out  as  mad  as 
the  court  of  Queen  Camilla  Second  with 
her  three  soldier-lovers  and  her  chess¬ 
playing  King  Consort.  She  expects  her 
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Prime  Minister  to  produce  literature 
favoring  a  Democracy,  but  the  innocuous 
pamphleteer  quickly  tires  of  his  post 
and  waits  hopefully  for  the  army  to  rise 
against  him.  In  Act  II,  called  Three- 
Headed  Monster,  the  army  revolts  and 
the  soldier-lovers  take  over,  while  the 
Queen  tries  in  vain  to  circumvent  them 
and  appoint  a  Minister  of  Peace  in  place 
of  a  Minister  of  War. — Act  III  takes 
place  in  a  tavern  where  the  proletariat 
get  drunk  and  discuss  politics. — Act  IV 
ends  with  the  Minister  rousing  the  mob 
with  his  slogan  “Down  with  Water!” 
and  the  epilog  finds  the  soldiers  fighting 
for  the  favors  of  the  women  of  the  capi¬ 
tal. — The  reader  will  certainly  at  least 
agree  that  Spain  has  contributed  some¬ 
thing  new  to  the  Latin  American  thea¬ 
ter. —  H^/7/iV  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Perez  Fontana,  Velarde,  y  Antonio 
Soto.  Cachito  y  Rigoleto.  Monte- 


Cover  from  the  S6ria  de  Natal, 
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video.  Impresora  Uruguaya.  1942.  95 
pages. — Apparendy  “quiste  hidrdtico”  is 
more  familiar  to  the  children  of  the 
River  Plate  region  than  to  any  maker  of 
Spanish-English  dictionaries  of  this 
country,  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health  thought  it  essendal  to  publish  a 
volume,  now  in  its  fifth  edidon,  of  10,- 
000  copies  to  describe  and  depict  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Hydradc  Cyst  and  teach  how  it 
may  be  avoided  in  farm  animals  and 
human  beings. 

The  illustrated  volume  begins  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  filthy  habits  of  dogs  and 
shows  the  responsibility  of  the  dog  Rigo¬ 
leto  for  the  serious  illness  of  his  young 
master  Cachito,  who  is  saved  from 
death  only  by  an  operadon.  Page  41  de¬ 
scribes  the  cycle  of  the  disease  and  how  it 
is  transmitted  by  dogs  who  eat  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  slaughtered  animals  and  carry 
the  disease  to  everything  they  lick.  So 
Rigoleto  ends,  tied  up  forever  to  his  dog¬ 
house.  The  last  25  pages  contain  tech¬ 
nical  explanations  and  drawings  of  the 
stages  of  the  disease,  with  horrible  pic¬ 
tures  of  bloated  children.  It  should  be  a 
powerful  propaganda  weapon. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Raul  Gindara.  Tierra  y  honra.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  The  Author.  1944.  90 
pages.  $1.00. — Tierra  y  honra  has  been 
successfully  produced  and  enjoyed  con¬ 
siderable  popularity  in  Puerto  Rico  de¬ 
spite  the  limited  facilities  at  the  disposal 
of  local  directors  and  actors.  But  the  true 
significance  of  the  play  lies  neither  in  its 
dramatic  nor  in  its  literary  qualities.  It 
might  perhaps  be  most  effectively  ex¬ 
ploited  as  a  script  for  a  documentary 
film.  The  story  of  the  humble  agregado 
of  the  cane  fields,  Gumersindo,  and  his 
family  is  characteristic  of  the  150,000 
families  that  live  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Their  sufferings  and 
aspirations  are  brought  out  with  rela¬ 
tively  little  consideration  for  the  formal 
qualities  of  a  serious  drama  other  than 
the  minimum  necessary  for  a  successful 
stage  play.  The  country  dialect  in  which 
all  the  lines  are  spoken  in  less  a  literary 
device  than  a  patriotic  overtone;  and  the 
courtship  of  Julio  and  Carmencita  is  less 
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a  traditional  love  story  than  romantic 
exaltation  of  the  basic  morality  which 
Gindara  finds  in  the  country  people. 
The  play  has  no  specific  political  impli¬ 
cations  other  than  its  generally  critical 
portrayal  of  conditions  of  life  on  the 
cane  plantations;  and  even  Ernesto 
Ramos  Antonini’s  prologue  is  couched 
in  broad  terms  which  permit  no  partisan 
interpretation. — Lawrence  S.  Thomfh 
son.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Letras  mexi- 
canas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1944.  180  pages. — Consider¬ 
ing  the  small  number  of  books  devoted 
to  Mexican  literature,  any  new  text  on 
this  subject  is  welcome,  and  doubly  so 
when  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  so  com¬ 
petent  an  authority  as  Sr.  Jimdnez 
Rueda.  This  book  is  not  a  formal  history 
of  Mexican  literature  from  its  begin¬ 
nings,  but  rather  a  study  of  the  19th 
century  and  its  main  tendencies,  with 
some  attention  to  the  18th.  The  author 
shows  how  the  scientific  spirit  born  in 
the  18th  century  projects  its  influence 
into  the  19th,  stirring  the  literature  to 
new  life  and  awakening  in  all  Latin 
America  as  well  as  in  Mexico  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  national  worth  which 
manifests  itself  in  poetry,  drama  and  fic¬ 
tion.  He  treats  the  main  literary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  19th  century,  Romanticism, 
Realism,  Modernism,  etc.,  with  special 
reference  to  the  causes  which  brought 
each  about,  and  he  ends  the  book  with  a 
discussion  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
and  the  present  tendencies  in  Mexican 
literature. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
chilenas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1944.  641  pages. — ^The  author,  after  pub¬ 
lishing  four  anthologies  of  Spanish  prose 
and  poetry,  here  gives  us  his  pick  of  the 
best  in  the  literature  of  his  native  Chile. 
The  book,  says  the  compiler,  was  written 
primarily  as  a  school  text  for  Chilean  stu¬ 
dents,  but  it  may  well  serve  the  general 
reader  for  orientation  in  the  literature  of 
Chile.  In  a  short  introduction  the  author 


traces  the  various  periods  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  letters  of  his  country,  not 
omitting  reference  to  foreign  influence. 
He  combats  the  assertion  of  Sarmiento 
that  Chile  would  never  have  poets  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  being  too  ma¬ 
terialistic  a  nation  to  grow  so  delicate  a 
flower  as  poetry.  This  may  have  been 
true  until  the  advent  of  Dario,  but  since 
then  Chile  has  had  her  full  quota  of 
poets,  says  the  author.  The  collection 
presents  a  significant  cross-section  of  a 
rich  literature. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

^  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  La 
Quinta  de  Palmyra.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1944.  212  pages.  $2.00  m/n. — 
The  able  and  industrious  pen  of  Senor 
G6mez  de  la  Serna  has  been  catering  so 
long  to  a  wide  public  (his  first  book  ap¬ 
peared  in  1906,  when  its  author  was  fif¬ 
teen)  that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that 
he  is  still  little  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
La  Quinta  de  Palmyra  is  the  third  work 
of  his  to  be  published  in  the  “Biblioteca 
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Contcmporinca.”  It  sustains  with  an 
admirable  consistency  the  presentation 
of  the  life  of  an  “aristocratic”  Portuguese 
lady  in  a  drab  middleclass  atmosphere. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  monotony,  since  towards  the  end  he 
asks  “But  why  describe  the  issue  of  this 
new  adventure?”  Why  indeed?  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  a  most  tedious  tale  in  which 
the  love  affairs  of  the  unmarried  Doha 
Palmyra  with  a  Spanish  adventurer,  a 
cosmopolitan  gambler,  a  Portuguese 
pianist  and  an  American  sailor  are 
chronicled  in  an  undeviating  pattern, 
unrelieved  by  any  touch  of  humor  such 
as  one  might  have  expected  from  the 
author  or  by  any  sign  of  wit  or  orig¬ 
inality  in  the  style  or  the  dialogue.  But 
the  times  are  perhaps  ripe  for  master¬ 
pieces  of  mediocrity  and  it  may  well  be 
that  this  book  will  have  a  greater  success 
than  Ricardo  Le6n*s  El  amor  de  los 
amoves  (a  very  different  kettle  of  fish) 
published  in  the  same  series. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Graciela  Gonzalez.  Vendo  mi  vida. 

Managua.  Le6n,  Nic.  Editorial  Hos- 

picio  S.  Juan  de  Dios.  1944. 303  pages. — 
The  first  novel  of  a  very  young  writer,  a 
student  of  law  in  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Managua,  who  also  conducts  a 
column  for  women  in  a  daily  paper,  is  a 
radio  broadcaster  and  is  librarian  of  the 
Biblioteca  Centralamericana.  The  novel 
has  for  heroine  a  woman  whose  fortunes 
are  as  extraordinary  as  they  are  ill- 
starred.  At  sixteen  she  surprises  her  fa¬ 
ther  at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  kill 
himself  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  financial 
ruin.  She  offers  to  marry  his  chief 
creditor,  but  he  generously  refuses  her 
offer  and  cancels  the  debt.  Much  of  the 
sort  follows.  The  romantic  tale  lacks 
adequate  motivation  and  verisimilitude, 
but  the  plot  is  not  bad,  the  dialogue  is 
lively,  and  the  author  has  real  talent  as  a 
story  teller.  One  can  expect  better  novels 
from  her  pen  if  she  continues  writing 
them.— /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Luis  Felipe  Hidalgo.  Estrella  del 


none.  Mexico.  Editorial  Pax-M^xico. 
1944.  172  pages.  110.00  m/n. — Hidalgo 
is  a  poet,  an  editor,  a  writer  of  radio 
plays  and  a  broadcaster.  This  collection 
consists  of  several  radio  plays,  a  long 
poem  dedicated  to  the  United  States  and 
various  travel  sketches  describing  fa¬ 
mous  American  shrines  and  monuments, 
as  well  as  short  articles  on  distinguished 
statemen,  such  as  Washington  and  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  plays  deal  mostly  with  war 
subjects,  American  heroes  giving  their 
lives  as  secret  agents  in  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Coming  from  Nicaragua,  a  coun¬ 
try  which  until  lately  has  not  much  rea¬ 
son  for  affection  for  the  United  States, 
the  author  nevertheless  gives  evidence  of 
the  apparent  effect  of  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  policy  in  Central  America.  He  was 
lately  in  this  country  on  invitation,  giv¬ 
ing  numerous  radio  broadcasts  from 
American  stations.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
previous  book,  US. A.,  Tierra  de  liber- 
tad,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  greater 
sale  than  any  other  book  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nicaragua.  Books  of  this  sort 
help  for  Pan-American  solidarity. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Gregorio  L6pez  y  Fuentes.  Los 
peregrinos  inmdviles.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1944. 287  pages. — The  story  of  an  Indian 
tribe  escaping  from  slavery  and  search¬ 
ing  for  a  home.  The  title  refers  to  the 
persistence  of  ancient  customs  and  of 
traditional  hatreds  in  spite  of  changes  of 
domicile.  And  perhaps  the  author  is 
thinking  with  despondency  of  human¬ 
ity  at  large.  At  a  meeting  of  delegates 
from  two  branches  of  the  tribe,  an  orator 
declares:  “Nosotros,  los  que  mandamos 
en  el  pueblo  de  alii  aba  jo,  como  tu  aqul, 
en  el  pueblo  de  la  meseta,  necesitamos 
desviar  de  vez  en  cuando  la  atencidn  de 
nuestros  gobernados,  para  que  olviden 
cuanto  les  exigimos  ...”  Hence  wars. 
The  plot  is  ingeniously  handled:  a  scan¬ 
dal  occurs  in  a  village  and  civil  strife 
threatens;  a  patriarch  offers  a  palliative; 
his  story  of  the  peripeteias  of  his  people 
occupies  the  bulk  of  the  volume;  the 
final  section  carries  on  the  action  of  the 
first.  “Es  necesario  matar  la  serpiente,” 
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he  declares,  but  the  hydra  of  hatred  is  a 
hundred-headed  monster.  The  book  is  a 
conte  philosophique,  modern  style,  plus 
a  vivid  portrayal  of  Indian  mores  and  re¬ 
ligious  practices  which  will  interest  stu¬ 
dents  of  folklore. — Benj,  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

V  Eduardo  Luquin.  Los  hermanos 
Gabriel.  Mexico.  Costa  Amic.  1945. 
132  pages.  $3  m/n. — Third  novel  and 
fourteenth  book  by  a  diplomat-writer 
at  present  secretary  of  the  Mexican  Em¬ 
bassy  in  London;  tells  the  story  of  two 
sons  of  a  poor  cobbler  of  Mexico  City. 
When  his  first  wife  dies  in  childbirth,  a 
rich  woman,  Angela  Almanzor,  adopt‘d 
her  little  son  and  tries  to  bring  him  up 
without  a  knowledge  of  his  parentage. 
However,  a  blackmailing  chauffeur  in¬ 
terferes. 

Pedro  Gabriel,  the  cobbler,  has  a  sec¬ 
ond  son  by  his  mistress  Carmen  Ruiz. 
And  in  the  finale,  Angela  brings  the 
Gabriel  brothers  together  in  a  scene  in 
which,  before  her  rich  friends,  she  tries 
to  persuade  the  low<lass  Pedro  to  marry 
her.  This  volume  is  written  with  the 
same  craftsmanship  that  marked  the 
author’s  Perros  Fantasmas. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel.  El  ven- 
tnlocuo.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico. 
1944.  227  pages. — Magana  Esquivel, 
who  has  produced  an  authoritative  study 
of  the  Mexican  theater,  now  writes  his 
first  novel.  In  it  he  achieves  the  revalua¬ 
tion  which  the  Mexican  artist  must  make 
of  the  Revolution.  The  novels  of  Mari¬ 
ano  Azuela,  Martin  Lufs  Guzmin,  and 
Jos^  Mancisidor,  expressive  of  the  first 
disillusionment,  are  classics,  but  fur¬ 
ther  repetition  of  this  mood  is  either  fu¬ 
tile  complaint  or  the  debasing  of  the 
Revolution  to  mere  subject  matter  of 
tried  popular  appeal.  Magana  Esquivel 
is  one  of  the  Hrst  to  understand  that 
Mexico  has  now  progressed  to  the  rather 
dull  period  which  succeeds  disillusion¬ 
ment.  He  has  abandoned  the  fashion¬ 
able  Indian  agrarian  themes  and  dared 
to  give  his  novel  an  urban  setting.  Yet 
he  does  not  minimize  the  fact  of  the 


Revolution,  nor  treat  it  as  a  minor  past 
event  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  chief 
formative  power  in  the  strange  character 
of  Baltasar,  the  ventriloquist.  Magana 
Esquivel  may  well  be  indicative  of  a 
new  trend  in  the  Mexican  novel,  which 
today  finds  itself  still  entangled  in  the 
undeniable  picturesqueness  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

A  novel  about  a  ventriloquist  invites 
symbolism,  but  Magana  Esquivel  does 
not  succumb  to  the  obvious  temptation. 
He  sins  against  realism  in  the  high  ar¬ 
ticulateness  with  which  he  invests  his 
ignorant  characters,  but  not  in  the  high 
complexity  which  he  reveals  in  them. 
The  tortured  Baltasar  is  a  far  cry  from 
Steinbeck’s  simple  country  bumpkins, 
and  is  considerably  nearer  than  they  to 
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the  truth. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

*  Paulino  Masip.  El  hombre  que  hizo 
un  milagro.  Mexico.  Atlante.  1945. 
159  pages. — The  author  of  the  spirited 
fictional  record  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Spain,  El  diario  de  Hamlet  Garcia  (re¬ 
viewed  in  our  Spring  number,  page  176), 
offers  us  here  another  vigorous  work  in 
the  form  of  a  tragedy.  He  himself  calls 
it  a  “farsa”,  and  it  docs  have  the  broad 
lines  of  the  farce — moreover,  and  this  is 
our  chief  quarrel  with  the  piece,  it  is  a 
farce  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term:  it 
wanders  up  hill  and  down  dale  and  ends 
nowhere.  Life  itself,  at  least  when  viewed 
from  near  at  hand,  as  we  must  view  our 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  our  dear  ones, 
seems  messy  and  poindess;  but  the  crea¬ 
tive  artist  is  privileged  to  rise  from  the 
ant’s-cyc  to  the  bird’s-eye  level  and  find 
unity  in  the  scene. 

Poor  Benedito,  the  miracle  worker,  is 
another  puzzled  Hamlet,  like  Professor 
Garcia  of  the  novel.  A  sensitive  dreamer 
who  neglects  his  barber  business  in  a 
Spanish  village  because  he  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  God,  Nature,  gold-fish  and 
baby  chickens,  he  is  visited  one  day  by 
an  enterprising  blind  man  who  has 
stopped  in  his  village  to  beg.  Benedito 
gives  the  beggar  an  absent-minded 
shampoo,  and  the  soap  in  his  eyes,  the 
rubbing,  some  clumsy  accident  perhaps, 
restores  his  sight.  What  a  marvelous 
spring-board!  The  village  butt  turned 
thaumaturgist,  regional  hero,  saint! 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  transformation 
— on  the  shrewish  wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  the  neighbors,  the  shrewd  promot¬ 
ers  in  that  part  of  Spain,  the  blind  man, 
and  above  all,  on  Benedito  himself.? 
Misery,  malice,  perplexity,  confusion 
steadily  worse  confounded  till  the  deus 
ex  machina,  in  the  person  of  a  rattle¬ 
headed,  sensation-loving  lady  tourist, 
rescues  him  from  the  mob  and  spirits 
him  away  in  her  automobile,  never  to 
be  heard  of  again.  Not  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  plausibility,  but  disappointing. 
Couldn’t  such  a  thrilling  situation  have 


inspired  something  constructive? — R. 
T.  H. 

^  Rafael  Maulcdn  Castillo.  Los  dias 
oscuros  de  C6sar  Rivero.  Buenos 
Aires.  “Fiera”.  1943.  96  pages. — This  is 
a  typical  thoroughly  modern  novel. 
Stories  of  this  type  do  not  lay  the  stress 
on  exterior  happenings.  Nor  do  they 
endeavor  to  copy  the  outside  world  ex- 
aedy.  The  world  is  sketched  in,  it  is  true, 
but  only  so  that  we  may  view  the  char¬ 
acters  through  their  recollections,  their 
reactions,  their  ambitions.  This  emi¬ 
nently  intellectual  novel  gains  freedom 
and  amplitude  by  ignoring  the  inhibi- 
uons  of  the  classic  models.  It  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  short,  skilfully  constructed  evoca- 
tory  chapters  which  have  attained  a  per¬ 
fect  unity.  The  Buenos  Aires  back¬ 
ground  is  definite  and  full  of  emotion  al¬ 
though  the  author  never  piles  up  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  hero  is  presented  with 
psychological  profundity.  There  are 
subtle  resurrections  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
of  yester-year;  there  are  references  to 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  James  Joyce,  Garcia 
Lorca,  Alberti.  Most  striking  of  all,  there 
is  an  air  of  acute  sensibility  which  the 
reader  breathes  with  delight.  And  what 
lightness,  what  harmony,  grace  and 
originality  in  the  emotional  concepts, 
what  deftness  in  arresting  the  fugitive 
moment! — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevi¬ 
deo. 

^  Juan  Jos^  Morosoli.  Hombres  y 
mujeres.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Gar¬ 
cia.  1944.  120  pages. — Morosoli’s  new 
book  continues  in  the  characteristic 
lines  of  his  very  human  earlier  stories. 
We  are  once  more  in  the  humble  com¬ 
pany  of  these  silent,  suffering  men  and 
women,  anonymous,  sometimes  hard  at 
work  and  sometimes  wandering  vaga¬ 
bonds,  sometimes  plunged  in  despair  and 
sometimes  hopeful,  who  are  privileged 
to  deliver  their  message  from  the  lips  of 
this  austere  artist.  There  is  marked 
progress  in  this  book  over  the  earlier 
ones.  The  author  has  achieved  more  di¬ 
rectness  and  simplicity  than  ever  before. 
He  is  steadily  growing  in  ability  to  avoid 
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all  superfluity,  all  ornament.  His  protag¬ 
onist,  in  all  its  mot^  variety  of  human 
forms,  is  Solitude.  The  solitude  of  those 
who  have  nothing,  the  solitude  of  those 
who  yearn  for  afiection,  the  solitude  of 
a  cemetery,  the  solitude  of  a  man  face  to 
face  with  nature,  the  solitude  of  an  entry- 
way  with  baskets  of  ferns,  the  solitude  of 
a  laborer  with  his  gang,  solitude. . . .  And 
although  now  and  then  the  excitement 
of  a  carnaval  or  a  little  circus  may  stir 
the  melancholy  air  with  a  frenetic 
boisterousness,  it  is  only  the  momentary 
gleam  of  a  rocket  in  the  night. . . . — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Luis  Enrique  Osorio.  Nudo  Ciego 
and  El  Dr.  Manzanillo.  Bogoti,  Co¬ 
lombia.  El  Teatro.  1943.  55  pages  each. 
20  ctvos  each. — If  don  Luis  Enrique 
Osorio  has  anything  to  say  about  it,  the 
Colombian  theater  is  due  for  a  come¬ 
back.  Through  his  efforts,  the  municipal¬ 
ity  of  Bogoti  advanced  and  lent  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Theater  3,000  pesos  for  all-Co¬ 
lombian  productions.  Osorio  founded  a 
review  to  help  sponsor  the  movement, 
and  now  publishes  in  inexpensive  form 
the  first  two  plays  of  the  1943  season. 
Nudo  ciego  is  a  high  comedy  of  many 
unmoral  people  at  a  summer  resort  near 
Bogoti.  Ihe  other  play  is  a  satire  on  poli¬ 
tics,  showing  how  Ac  Spoils  System 
works  out.  Both  arc  well  written  and  a 
relief  from  the  many  pageants  and  ser¬ 
mons  disguised  as  drama  which  come 
out  of  I^tin  America.  The  dialogue 
sounds  auAentic  and  senor  Osorio 
writes  wiA  quiet  humor.  If  he  can  find 
support  in  his  campaign  for  a  national 
Acatcr,  the  results  will  be  worth  observ¬ 
ing.— /C. /. 

*  Alberto  dc  Agramontc,  cd.  Las  mds 
bellas  poesias  para  recitar.  Santiago 

dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944.  475  pages. 
$25.00  m/n. — To  one  who  has  judged 
declamation  contests  in  Chile,  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  selections  by  Alberto  dc  Agra¬ 
montc  brings  memories.  Many  a  prize 
winner  is  here  included,  since  the  com¬ 
piler  is  more  interested  in  readable 
poems,  long  and  short,  than  in  highly 


artistic  verses.  The  book  runs  Ac 
gamut  from  nineteen  early  ballads  to 
modern  free  verse,  and  among  Ae  130 
poets  included  are  representatives  of 
most  of  Ae  nations  of  Spanish  speech, 
wiA  Spain,  Chile,  and  Argentina  pre¬ 
dominant.  B^quer  has  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  tides,  closely  followed  by  Rub^n 
Dario  and  Antonio  Machado.  Also  are 
included  translations  from  GoeAe  and 
from  several  French  poets.  What  makes 
Ais  anAology  different  from  oAcr  col- 
lecdons  of  poetry  are  Ac  21  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  a  study  of  Spanish  metrics.  Not 
only  arc  Ae  feet  defined  and  illustrated, 
but  Ae  different  meters  are  discussed 
with  Ae  help  of  quotadons  from  lead¬ 
ing  poets.  This  is  a  valuable  book  from 
a  number  of  points  of  view. — W.  K.  f. 

^  Cancionero  del  tiempo  de  Rosas. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emcc^.  1941.  98 
pages. — During  Ac  long  dictatorship  of 
Juan  Manuel  Rosas  Ae  unitarios,  who 
were  against  him,  had  on  their  side  a 
majority  of  Ac  men  of  letters  and  consc- 
quendy  much  of  the  printed  propaganda 
of  Ae  civil  war  was  directed  against  Ac 
Federalists  and  Rosas.  Of  course  many 
of  these  writers,  such  as  Jos^  Mirmol, 
were  in  exile,  but  Ais  by  no  means  dulled 
their  pens.  Much  of  this  propaganda  is 
in  verse.  Some  poems  arc  Ae  work  of 
known  auAors,  but  many  of  Acm  arc 
folk  poetry.  These  short  lampoons  arc 
usually  witty,  sarcasdc,  and  not  infre- 
quendy  vulgar.  If  half  of  the  crimes  at¬ 
tributed  to  Rosas  were  facts,  he  would 
have  to  be  considered  the  arch  villain 
of  all  history.  The  poems  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  contemporary  collecdons 
and  newspapers,  and  represent  only  a 
small  fragment  of  a  literature  at  that 
time  extremely  abundant,  but  now  large¬ 
ly  \o/s.X.— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Oscar  Castro.  Reconquista  del 
hombre.  Rancagua,  Chile.  Talami. 
1944.  73  pages. — ^Thc  Aird  volume  of  a 
school  teacher  in  the  small  Chilean  town 
of  Rancagua  fordfies  his  position  among 
the  most  important  younger  poets  of  his 
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country.  He  was  intent  on  the  dawn  in 
his  hrst  volume,  Camino  en  el  alba 
(1938)  followed  two  years  later  by 
verses  of  daylight,  his  Viaje  del  alba  a  la 
noche.  And  now  the  journey  is  continued 
in  seventeen  fairly  long  poems  in  more 
than  half  of  which  the  moon  appears. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  classify  Profes¬ 
sor  Castro  as  a  romantic  poet,  especially 
for  his  treatment  of  blue  nights  and  even 
blue  breezes.  His  four  “Poemas  vitales” 
hymn  the  blue  fields,  just  plowed  or  filled 
with  wheat.  However,  his  expressed  ad¬ 
miration  of  Walt  Whitman  and  such 
poems  as  Response  para  las  prostitutas 
combining  romanticism  with  realism 
make  difficult  the  cataloguing  of  this 
vibrant  writer. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Mama  Chayo.  La  viejecita  que  vivta 
en  un  zapato. — Sir  J.  M.  Barrie. 
Peter  Pan. — Isabel  Morel.  El  libertador 
del  hada  de  plata.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1943.  77,  77  and  75  pages. — 
These  are  books  for  children,  attractive¬ 
ly  gotten  up,  with  many  colored  pictures 
and  cuts  in  black  and  white  by  com- 


Salazars  conception  of  the 
Argentine  public. 


petent  artists.  The  first  tale  is  based  on 
the  English  nursery  rime,  blended  with 
others,  like  Jac\  and  the  Bean  StaU(.  Bar¬ 
rie’s  masterpiece  is  well  translated,  and 
the  third  brok  seems  to  be  an  original 
story,  based,  no  doubt,  on  folk-lore  and 
fairy  tales.  Among  the  unusual  features 
of  the  first  book  are  translations  of  sev¬ 
eral  English  nursery  rimes,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  origin^  English.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  have  looked  at  an 
English  book  of  this  kind  which  should 
appeal  so  much  to  the  litde  people. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Gutierrez  Nijera.  Obras  iniditas 
recogidas  y  editadas  por  E.  K.  Mapes. 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1943.  65 
pages, — Among  the  discoveries  made  by 
Professor  Mapes  during  his  1936  and 
1938  sojourns  in  Mexico  were  28  poems 
by  Manuel  Gutierrez  Nijera  which  had 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  under 
pseudonyms.  Dr.  Mapes  believes  that  he 
has  located  all  the  verses  by  this  charm¬ 
ing  Mexican  poet  not  included  in  his  col¬ 
lected  volumes. 

One  result  of  these  investigations  is  to 
show  the  poet  as  an  average  boy  of  15 
beginning  his  versifying  by  writing  love 
poems,  instead  of  bursting  on  the  scene 
with  the  mystical  verses  that  previously 
had  been  considered  his  earliest  writings. 
The  present  book  does  contain  a  few  re¬ 
ligious  poems,  but  half  its  contents  was 
addressed  to  girls.  Each  poem  bears  the 
date  and  place  of  printing  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  Professor  Mapes  has  been  able  to 
ferret  out  the  date  of  composition  as 
wcU.—W.  K.  /. 

*  Miguel  A.  Macau.  A ntologia.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Talleres  Grificos  de  Albino 
Rodriguez.  1944.  276  pages. — This  poet 
likes  to  observe  his  fellow  men.  He  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  them  in  sorrow  and  re¬ 
joices  with  them  in  happiness.  The  hu¬ 
man  subjects  he  chooses  for  his  poems 
are  many  and  varied,  from  the  beggar  to 
those  in  authority.  His  versatility  is  fur¬ 
ther  shown  in  his  verses  relating  to  his 
travels  in  foreign  lands,  espeially  the 
United  States.  His  descriptions  of  South 
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American  dances,  particularly  the 
Rumba,  are  little  masterpieces  of  rhythm 
and  description.  As  a  young  man  Sr. 
Macau  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Dario  and  Santos  Chocanot,  and  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Modernist  school.  In  one 
of  the  last  poems  in  the  collection,  en- 
tided  El  buen  Vecino,  we  see  a  reflection 
of  the  friendly  spirit  which  has  lately 
developed  among  the  republics  of  the 
New  World.  These  verses,  samples  of 
his  work  from  the  beginning,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  understanding 
by  a  wide  public.— Ca/t'err  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  Epopeya 
de  America.  Poema  drimatico  con¬ 
tinental.  Montevideo.  Adintida.  1940. 
258  pages. — Luis  Alberto  Sinchez  called 
Latin  America  a  “novel  without  a  novel¬ 
ist”  but  the  Uruguayan  poet  and  soldier 
General  Genta  proves  by  a  series  of  vol¬ 
umes  that  it  has  its  epic  poet.  In  a  prolog, 
epilog,  and  25  cantos  he  gives  poedc 
treatment  to  its  three  phases:  Indoamer- 
ica  for  the  Indians,  Liberamerica  for  the 
Americans  and  Mundoamerica  for  all 
humanity.  The  dignity  of  his  language 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  poetic  gift 
are  equal  to  his  ambidon. 

In  some  of  the  cantos,  the  Spirit  of 
America  sings;  in  others  no  spokesman 
is  named.  Canto  V  brings  Atahualpa  and 
Huascar  from  Peru  to  talk  to  Tollin  of 
Mexico.  Three  centuries  pass  between 
parts  I  and  II,  and  carry  us  down  to  the 
revolutionary  period,  with  many  of  the 
heroes  brought  on  the  stage  to  evoke 
Guayaquil,  the  Crossing  of  the  Andes, 
and  other  episodes.  In  the  Third  Section 
we  meet  President  Joaquin  Suirez, 
Mitre,  and  other  writers  and  lighters  of 
the  River  Plate.  The  poem  makes  thrill¬ 
ing  reading,  and  its  attractive  format  is 
embellished  by  the  woodcuts  of  Guiller¬ 
mo  C.  Rodriguez. — W.  K.  /. 

^  I.  Carvajal  Quesada.  Historia  de  la 
miisica  europea  y  americana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Nacor.  1944.  218  pages. — ^An  in¬ 
teresting  presentadon  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music,  a  study  which  is  both  his¬ 


torical  record  and  aesthetic  interpreta¬ 
tion.  I.  Carvajal  Quesada,  well  and  fa¬ 
vorably  known  as  an  active  music  cridc, 
lecturer,  author  of  an  essay  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Russian  music  and  another  on 
musical  culture,  has  produced  in  this 
well-built  history  an  extremely  useful 
work.  Especially  notable  are  the  chapters 
on  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of  music  in 
India,  China  and  Greece,  those  on  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  the  trouv^res  and 
troubadours,  the  Italian  and  French 
musical  classics,  the  Mastersingers,  on 
Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  the 
other  great  European  artists  down  to  the 
modern  innovators;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  into  the  extensive  section  de¬ 
voted  to  America  that  he  has  put  the  best 
of  himself.  Music  in  Argentina,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  Chile,  Nicaragua,  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  is  treated 
authoritadvely  and  skilfully.  Since  the 
reputadon  of  American  musicians  is  sdll 
more  or  less  uncertain  and  confused  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  a  few  such  names  as 
Juan  Jose  Castro,  Eduardo  Fabini,  Vi¬ 
llalobos,  Ponce  and  Allende),  this  part  of 
Carvajal’s  book  will  accomplish  an  im¬ 
portant  cultural  mission.-^<wrd«  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

M  Maria  Cadilla  de  Mardnez.  Hitos  de 
la  raza  ( cuentos  tradicionales  y  foll^- 
Idricos).  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Author.  1945.  136  pages.  $1.25. — ^With 
the  present  miscellany  Maria  Cadilla  de 
Martinez  has  added  to  her  long  list  of 
publications  on  Puerto  Rican  folklore  a 
collection  of  semi-flcdonal  talcs  based 
both  on  historical  fact  and  on  popular 
tradition.  Ranging  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  twendeth,  she  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  illustrate  the  Borincanian  na¬ 
tional  character  by  this  recitation  of 
legends  and  customs  which  are  typical 
of  the  island.  Each  of  the  eleven  chap¬ 
ters  is  a  talc  whose  details  are  the  author’s 
own  invention  but  incorporate  authendc 
popular  traditions.  Many  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions  with  speciflcally  insular  defini¬ 
tions  are  introduced  into  the  narradve 
and  carefully  explained  in  footnotes. — 
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Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

*  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez.  Trayectoria 
del  Gaucho  y  su  cultura.  La  Habana. 

Ucar,  Garcia.  1943.  135  pages.  $1.00. — 
Though  the  Gaucho  has  largely  passed 
out  of  existence,  he  has  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  Argentine  literature.  Even 
now  the  lines  of  Martin  Fierro  and  some 
of  the  Gaucho  lyrics  are  still  quoted  by 
the  man  in  the  street.  The  author  of  this 
little  volume  gives  first  an  account  of  the 
Gaucho,  his  origin  and  place  in  society. 
He  then  takes  up  the  literature  which 
sprung  up  about  these  remarkable  fel> 
lows,  both  the  dialect  epics,  like  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Fierro,  where  the  Gaucho  is  supposed 
to  talk  for  himself,  albeit  with  the  aid  of 
the  sophisticated  poet,  and  the  purely 
literary  lyrics,  such  as  the  Santos  Vega, 
where  the  Gaucho  is  idealized  in  the  pur¬ 
est  Castillian.  The  Gaucho  drama  and 
novel  are  also  noted,  from  Sarmiento  to 
Giiiraldes,  Gilvez  and  Mallea.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  attention  is  given  to  ballads 
and  dances,  such  as  the  Cielito  and  the 
Pericon.  A  small  book  but  packed  with 
information.— Cfl/rerr  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Fedro  Guillen.  Vida  y  pasidn  de  dos 
ciudades  ( Guatemala  y  Mexico.)  Me¬ 
xico.  Espiga.  1945.  90  pages.  $3.50  m/n. 
— ^There  appears  to  be  a  weakening  of 
the  old  Latin-American  tradition  of 
solidarity  which  bound  together  all  the 
little  countries  from  the  Bravo  to  Pata¬ 
gonia.  Nowadays  national  frontiers  are 
barriers,  and  a  perilous  hundred  per 
centism  is  invading  the  Disunited  States 
of  the  South.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  this  chauvinism  among  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  the  better  younger  writers, 
who  are  laboring  to  awaken  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  their  readers  to  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  among  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  states.  A  modest  but  meritorious  ex¬ 
ample  is  this  work  by  Fedro  Guillen,  one 
of  die  youngest  and  solidest  of  Mexican 
writers.  Guillen  chanced  to  live  for  a 
time  in  Guatemala.  While  there  he  lived 
exactly  like  a  Guatemalan,  and  when  he 


returned  to  Mexico  he  brought  with  him 
a  mass  of  notes  and  observations  which 
he  has  carefully  organized  and  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Mexico.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  is  this 
double  study  in  which  he  lines  up  on 
one  side  the  life  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
other  the  life  of  Guatemala. — His  style 
leans  toward  the  exuberance  which  has 
characterized  many  of  our  excellent 
writers,  including  Manach,  Gallegos, 
Rivera,  Neruda,  and  even'  in  a  small  de¬ 
gree  Alfonso  Reyes  and  Jorge  Luis 
Borges.  A  characterisdc  trait  is  his  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  functions  of  nouns  and  ad¬ 
jectives  so  that  they  cover  ground  not 
recognized  by  the  Academy,  although 
they  are  entirely  clear  to  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  intelligence. — Wilberto  L.  Canton. 
Mexico  City. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Imaginaci- 
6n  de  Mixico.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Calpc.  1945.  218  pages. — ^“A  window 
opening  on  a  vast  panorama  where 
Mexican  imaginations  have  grown  a 
flowering  world  of  smiles  and  suffering, 
of  dreams  and  creation.”  In  these  in¬ 
spired  words  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 
characterizes  this  anthology,  this  pre¬ 
cious  collection  of  documents  from  Fray 
Juan  de  Zumarraga  (1468-1548),  to 
Arturo  Monz6n,  born  in  1917.  In  this 
thoughtful  and  fascinating  volume  the 
legendary  atmosphere  of  Mexico,  stirred 
by  fantasy  and  perfumed  with  symbols, 
is  freed  of  the  leaden  weight  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  We  read  the  biography  of  Quetzal- 
coad,  the  account  of  the  coming  of  Tez- 
cadipoca,  the  legend  of  the  creadon  of 
man,  of  the  invention  of  fire,  the  history 
of  the  dwarf  of  Uxmal,  of  the  discovery 
of  maize,  of  the  founding  of  Mayapin. 
Ema  Lindsay-Squier  tells  us  the  story  of 
the  bird  Cu;  Andr6s  Henestrosa  explains 
why  the  rabbit  has  such  big  cars;  Fray 
Diego  Durin  recalls  the  founding  of 
Mexico,  Francisco  Monterde  discusses 
the  china  poblana.  This  world  of  grace 
and  enchantment,  of  color  and  poetry 
opens  before  our  eyes  as  if  we  were 
travelers;  travelers  through  space  and 
time,  and  most  appealing  of  all,  travelers 
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through  the  psychology  of  a  people  who 
are  what  they  are  by  virtue  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Indian’s  artistry  and  an  over¬ 
seas  culture.  This  was  what  Heliodoro 
Valle  offered  us  in  his  sententious  fore¬ 
word:  “the  soul  of  Mexico,  passionate 
and  gentle,  modest  and  spacious  like  the 
flower  of  song  and  the  universe  of  its 
legends.” 

Each  section  is  preceded  by  a  word 
about  its  author. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

**  Angel  Consuegra  Marin.  IngUs 
Bdsico  en  veinte  lecciones.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Cultural  S.A.  1944.  304  pages. — 
Professor  Marin  is  an  ardent  crusader 
for  English,  “la  mis  rica,  mis  intellectual 
y,  quizis,  mis  sutil  de  todas  las  lenguas.” 
He  hopes  that  Basic  English  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Cuban  school  program 
“para  quo  al  convertirse  este  bello  sueno 
cn  hermosa  realidad,  Cuba  contribuya  a 
una  paz  eviterna  cn  cl  mundo  entcro.” 
The  history,  purpose,  and  nature  of  the 
subject  are  eloquently  described  in  an  in¬ 
troductory  first  part.  Marin’s  facts  and 
figures  arc  those  used  by  the  proponents 
of  Basic.  The  twenty  lessons  referred  to 
in  the  title  form  the  second  and  largest 
part  of  the  book.  Each  lesson  lists  ten  of 
the  200  descriptive  words  and  a  number 
of  additional  ones  chosen  from  the  400 
general  words.  Spanish  equivalents  ac¬ 
company  each  item.  These  vocabularies 
are  followed  by  copious  translation  ex¬ 
ercises,  Basic  into  English  and  vice-versa. 
Grammar  topics  arc  spread  over  the 
twenty  lessons.  Marin  naturally  intro¬ 
duces  many  indispensable  supra-Basic 
terms  that  are  not  morphologically  de¬ 
rivable  from  any  of  the  850  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  for  instance:  the  names  of  the  days 
and  months;  cardinal  and  ordinal  num¬ 
bers;  weights  and  measures;  and  the  past 
and  past  participle  forms  of  the  Basic 
verbs  (only  one  of  them  is  of  the  “weak” 
type).  All  the  grammar  and  the  exercises 
of  part  two  arc  repeated,  mostly  verbatim 
but  slightly  expanded,  in  a  third  part. 
The  reason  for  this  duplication  is  not 
clear.  The  fourth  part  is  an  eighteen- 
page  list  of  Basic  idioms  of  the  “come 


on,”  “get  ready,”  “give  out”  type.  The 
850  charter  members  of  Basic,  listed  once 
inside  the  front  cover  and  on  the  fly  leaf, 
appear  again  in  the  fifth  and  last  part  of 
the  book. 

A  speaker  of  Spanish  who  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  learn  English  will  probably  be 
served  as  well  by  IngUs  Bdsico  as  by  any 
good  beginner’s  grammar,  provided  his 
teacher  is  capable.  But,  just  between  you 
and  me,  this  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  also 
makes  a  very  nice  handbook  for  review¬ 
ing  your  conversational  Spanish. — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Elizabeth  V.  Peyton  and  Guillermo 
Rojas  Carrasco.  Anglicismos.  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile.  Amaneccr.  1944.  129 
pages.  $30.00  m/n. — About  450  Angli¬ 
cisms  heard  in  Chile,  including  a  num¬ 
ber  appearing  in  the  16th  edition  of  the 
Academy  Dictionary,  arc  discussed  in  a 
volume  which  is  fascinating  cither  for 
browsing  or  for  detailed  study.  The 
author  has  already  published  Filologia 
chilena  (1940)  and  Chilenismos  y 
americanismos  (1943). — Each  entry 
gives  the  Spanish  form,  its  English 
source,  and  a  definition.  Then  follows  a 
brief  paragraph  providing  background 
or  explanation.  For  instance,  “Espichc” 
is  traced  back  to  “speech”  and  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  the  verb  espichar  appears  also. — 
Sports,  war,  food,  science,  and  business 
are  all  represented  in  these  borrowings 
by  Chileans,  sometimes  as  spelled  in 
English,  such  as  “Selfmademan,”  and 
sometimes  phonetically  written,  like 
“noedaun.” — Here  is  a  book  to  give 
shudders  to  a  Spanish  purist  and  amuse¬ 
ment  to  English-speaking  people. — W. 
K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Dr.  Arturo  Baeza  Goni.  La  glomeru- 
lonefritis  f»  la  infancia.  Santiago  dc 

Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942. 31 1  pages. — Mono¬ 
graphs  on  diseases  by  medical  specialists 
are  of  primary  interest  only  to  profes¬ 
sional  men.  However,  the  layman  can  at 
times  extract  some  useful  information 
from  them.  After  an  introductory  chap¬ 
ter  concerning  the  prevalence  of  glom¬ 
erulonephritis  among  children,  and  the 
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number  of  cases  treated  in  certain  hos¬ 
pitals,  with  statistics  to  show  a  mortality 
of  about  3  per  cent  in  the  cases  observed, 
this  author  passes  to  the  etiology  of  the 
malady,  showing  that  apparendy  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  cases  may  be  traced  to  a 
streptococcus  infection.  Then  follow 
chapters  on  pathological  anatomy,  diag¬ 
nosis,  pathogeny,  treatment  and  prog¬ 
nosis.  At  the  end  we  have  a  list  of  books 
and  articles  bearing  not  only  direcdy  on 
this  particular  disease,  but  on  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  in  general.  Numerous  micro¬ 
photographs  and  detailed  case  histories 
will  prove  of  interest  to  the  professional 
reader. — Calvert  /.  University  of 

Kansas. 

*  Dr.  Francisco  Leon  y  Blanco.  El  mol 
del  pinto,  pinta  o  curate.  Mexico. 

Compahia  General  Editora.  1942.  227 
pages.  $4.00  m/n. — The  disease  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  text  is  found  throughout 
Mexico,  the  Antilles,  Central  America 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  the  southern 
continent.  It  is  caused  by  a  bacterium, 
Treponema  berrejoni.  It  is  a  contagious 
cutaneous  affectation  of  gready  varying 
severity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  to  America  from  Africa  with 
the  slaves  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  lesions  assume  various  forms, 
blotches,  small  sores  and  large  ulcers.  It 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  fatal,  but  is  often  very 
disfiguring.  Its  cure  is  slow  and  difficult. 
Good  results  have  followed  the  use  of 
arsenic,  mercury  and  bismuth.  The 
prognosis  is  favorable,  especially  in  the 
early  stages.  This  monograph  is  a  model 
of  concision  and  clearness.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  plates  showing  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  the  disease.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  excellent. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Jose  A.  Polanco  Billini.  La  cltnica  y 
la  electrocardiografia.  La  Habana. 

Cultural.  Segunda  Edicidn  corregida  y 
aumentada.  1944.  191  pages. — The  old¬ 
est  book  in  Dr.  Polanco  Billini’s  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  dated  1911,  the  second  oldest 
1920.  The  oldest  work  whose  tide  con¬ 
tains  the  “electrocardiagram”  bears  the 


date  1923.  The  study  of  heart  affections 
is  making  rapid  strides,  and  the  use  of 
electric  recordings  in  this  study  is  a  very 
modern  matter.  Discovery  of  the  fact  that 
active  tissue  is  always  electrically  nega¬ 
tive  to  tissue  at  rest  has  enabled  special¬ 
ists  to  conduct  such  delicate  and  accu¬ 
rate  measurements  as  were  never  pos¬ 
sible  before.  The  technique,  however,  is 
difficult  and  complicated,  and  Dr.  Po¬ 
lanco  Billini’s  manual  has  striven  for 
clarity  and  simplicity  rather  than  ex¬ 
haustiveness.  This  second  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion,  illustrated  with  57  reproduedons  , 
of  recordings  made  by  Dr.  Polanco  Bi¬ 
llini  himself  in  the  Havana  military  hos¬ 
pital  “Professor  Maridn”,  in  which  he  is 
chief  of  staff,  is  a  useful  study  of  a 
formidable  subject. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Enver  Azizi.  Margaro  el  recluta.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Baldrich.  1944. 
86  pages.  $1.00. — Yank’s  world-famous 
“Sad  Sack’’  has  a  counterpart  in  Selectee 
Margaro,  a  Puerto  Rican  jtbaro  (hill¬ 
billy)  whose  antics  are  a  source  of  per¬ 
petual  delight  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
GI.  Margaro  (one  wonders  why  he  isn’t 
called  “Malgaro’’  in  true  jibaresque 
style  .^)  is  lazy,  sly  in  an  unsophisticated 
sort  of  way,  and  guilty  of  having  tried  to 
read  his  English-language  induction 
order  upside  down;  but  for  all  his  foibles 
he  comes  through  in  the  best  traditions 
of  his  amiable  prototype.  He  gets  more 
than  his  share  of  KP,  he  can’t  stay  away 
from  “off  limits”  bars  no  matter  how 
tough  the  MP’s  are,  he  takes  a  dive  into 
the  cold  sea  while  boarding  a  Higgins 
landing  craft.  His  adventures  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  folklore  of  his  native 
hills  once  this  war  has  become  history. 
Cartoonist  (and  humorist)  Azizi  is  a 
Puerto  Rican  of  Syrio-Lebanese  descent, 
and  as  manager  of  the  famous  “Zombie 
Club”  in  Santurce  he  is  available  to  all 
comers  for  an  animated  chat  about  the 
native  good  humor  of  his  fellow  veterans 
from  the  hills  of  Borinqu^n. — Lawrence 
S.  Thompson.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^  Isabel  Cuchf  Coll.  Mujer.  The 
Author.  161  West  100th  St.,  New 
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York.  1945.  139  pages. — This  little  vol¬ 
ume,  printed  in  Mexico,  is  made  up  of 
38  papers  which  may.  have  appeared  as 
regular  contributions  to  some  periodical, 
aldiough  the  reader  is  given  no  such  in¬ 
formation.  They  arc,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  “comentarios  dc  caricter  social, 
sentimental,  sexual  y  alguna  que  otra 
pdgina,  cstados  de  inimo,  del  sentir 
fcmcnino.”  For  the  most  part  Sehorita 
Isabel  Cuchl  Coil’s  papers  arc  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  “advice  to  the  lovelorn” — to 
women  who  arc  in  perplexity  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  human  beings,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  women.  Her  solutions  arc 
always  sensible,  kindly,  philosophical, 
pious  and  conventional.  She  is,  thus,  a 
philosopher  of  the  Dorothy  Dix  school — 
but  a  Latin- American  Dorothy  Dix,  who 
is  not  quite  able,  or  willing,  to  write 
down  to  the  level  of  the  twclvc-ycar-old 
intelligence.  She  has  literary  talent  as 
well  as  good  judgment  and  an  optimistic 
spirit,  so  that  her  book  is  pleasant  read¬ 
ing,  if  sometimes  a  litde  vague.  More¬ 
over,  it  must  be  a  real  inspiration  to  her 
feminine  readers  to  learn  of  (and  per¬ 
haps  to  learn)  her  prayer: 

Si  he  de  volver  a  nacer 
una  y  otra,  y  otra  vez  . .  . 
quiero,  ademds  de  puertorriqueha, 
\Oyelo,  Sehor,  ser  siempre  mujer! . . . 

—R.  T.  H. 

*  Juan  T.  Gonzalez.  Cdmo  se  triunfa 
en  la  vida.  Mexico.  Botas.  1944.  203 
pages. — One  of  the  numerous  treatises 
designed  to  help  the  reader  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  life.  The  thesis  of  the  author  is 
that  little,  if  anything,  is  impossible  to 
the  man  who  is  really  determined  to 
reach  a  certain  objective  in  life.  After 
citing  as  an  example  of  success  in  the 
face  of  what  seemed  certain  defeat,  that 
of  the  young  Sucre,  who  led  his  patriot 
band  to  victory  over  Spanish  forces  of 
overwhelming  strength,  we  arc  told 
that  life  branches  very  early  into  two 
paths,  that  of  case  and  that  of  hard  labor. 
Only  the  latter,  of  course,  leads  to  suc¬ 
cess.  We  arc  told  that  we  have  certain 
hidden  powers,  which  we  must  discover 


and  use;  that  we  must  be  strong,  honest, 
brave  and  ambitious.  Such  personal 
qualities  as  kindness,  optimism,  and 
economy  are  essential,  as  well  as  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  laziness  and  all  that  tends  to 
dissipate  one’s  energies.  No  one  can  take 
exception  to  the  author’s  advice,  and 
young  persons,  in  particular,  can  hardly 
read  the  book  without  getting  from  it 
some  constructive  ideas. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Augustin  Millares  Carlo  y  Jos^  Ig¬ 
nacio  Mantec6n.  Ensayo  de  una 

bibliografia  de  bibliografias  mexicanas. 
Mexico.  Biblioteca  de  la  II  Feria  del 
Libro  y  Exposicidn  Nacional  del  Perio- 
dismo.  1943. 224  pages. — This  extremely 
useful  publication  covers  a  wide  held. 
The  authors  have  engaged  in  extensive 
research,  and  little  available  material  has 
escaped  them.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
treats  of  general  bibliographies  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  reference  to  Mexico;  the  second 
part  to  the  bibliography  of  Mexico  itself. 
In  the  first  part  are  divisions  on  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  bibliographies,  general  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  bibliography  of  special  themes, 
such  as  anonymous  authors,  philosophy, 
religion,  philology,  sciences,  fine  arts, 
literature,  history  and  geography.  Other 
divisions  of  the  first  part  deal  with  print¬ 
ing,  catalogues  of  books  and  libraries. 
The  second  part  follows  in  general  the 
plan  just  outlined  for  the  first  part.  A 
long  index  of  authors  and  the  compilers 
of  bibliographies  and  catalogues  of 
books  ends  this  text,  whose  authors  are 
to  be  heartily  commended  for  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  Mexican  letters. 
— Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Diego  Portales  pintado  por  si  mismo. 
Prologo  de  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  126 
pages. — From  the  595  letters  in  the  edit¬ 
ed  correspondence  of  Diego  Portales 
{Epistolario  de  don  Diego  Portales,  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ernesto  de  la  Cruz  annotated  by 
Guillermo  Feliu  Cruz,  1937-38)  the 
editor  of  this  collection  has  chosen  thirty- 
four.  Those  selected  are  representative 
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expressions  of  Poitales’  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  and  certain  ones,  for  example 
the  one  in  which  he  passes  judgment  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  are  of  particular 
interest. 

The  average  American  probably 
never  heard  of  Diego  Poitales.  Primarily 
a  business  man,  he  accepted  a  ministerial 
portfolio  on  several  occasions  (1832-37) 
through  practical  expediency,  and  his 
r61c  in  politics  was  far  from  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  democratic  principles.  In  his 
native  Chile  and  in  other  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  his  dictatorial  penchants 
have  endeared  him,  no  doubt,  to  many 
small-fry  dictators.  This  perhaps  ex¬ 
plains  the  editor’s  observation  that  his 
selection  of  letters  “se  aparta,  ante  todo, 
de  cualquier  prejuicio  partidista.” — 
Boyd  G.  Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

“The  American  Russian  Institute  in 
California  has  initiated  the  Alexander 
Kaun  Exchange  Fellowship  program  in 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Kaun  of 
the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  at 
the  University  of  California.  Under  the 
program,  10  ^viet  students  will  come  to 
this  country  each  year  to  study  in  an 
American  university  of  their  choice  and 
the  same  number  of  American  students 
will  go  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  raising  funds  for  the 
fellowships  will  welcome  inquiries  or 
contributions.  The  address  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Russian  Institute  is  101  Post  Street, 
San  Francisco  8.” — ^From  the  News  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education. 

France- Amirique  of  New  York  men¬ 
tions  the  following  new  Paris  publica¬ 
tions:  Jean  des  Valliires,  Sa  Grandeur 
rinfortune  (Albin-Michel),  which  deals 
with  the  Foreign  Legion;  Myriam 
Harry,  Micador  (publisher  not  indicat¬ 
ed),  a  novel  of  Madagascar;  Francois 
Mauriac,  Sainte-Marguerite  de  Crotone, 
a  biography  published  by  Flammarion; 
Claude  Roy,  Les  yeux  ouverts  dans  Paris 
insurgi,  (Julliard),  memoirs  of  the  Re¬ 
sistance  in  Paris. 


*  La  Tia  Pepa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1944.  351  pages. — This  cook¬ 
book  tells  the  housewife  how  to  prepare 
all  kinds  of  food  from  soups  to  desserts 
and  preserves.  Published  in  a  Catholic 
country,  the  book  naturally  tells  of  many 
meatless  dishes  suitable  for  Friday  and 
Lent.  There  is  a  long  chapter  on  the 
preparation  of  game.  There  are  chapters 
on  the  home  manufacture  of  perfumes 
and  toilet  preparations,  domestic  medi¬ 
cines,  domestic  chemistry,  i.e.,  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  dyes,  inks,  cleaning 
liquids,  etc.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  and  a  source 
of  interest  to  people  in  this  country  who 
read  Spanish,  making  them  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  dishes  peculiar 
to  Latin  America. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

“As  the  successor  of  Ticknor,  who  had 
placed  major  emphasis  on  French  and 
Spanish,  Longfellow  gave  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention  to  German  and  Ital¬ 
ian  masterpieces.  He  conducted  in  1837, 
five  years  after  Goethe’s  death,  the  first 
course  in  Faust  offered  in  this  country, 
and  his  course  in  the  Divina  Commedia 
a  year  later  is  the  second  on  record.” — 
George  F.  Whicher,  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Quarterly  Review. 

According  to  Robert  Charbonneau, 
President  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Editeurs 
Canadiens,  the  Canadian  French  pub¬ 
lishers  have  put  out  within  the  year  120 
volumes  of  literature  (novels,  stories, 
poems,  essays),  60  books  on  history  and 
geography,  25  “ouvrages  d’actualit^,”  75 
works  on  philosophy,  psychology,  30 
volumes  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  sci¬ 
ence,  200  juveniles,  160  text-books,  and 
more  than  700  reprints  of  French  works. 

Les  Nouvelles  UttSraires  has  been 
resuscitated  in  Paris.  The  new  editors 
are  Fr6d^ric  Leftvre  and  Georges  Cha- 
ransol. 

“Doubt  and  faith  are  the  living 
rhythm  of  thought.” — Jos6  Bergamln. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  others  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Uners") 


Rose  Quong.  Chinese  Wit,  Wisdom, 
and  Written  Characters.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1944.  66  pages. — 
Neither  a  grammar  nor  a  school  text, 
but  a  modest,  yet  artistic,  popularized 
introduction  to  the  Chinese  system  of 
writing.  A  few  hundred  of  the  most 
popular  “radicals”  and  “compounds”  arc 
shown  in  Dr.  Kinn  Wei  Shaw’s  callig¬ 
raphy.  A  running  commentary  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  which  follows  the  Chinese  symbols 
vertically  down  the  pages,  offers  the 
traditional  explanations  of  the  history  of 
the  characters  and  indicates  the  mean¬ 
ings.  The  sound  values  of  these  char¬ 
acters,  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  author, 
arc  given  in  romanization.  A  workable 
table  of  directions  tells  the  reader  how 
to  pronounce  the  romanized  forms. 

The  litdc  volume  is  bound  in  the 
Chinese  manner,  has  a  colorful  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  very  pleasing  to  handle. — 
Fritz  Frauchigtr.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Kaj  Munk.  Sidste  Digte.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1944.  105  pages. — Kaj 
Munk — Danish  playwright,  poet,  priest, 
and  patriot — was  a  man  of  intense  feel¬ 
ings  and  decided  opinions.  A  believer 
in  great  deeds,  longing  for  the  heroic,  he 
became,  for  a  time,  dazzled  by  Hider, 
only  to  discover,  as  the  New  Order 
evolved,  that  it  was  based  on  falsehood, 
perversity,  violence.  When  the  Germans 
invaded  Denmark,  Munk’s  voice  became 
the  conscience  of  his  country — the  voice 
of  uncompromising  resistance.  These 
poems,  published  in  Sweden  after  Munk 
had  fallen  for  his  country,  brutally  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Nazis,  arc  polemic  and 
prophede — scornful  toward  the  ap¬ 
peasers,  encouraging  toward  the  hesi¬ 
tant,  ardent  and  inspiring  when  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  patriots.  They  arc  pithy 
expressions  of  a  man  deeply  concerned 


with  the  fate  of  his  country,  not  cx- 

auisitcly  wrought  products  of  art.  In 
lese  poems,  Denmark  possesses  a  lit¬ 
erary  tesdmony  of  a  courageous  leader’s 
spiritual  resistance  to  the  invaders  dur¬ 
ing  the  crucial  period  preceding  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  bold,  physical  resistance  of 
the  Danish  underground. — Jens  Ny- 
holm.  Northwestern  University. 

^  Mikhail  Bragin.  Field  Marshal 
Kutuzov.  Moscow.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Publishing  House.  1944.  132 
pages. — Field  Marshal  Kutuzov,  who 
started  his  career  as  a  poor,  unknown 
sub-lieutenant,  is  one  of  the  glorious 
names  of  Russia’s  history  for  his  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Turks  on  the  Danube, 
for  concluding  the  Peace  of  Bucharest, 
and  for  pursuing  and  routing  Napoleon. 
He  is  here  presented  to  us  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  communistic-nationalistic 
ideology  of  present-day  Russia.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  French  people  “did 
not  want  to  fight  in  the  interests  of  the 
big  French  capitalists”  (p.  49),  and  that 
Napoleon  needed  Russia  as  “a  colony  for 
bourgeois  France”  (p.  58).  But  this 
ideological  approach  does  not  prevent 
the  work  from  being  a  good  summary 
of  Kutuzov’s  career  and  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  Russians  are  re-writing 
their  history  in  recent  years.  It  is  true 
that  this  somewhat  artless  work  could 
stand  a  lot  of  editing  by  a  specialist  in 
the  English  language.  But  the  booklet  is 
full  of  information,  and  will  be  of  value 
to  students  of  Russian  history. — Joseph 
S.  Roucel(.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Max  Jordan.  Beyond  All  Fronts. 

Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1944.  386  pages. 
$3.00. — ^The  author,  born  of  German 
parents  in  Italy,  spent  his  youth  at 
Stuttgart  and  in  various  German  univer¬ 
sities.  With  his  knowledge  of  languages. 
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he  turned  to  journalism  and  broadcast¬ 
ing,  and  eventually  became  the  European 
representative  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  This  volume  of  auto¬ 
biography  is  partly  a  comment  on  Euro¬ 
pean  events  of  the  past  three  decades, 
and  partly  an  interesting  account  of 
broadcasts  to  America  which  he  ar¬ 
ranged  with  notable  persons — Pius  XI, 
Hindenburg,  Bruening,  the  balloonist 
Professor  Piccard,  and  others— or  sent 
from  unusual  places  such  as  Ethiopia, 
Oberammergau,  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
and  a  Zeppelin  in  transadantic  flight. 
Incidentally  he  throws  in  a  journalisdc 
account  of  numerous  conversations 
which  he  had  with  many  persons,  prin¬ 
cipally  Germans,  of  all  shades  of  politi¬ 
cal  opinion.  Most  intcresdng  is  the  long 
contact  which  he  maintained  with  anti- 
Nazi  elements,  especially  with  Carl 
Goerdeler,  the  nt^le  leader  whom 
Himmler  hanged  on  September  1 1, 1944. 
Like  Louis  Lochner,  Dorothy  Thompson 


HANS  NATONEK 
German-Czech  Novelist 
See  page  341 


and  many  others  who  know  Germany 
well,  he  righdy  believes  and  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  is  “another  Germany”, 
of  silenced  but  decent  people  who  will 
assert  themselves  once  it  is  freed  from 
the  terror  of  the  Gestapo.  He  therefore 
wisely  warns  against  imposing  on  Ger¬ 
many  vengeful  terms  dictated  by  emo¬ 
tion  and  hate  rather  than  stern  but  con¬ 
structive  measures  based  on  reason,  jus¬ 
tice  and  Christian  charity.  He  agrees 
with  President  Hoover:  “We  cannot 
have  both  revenge  and  peace.” — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Rene  Kraus.  Old  Master.  The  Life  of 
Jan  Chrisdan  Smuts.  New  York.  £. 
P.  Dutton.  1944.  471  pages.  $3.50. — An 
amazing  career,  well  told.  The  Boer 
general  of  forty-Bve  years  ago  is  today 
one  of  the  Senior  Statesmen  of  the  world, 
at  least  the  equal  in  stature  of  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt.  His  creed:  “Holism,” 
unity,  reconciliation.  Achieved,  in  his 
own  person  at  least,  the  reconciliation  of 
Briton  and  Boer,  of  Rhodes  and  Kruger. 
Fathered  Union  of  South  Africa;  god¬ 
fathered  British  Commonwealth;  helped 
Wilson  with  Covenant  and  League.  Re¬ 
fused  to  hate  in  1919,  still  refuses  to  be 
blinded  by  hate  now. 

Kraus  deeply  admires  his  hero;  yet 
does  not  conceal  his  flaws.  A  few  things 
not  quite  holy  in  the  apostle  of  Holism. 
Stood  with  extremists  who  made  Boer 
War  inevitable.  Had,  and  still  has,  strong 
Teutonic — not  Nazi — bias,  so  that  in 
1919  he  was  nobly  sorry  for  those  poor 
Germans  who  were  not  given  enough 
Poles  to  oppress.  This  well-meant  but 
one-sided  transcending  of  hatred  greatly 
aided  Hider.  On  the  race  quesdon  has 
not  yet  seen  as  clear  a  light  as  Cecil 
Rhodes  half  a  century  before:  equal 
rights  for  all  civili2xd  men.  Accepted 
service  under  Hertzog.  At  present,  does 
not  understand  European  condidons. 
Brushes  Germany,  France,  Italy  off  the 
map;  plans  for  a  balkanized  Europe  in 
which  England  will  seek  auxiliaries  in 
the  coming  struggle  for  power  with  the 
manifesdy  greater  Soviet  World:  not  a 
promising  prospect.  Intelligence  never  a 
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homogeneous  whole:  Smuts’s  I.Q.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  times  and  regions,  ranges 
from  200  to  70. 

Kraus  writes  very  competent  jour¬ 
nalese.  Extremely  readable,  his  style  de¬ 
stroys  any  claim  to  philosophical  serious¬ 
ness,  or  even  judicial  balance.  Ever  the 
vivid  reporter  or  advocate,  never  the 
historian.  The  British  Imperialists, 
Rhodes,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Milner, 
are  canonized;  Kruger  and  Hertzog  are 
painted  with  horns  and  tails;  Gandhi 
fares  hardly  better;  de  Valera  is  dis¬ 
missed  as  “unspeakable.”  Yet  this  im¬ 
pression  of  one-sidedness  is  not  quite 
fair  to  Kraus,  who  is  no  mere  journalist, 
but  a  man  of  wide  culture  and  great 
talent.  In  spite  of  ludicrous  exaggera¬ 
tion,  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him:  in 
1899,  England  stood  for  the  better  cause 
— world-wide  oudook,  tolerance,  fair¬ 
ness  to  natives;  but  was  trapped  into  a 
false  position,  like  Russia  in  first  Fin¬ 
nish  war.  Appeared  as  the  champion  of 
the  gold  and  diamond  barons  against  a 
democracy  of  God-fearing  farmers.  In¬ 
clined  to  believe  with  Kraus  that  unre¬ 
constructed  Boer  is  perhaps  the  least 
civilized  of  all  white  men.  Yet  what  an 
ardent  Pro-Boer  I  was  in  1899! 

A  few  traces  of  journalistic  haste. 
Demotes  Sir  Henry  to  plain  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  Bannerman.  In  compensation, 
makes  John  Morley  a  lord  a  few  years 
ahead  of  time.  The  British  are  sensitive 
about  such  things.  Mixes  up  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Lord  Robertson.  The  “four 
thousand  alleged  German  miners  who 
wanted  to  disembark^  at  Windhoek” 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  so, 
even  if  the  Hertzog  Government  had 
not  refused  to  admit  them. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  A.  Krivitsky  and  P.  Krainov.  Tales 
of  the  Bryansl^  Woods.  Translated  by 
D.  L.  Fromberg.  Moscow.  Foreign 
Languages  Publishing  House.  1944.  120 
pages. — Before  recorded  history  the 
Bryansk  Woods  were  a  natural  strong¬ 
hold  and  refuge  for  peoples  pursued  and 
ravaged  by  the  Huns  and  other  invaders 
from  the  East.  With  the  advent  of  quasi¬ 


civilization  they  remained  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess,  and  heroic  legends  centering 
about  their  impenetrable  depths  have 
been  current  in  all  periods  of  Russian 
history.  During  the  present  war  the 
Woods  have  been  a  marvelous  hide-out 
for  guerrillas  directed  from  Moscow  and 
reinforced  from  time  to  time  not  only 
from  the  “mainland”  but  by  patriots 
from  the  neighboring  villages.  This  little 
book  deals  with  the  dramatic  experiences 
of  two  spies  who  penetrated  into  the 
Woods  far  behind  the  enemy’s  lines. — 
/.  M.  A. 

*  Abraham  E.  Millgram.  Sabbath,  the 
Day  of  Delight.  Philadelphia.  Jewish 
Publication  Society.  1944.  xxx-|-495 
pages.  $3. — This  anthology,  compiled 
by  the  Director  of  the  B’nai  B’rith  Hillel 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  collaboration  with  several  other 
outstanding  scholars,  is  dedicated  to  the 
“revitalization”  of  the  Sabbath,  the  day 
of  rest,  observed  by  the  Jews  from  sun¬ 
set  of  Friday  to  the  sunset  of  Saturday. 
It  is  the  book’s  purpose  “not  only  to 
make  American  Jewry  more  aware  of 
the  central  importance  of  the  Sabbath  as 
an  institution  in  the  pattern  of  Jewish 
life,  but  also  to  provide  the  observant 
American  Jew  with  a  practical  guide  and 
handbook  for  Sabbath  observance.” 
While  the  book  thus  caters  chiefly  to 
the  more  conservative  sections  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewry,  some  of  its  chapters  are  of 
general  interest,  especially  The  Sabbath 
in  the  Bible  and  T he  fewish  Sabbath  and 
the  Christian  Sunday. 

The  well-arranged,  handsomely  print¬ 
ed  book  is  divided  into  three  sections: 
Sabbath  in  Practice — Sabbath  in  Litera¬ 
ture,  Art  and  Music — Sabbath  in  His¬ 
tory.  The  various  items,  including 
learned  studies,  short  stories,  poems, 
anecdotes  and  jokes,  are  taken  from  the 
works  of  religious  and  profane  writers 
from  all  ages,  of  all  lands,  starting  with 
the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch  and  end¬ 
ing  with  Sholem  Asch.  Most  gratifying 
are  the  large  music  supplement — chants 
for  the  home  service  and  secular  songs 
in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish — and  the  six- 
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teen  pages  of  illustrations,  showing 
lamps,  dishes,  cups,  spice  boxes,  and 
other  utensils  for  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as 
old  Sabbath  scenes.  Peculiarly,  the 
Greeks  called  the  Jews  lazy  because  they 
abstained  from  work  every  seventh  day. 
The  present  book  helps  us  understand 
why  the  Jewish  concept,  with  its  deep- 
reaching  social  implications,  won  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  pagan  world,  the  result 
being  that  the  Sabbath  is  now  being 
celebrated  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
by  the  Christians  on  Sunday,  by  the 
Mohammedans  on  Friday. — Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner.  New  York. 

*  Hans  J.  Rehfisch,  Editor.  In  Tyran- 
nos.  Four  Centuries  of  Struggle 
Against  Tyranny  in  Germany.  London. 
Lindsay  Drummond,  1944.  364  pages. 
16s. — The  tides  and  authors  of  the 
papers  which  constitute  this  symposium 
are  as  follows:  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and 
the  Humanists  (Rehfisch);  Thomas 
Miimer  and  the  Peasants’  Revolt  (F. 
Heymann);  Leibnitz,  the  European  (K. 
T.  Bluth);  Lessing  and  the  Fight  for  En¬ 
lightenment  (K.  Wolff);  F.  G.  Hegel 
and  the  Issues  of  European  Freedom  (H. 
Fischer);  German  Students  and  Their 
Professors  (W.  Sternfeld);  Borne  (F. 
Burschell);  The  Year  1848  (M.  Jacobs); 
Karl  Marx  and  “Die  neue  Rheinische 
Zeitung”  (H.  Flesch);  F.  Lassalle  and 
the  Foundation  of  the  General  German 
Workers’  Union  (A.  H.  Unger);  The 
Case  for  High  Treason  Against  Bebel 
and  Uebl^necht  (W.  Necker);  N/VtercAe 
and  the  Germans  (H.  Friedmann); 
Spartacus  (H.  Lind);  The  Other 
Austria  and  Karl  Kraus  (H.  Fischer); 
Women  Who  Dared  (A.  Schreiber). 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  spirit  of 
personal  freedom  has  often  manifested 
itself  in  Central  Europe.  Unfortunately 
these  historians  do  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  year  1500,  but  the  purpose  of 
their  volume  stands  out  clearly.  They  do 
not  intend  to  whitewash  the  Carmans  as 
a  nadon,  nor  do  they  denounce  them  as 
“a  horde  of  maniacs,  killers  and  crooks.” 
TTiey  do  firmly  and  righdy  believe  that 
“the  historical  evidence  that  warfare  has 


always  been  the  main  interest  of  the 
Germans  is  .  .  .  based  on  a  myth.”  Fre¬ 
quent  and  valuable  excursions  into  lit¬ 
erature  and  philosophy  enhance  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book.  It  is  most  refreshing 
to  see  many  hard  worn  prejudices,  e.g., 
certain  legends  touching  Hegel  and 
Nietzsche,  disposed  of  so  effectively. — 
August  Closs.  Bristol  University,  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  Agnes  Stansfield.  Holderlin.  Man¬ 
chester.  Manchester  University 
Press.  1944.  130  pages.  7/6. — Holderlin 
believed  passionately  in  an  age  of  free¬ 
dom  and  brotherho^.  His  poetic  vision 
will  endure  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of 
time.  Miss  Stansfield’s  human  approach 
to  his  work  and  life  is  most  welcome 
and  badly  needed.  She  writes  with  simple 
humanity  and  loving  understanding. 
Many  quotations  from  his  letters  and 
biographical  details  support  the  author’s 
thesis  that  “Holderlin’s  life  was  entirely 
filled  with  his  poetic  mission” — “a  state 
of  highest  spiritual  concentration  which 
passed  to  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.” — 
The  poet’s  literary  connections  with 
Herder,  Heinse,  Schelling,  Hegel,  etc., 
arc  not  overlooked.  It  is  certainly  wrong 
to  overestimate  Schiller’s  influence  on 
Holderlin,  but  the  author’s  somewhat 
disparaging  remark  on  Schiller  (p.  48  f.), 
is  perhaps  a  little  biased.  The  passage 
about  the  “torchbearer”  still  remains  to 
us  ambiguous.  However,  we  agree  with 
the  author  as  to  reconciliation  of  Bacchus 
and  Christ,  although  we  realize  that  this 
view  is  still  open  to  criticism — sec  Lcish- 
mann’s  profound  interpretation  of  the 
elegy  in  question.  The  translations  nat¬ 
urally  invite  comparison  with  those  of 
Lcishmann  {To  the  Fates,  Song  of  Fate, 
Bread  and  Wine,  etc.). — Holdcrlin’s 
motto  in  Hyperion:  “To  me  originality 
is  sincerity,  depth  of  feeling  and  of 
spirit,”  provides  the  central  theme  of  the 
book,  which  betrays  a  most  sensitive 
understanding  of  the  poet.  The  attrac¬ 
tively  made  volume  reproduces  the  pastel 
portrait  of  the  youthful  Holderlin  by  F. 
C.  Hicmcr,  dated  about  1792. — August 
Closs.  University  of  Bristol. 
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^  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  The 
Url(aine:  A  Submerged  Nation. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  19^.  91  pages. 
$1.75. — This  modest  book  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  tract  for  the  times.  The  first 
part  sketches  the  background  of  Ukrain¬ 
ian  history,  its  early  “heroic  age,”  the 
struggle  against  the  Tartars  which  im¬ 
pressed  its  characteristic  stamp  on  the 
people,  the  partition  in  the  seventeenth 
century  between  Poland  and  Russia  and 
finally  the  long  suppression  by  Tsarist 
Russia.  Abundant  material  in  this  field 
has  recently  appeared  in  English.  On  the 
revolutions  of  1917  and  the  civil  war 
which  followed,  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified  to  speak  by  his  re¬ 
searches  in  this  field. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  most  useful 
contribution  is  made  in  the  last  portion 
of  the  book  in  which  the  writer  ueats 
events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
His  account  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  the 
Ukraine  makes  mournful  reading. 
While  pledged  to  the  policy  of  cultural 
autonomy  which  meant  the  official  use 
of  the  Ukrainian  language,  the  study  of 
Ukrainian  literature  and  freedom  of  lit¬ 
erary  activity,  the  Moscow  government 
has  nevertheless  continued  to  be  haunted 
by  the  specter  of  a  renascent  Ukrainian 
nationalism  oriented  towards  the  west 
and  again  and  again  has  had  recourse  to 
the  severest  measures  against  suspected 
individuals  and  groups.  But  the  crown¬ 
ing  tragedy  was  the  application  to  a 
people,  stroi.gly  individualist  as  a  result 
of  their  historical  development,  of  a 
policy  of  forcible  collectivization  of  their 
farm  holdings.  This  entailed  liquidation 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  more  enterprising 
and  progressive  element  among  the 
peasants,  who  were  branded  as  “kulaks.” 
The  drastic  requisitions  enforced  at  a 
time  of  partial  crop-failure  culminated 
in  the  disastrous  famine  of  1932-33,  in 
which  upwards  of  three  millions  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  perished.  The  country  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  this  catastrophe 
when  it  was  swept  by  repeated  scourges 
of  war  and  devastation  with  conse¬ 
quences  yet  imperfeedy  known.  In  his 
last  chapter,  Mr.  Chamberlin  surveys  the 


present  and  ventures  to  peer  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  only  hope  he  is  able  to  hold  out 
is  of  gradual  improvement  of  economic 
conditions  and  eventual  relaxation  of 
Communist  tyranny. 

The  writer  does  not  adhere  consistent¬ 
ly  to  either  the  Great  Russian  or  the 
Ukrainian  form  of  words,  an  error  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  haste.— 5.  R.  Tomp¬ 
kins.  University  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

^  The  Continental  Doctrine  in  the 

Mexican  Senate.  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Problems  Series,  No.  4.  Mexico. 
Department  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bureau  of  International  News  Service. 
1941.  120  ^ges. — Report  of  the  session 
of  the  Mexican  Senate  of  March  7, 1941, 
at  which  Lie.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Reladons,  answers  the 
questions  of  the  senators  on  reserva¬ 
tions  and  commitments  of  Mexico  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  signing  of  the  Havana  Agree¬ 
ment.  Padilla  later  addressed  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  making  three  points  which  argued 
the  acceptance  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  and  a  stand  for  internadon^  law 
and  agreements:  1. — Mexico  is  in  prin¬ 
ciple  non-aggressive,  non-militarist;  2. — 
Mexico’s  population  of  mestizos  will  not 
tolerate  super-race  ideas  and  propa¬ 
ganda;  3. — Mexico  must  not  invoke  past 
resentments  but  must  accept  the  United 
States  policy  based  on  justice  and  recip¬ 
rocal  respect  to  insure  future  security 
and  territorial  integrity.  Favorable  news¬ 
paper  comments,  editorials  and  letters 
fill  the  latter  half  of  the  book. — ].  M.  A. 

*  Benedetto  Croce :  Politics  and  Morals. 

New  York.  The  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1945. 204  pages.  $3.00. — Croce  de¬ 
nies  that  polidcs  and  morals  are  divorced, 
as  totalitarianism  claims;  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  he  denies  that  what  is  good 
for  the  state  is  per  se  moral,  regardless  of 
how  it  may  affect  individuals.  Croce  has 
been  described  in  some  quarters  as  a 
Hegelian,  but  he  certainly  reacts  from 
the  more  extreme  implications  of  Hegel. 
Considering  the  experience  through 
which  Italy  has  been  passing  these  past 
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twenty  years,  it  is  perhaps  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Croce’s  viewpoint  should  be 
thoroughly  liberal.  He  objects  to  totali- 
urianism  of  any  sort, — Left,  Right,  or 
Church.  He  even  objects  to  what  might 
be  called  democratic  totalitarianism,  by 
which  is  meant  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  oppress  the  minority.  Croce’s  concept 
of  liberalism  is  probably  pretty  close  to 
Beard’s  idea  of  constitutional  democ¬ 
racy;  i.c.,  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rule,  subject  to  the  protection  of  certain 
fundamental  minority  rights. 

He  rejects  Marxism  as  a  dogma,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  wedded  to 
laissez  faire.  He  is  not  convinced  of  the 
utter  sacredness  of  property,  nor  is  he 
unalterably  opposed  to  all  forms  of  col¬ 
lectivism,  although  he  would  probably 
favor  a  gradual  and  experimental  ap¬ 
proach,  considering  each  project  on  its 
merits.  It  is  probably  no  accident  that 
one  of  Croce’s  favorite  words  is  “em¬ 
pirical.”  Within  certain  fundamental 
limits  of  conviction  he  is  a  pragmatic 
liberal,  rejecting  a  priori  dogma  and 
testing  each  new  doctrine  or  policy  by  its 
works. — /.  H.  Lre\.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  The  Babylonian  Talmud  in  Selec¬ 
tion.  Edited  and  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  by  Leo 
Auerbach.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1944.  286  pages.  $3.00. — The 
Talmud — the  word  means  “study” — is 
characterized  by  the  present  translator 
as  “a  record  of  about  a  thousand  years 
of  accumulated  Jewish  learning  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  all  fields  of  endeavors:  law,  re¬ 
ligion,  ethics,  history,  science  and  folk¬ 
lore.”  The  official  analysis  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible,  to  conform  the  ancient 
laws  to  the  new  conditions  of  post- 
Biblical  Jewry,  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
contains  about  2,500,000  words  in  22 
folio  volumes  (the  so-called  Palestinian 
Talmud  is  shorter).  Hence  the  present 
selection  can  give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  thought  contained  in  the  en¬ 
cyclopedic  original  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  cross-section  will  acquaint  the  read¬ 
ers  with  some  of  the  opinions  held  by 


Babylonian  rabbis,  who  lived  before  500 
B.C.,  on  such  important  subjects  as  the 
leavings  for  the  poor,  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract,  adultery,  divorces,  betrothals, 
oaths,  civil  law,  and  the  holidays.  There 
are  still  many  orthodox  Jews  who  live  in 
accordance  with  the  Talmudic  precepts. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  an  intro¬ 
duction,  telling  the  story  of  the  Talmud, 
and  a  glossary. — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York. 

^  Joseph  D.  Bennett.  Baudelaire,  a 
Criticism.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1944.  165  pages.  $2.00. — ^There  is 
no  doubt  that  Joseph  D.  Bennett  has  the 
interests  and  the  style  of  a  critic.  When 
he  acquires  ideas  of  his  own,  he  will  be 
a  critic.  And  he  is  on  the  way.  For  one 
thing,  he  does  not  posit  the  infallibility 
of  Baudelaire  as  an  artist.  He  denounces 
Baudelaire’s  “abuse  of  oratory  and 
rhetoric,”  his  “conventional  horror- 
imagery”  which,  after  a  first  reading,  is 
“thoroughly  tasteless,”  and  which,  he 
surmises,  the  poet  used  “to  cover  his  lazi¬ 
ness.”  “Like  much  of  B’s  verse,  I’Horloge 
contains  shoddy  work  alongside  the 
good.  In  several  places  not  only  are  its 
expressions  clich6  but  also  his  technique 
is  that  of  exhausted  mediocrity.”  This  is 
refreshingly  candid.  Yvor  Winters  and 
Aldous  Huxley  have  properly  exposed 
the  sophomoric  vulgarity  of  Poe;  the 
same  verdict  might  apply  ,to  his  disciple 
Baudelaire.  According  to  the  supreme 
technicians,  Gautier  and  Banville,  there 
was  but  one  master  craftsman  in  those 
days — and  his  name  was  not  Baudelaire. 

A  few  minor  Haws.  I  did  not  keep  an 
exact  count,  but  I  found  at  least  twelve 
lines  misquoted:  a  damning  proportion, 
for  a  slight  mistake,  even  if  it  does  not 
involve  a  grammatical  error,  destroys  the 
very  strict  French  meter.  Mr.  Bennett 
tells  us — ^an  Yvor  Winters  doctrine — 
that  a  true  poem  is  a  unit,  a  single  new 
word,  greater  than  its  paraphrasable  con¬ 
tent.  Then  he  proceeds  to  disjoint  the  fa¬ 
mous  pantoum  Harmonic  du  Soir,  and 
to  reconstitute  it  with  thick  ligamentous 
connective  tissue  of  his  own.  That 
method  may  be  applied  to  Le  Cimetihre 
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Marin,  which  is  philosophy  and  not 
music.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  sacrilege. 

The  danger  of  such  a  book  is  that  it 
expounds  dogmatically,  as  though  it 
were  the  whole  truth,  one  aspect  of  the 
truth,  which  might  well  be  a  minor  one. 
According  to  his  own  very  definite  dec¬ 
larations,  Baudelaire  was  not  an  ortho¬ 
dox  Christian;  but  there  were  elements 
in  him  which  were  in  accord  with  cer¬ 
tain  orthodox  Christian  conceptions,  and 
particularly  with  the  sense  of  human  de¬ 
pravity.  But  Baudelaire  himself  gave 
four  or  five  other  interpretations  of  his 
spiritual  and  artistic  philosophy.  He  was 
to  some  extent  a  Louis  Veuillot  in  verse, 
a  poet  after  the  heart  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
But  he  was  much  else  also,  that  Pius  IX 
could  not  approve  or  even  understand. 

Finally  Mr.  Bennett  repeats  religious¬ 
ly  the  confused  thoughts  of  his  masters 
without  caring  to  go  to  the  original 
sources.  He  denounces  Hugo  (this 
seems  to  have  become  the  infallible  sign 
of  modern  philistinism),  but  there  is  no 
sign  that  he  has  read  any  poem  of  Hugo 
posterior  to  1850— or  anterior,  for  that 
matter.  He  still  lives  in  the  academic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  sixty  years  ago,  when 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset  were  the  “Big 
Three”:  I  suppose  he  thinks  of  Vigny  as 
the  author  of  Cinq-Mars  and  La  Frigate 
La  SSrieuse.  And  especially  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  great  modern  trends  is  confusion 
absolute.  He  jumbles  and  condemns  pell- 
mell  the  Enlightenment,  Rousseauism, 
Romanticism,  Democracy,  the  industrial 
revolution,  as  though  they  were  all  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  great  heresies:  an  optimis¬ 
tic  view  of  human  nature  and  a  belief  in 
progress.  He  might  have  remembered 
that  the  man  who  made  the  best  case  for 
progress  was  the  mystic  Pascal;  that  Vol¬ 
taire  had  no  absurdly  exalted  opinion  of 
human  nature;  that  Rousseau’s  optim¬ 
ism  leads  not  to  progress  but  to  primitiv¬ 
ism,  which  is  reaction;  that  Romanticism 
is  all  things  to  all  men  and  certainly  in¬ 
cludes  Baudelaire.  I  like  a  good  paradox; 
I  don’t  like  a  stale  paradox;  and  the 
“Sanctus  Baudelaire,  ora  pro  nobis!” 
theme  is  entitled  to  the  leaden  coffin 
wherein  dead  cliche  repose. — Albert 


GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Philip  Whaley  Harsh.  A  Handbook 
of  Classical  Drama.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1944.  $5.00. — There  was  a 
need  for  a  single  introductory  volume 
written  from  a  single  point  of  view  pre¬ 
senting  the  chief  facts  about  all  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  dramas. 
This  book,  by  a  recognized  American 
authority,  fills  that  need  with  consider¬ 
able  adequacy.  While  not  specifically  a 
work  of  original  research  in  ^e  technical 
sense,  some  of  its  conclusions  are  based 
on  the  author’s  numerous  published 
articles  and  monographs;  moreover,  in  a 
bibliography  from  which  little  that  is 
important  is  lacking  he  presents  and 
comments  on  the  current  state  of  various 
still  unsettled  problems.  The  general 
viewpoint  is  conservative,  the  writing 
sober;  the  focus  of  the  book  rests  on 
dramatic  technique,  thus  reflecting  the 
writer’s  chief  interest  in  his  vast  field  of 
study.  This  interest  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  relative  scantiness  with  which 
some  other  matters  are  handled.  For  in¬ 
stance,  more  might  have  been  said 
about  the  mythological  subject-matter  of 
Greek  drama  as  well  as  about  its  origins 
and  staging,  and  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  plays  as  literature,  their  social  back¬ 
ground  and  significance  for  their  times, 
and  their  meaning  for  us  today,  specula¬ 
tive  subjects  as  these  may  be.  We  also 
miss  comment  on  the  special  differences 
between  classical  drama  and  the  drama 
of  our  time  in  aesthetics  and  purpose. 
But,  of  course,  the  inclusion  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  would  have  meant  a  much 
bulkier  volume.  It  will  prove  a  useful 
aid  to  teachers  and  students  of  the 
ancient  drama,  another  valuable  tool  in 
opening  to  the  modern  world  the  wealth 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theaters. — L.  R. 
Und.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Marfa  Cristina  Chambers.  The  Two 
Eagles.  New  York.  Oxford.  1943. 
$2.00. — Mrs.  Chambers’  stories  of  Mexi¬ 
can  life  should  gain  a  large  audience. 
This  rather  grown-up  prose  handled  in 
whimsically  poetical  fashion  should 
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tickle  the  palates  of  young  readers.  In 
The  Two  Eagles  the  definite  and  often 
humorous  contrast  in  the  manners  and 
rearing  of  the  rich  americana,  daughter 
of  a  copper  king,  and  of  the  scion  of  an 
old,  mellow,  aristocratic  family  in  a 
small  Mexican  sute,  provides  a  network 
of  incidents  for  a  plot  whose  solution 
hinges  on  the  final  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  young  persons. — J.  M.  A. 

*  Sami  Bey  Frisheri.  Pledge  of  Honor, 
an  Albanian  Tragedy,  translated 
and  edited  by  Nelo  Drizari.  New  York. 
Vanni.  1945.  118  pages.  $2.00. — Mr. 
Drizari,  who  compil^  the  first  English- 
Albanian  and  Albanian-English  dic¬ 
tionary,  has  again  put  all  friends  of 
Albania  in  his  debt  by  preparing  this  ex¬ 
cellent  translation  of  one  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  modern  Albanian  literature.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  world  was  tempted  to 
look  down  on  the  Albanian  mountaineers 
with  their  stern  code  of  honor  and  the 
blood  feuds  that  embarrassed  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  events  of  the  last  years  have 
shown  the  utter  lack  of  honor  that  has 
been  accepted  as  normal  by  many  civil¬ 
ized  peoples  and  we  can  judge  more  fair¬ 
ly  the  life  of  those  people  who  prefer 
death  to  dishonor.  TTie  play  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  high  principles  of  the  Albanian 
shepherds  and  gentlemen  as  opposed  to 
the  sinister  disregard  of  the  life  and  lib¬ 
erty  of  their  subjects  by  the  old  feudal 
lords.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
did  not  indicate  more  closely  the  time 
when  the  play  was  written;  it  is  appar- 
endy  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  stalwart  figures  of  the  old 
shepherd,  his  resolute  wife  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Fetah  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  sons  of  the  Black 
Eagle  and  the  Albanian  tradition  of 
proud  liberty  and  democracy.  Life  in  Al¬ 
bania  has  changed  gready  since  the  lib¬ 
eration  of  the  country  and  it  is  valuable 
to  have  available  in  English  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  old  order  as  seen  by  a  native 
writer.  Both  the  translator  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  this 
excellent  volume. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning. 


*  Zofia  Kossak.  Blessed  are  the  Meel{^. 

A  Novel  about  St.  Francis  of  Assissi. 
New  York.  Roy.  1944. 375  pages.  $3.00. — 
No  wonder  Sigrid  Undset  liked  this 
book.  It  smashes  all  the  lingering  illu¬ 
sions  of  Romandc  medievalism  and  re¬ 
veals,  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  the 
unsound  brilliance  and  the  Crusading 
militarism  of  the  cridcal  first  decade  of 
the  13th  century.  St.  Francis  breaks  the 
props  from  under  the  egocentric-anar¬ 
chic  conception  of  Troubadour  love  and, 
in  decisive  moments,  wins  a  cardinal 
and  a  pope,  a  king  and  a  sultan  over  to 
the  radical  commandment  of  love.  He 
loves  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  only  a  mys¬ 
tic  can  love  it  and  that’s  why  he  wages 
spiritual  warfare  against  those  leaders 
of  church  and  state  who  would  slay  in¬ 
fidels  for  the  sake  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus. 
Blessed  are  the  Meel(  is  not  a  Quo  Vadis, 
they  say;  as  if  it  mattered  that  Teresa  of 
Lisieux  was  not  a  Teresa  of  Avila!  At 
any  rate  Madame  Kossak’s  Polish  novel 
has  won  laurels  as  a  religious  book — 
probably  because  its  spirit  of  Christian 
universality  is  something  that  our 
troubled  age  is  now  ready  to  understand. 
For  the  translation  this  can  be  said:  it 
does  not  read  like  a  translation  at  all. — 
W.  A.  W. 

*  Henri  Ch.  Rosemond.  Haiti  Our 
Neighbor.  Brooklyn.  Haitian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  1944.  95  pages.  $2.00. — In¬ 
troducing  his  work  as  “Vivid  melo¬ 
drama  in  two  acts  and  12  scenes”  a 
Haitian  journalist  disclaims  propaganda 
in  his  study  of  the  sorry  condition  of  his 
country.  In  the  form  of  dialogues  be¬ 
tween  natives  and  tourists,  it  begins 
with  the  arrival  in  Haiti  of  the  SS.  Ckiod 
Neighbor.  The  first  guide  tells  the  tour¬ 
ists  that  only  prie.«ts  are  allowed  to  go 
around  asking  questions,  yet  Duffy  and 
his  five  sailors  attend  dances  and  visit  a 
coffee  plantation  and  a  wake  and  man¬ 
age  to  acquire  much  information  during 
the  first  act. 

Act  two  is  a  series  of  dialogues  about 
politics,  voodoo,  religion  and  native 
fiestas.  As  drama,  the  volume  does  not 
amount  to  much,  since  it  is  chiefly  a 
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out  of  the  horrors 
of  cosmic  disaster, 
humanity’s  spirit, 
the  dreaming 
have  burgeoned  in  stone. 

And  the  spires 
of  the  city 

are  the  tokens  of  bold  aspiration. 


scries  of  didactic  episodes,  but  the  author 
docs  show  in  abundant  detail  the  seamier 
side  of  his  country. — W.  K.  /. 

Traditional  Chinese  Tales.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  Chi-Chcn  Wang.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1944.  225 
pages.  $2.75. — This  collection  of  twenty 
Chinese  legends  is  as  poetic  and  imagina¬ 
tive  as  the  Contemporary  Chinese  Stories 
by  the  same  author  is  realistic — an 
Arabian  Nights  in  a  Chinese  setting. 
Magic  mirrors,  white  monkeys,  disem¬ 
bodied  souls,  magic  pillows,  dragons* 
daughters,  human  beings  and  animals 
able  to  change  their  form,  swordswomcn, 
and  devoted  lovers  all  make  up  a  picture 
scented  with  exotic  perfume  to  delight 
anyone’s  fantasy.  TTic  dates  of  these 
talcs  range  from  the  6th  to  the  16th  cen¬ 
turies.  A  short  bibliographical  note,  and 
nine  pages  of  “Notes  on  the  Tales’’  will 
be  gready  valued  by  the  literary  his¬ 
torian  and  the  folklorist,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  matters  of  interest  even  to  the  casual 
reader. — Lois  Frauchiger.  Norman, 

Okla. 

^  Mark  Van  Doren,  Editor.  T he  Night 
of  the  Solstice  and  Other  Stories  of 
the  Russian  War.  New  York.  Holt.  1943. 
245  pages.  $2.50. — Seven  Soviet  writers 
arc  represented  in  this  volume,  not  in 
their  fictional  stories  but  in  their  report¬ 
age  of  the  war  as  seen  at  the  front  and  in 
the  rear.  The  originals  appeared  in  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  then  they  were  re¬ 
printed  in  tiny  paper  pamphlets  and  cir¬ 
culated  in  huge  quantities.  Mr.  Van 
Doren  justly  observes  that  what  chiefly 
matters  about  these  stories  is  “life.”  He 
also  underlines  the  presence  of  “humor” 
in  these  grim  accounts  of  the  most  brutal 
war  of  modern  times. — A.  K. 

^  A.  Ortiz- Vargas.  The  Towers  of 
Manhattan.  Done  into  English  verse 
by  Quincy  Guy  Burris.  Albuquerque. 
TTic  University  of  New  Mexico  Press. 
1944.  134  pages.  $2.50.— 

Out  of  the  chaos 
of  livings  and  dyings. 


These  lines  give  the  leit-motif  of  the 
spirited  poem  they  introduce.  Sr.  Ortiz 
hymns  the  glory  and  the  misery  of  New 
York — the  museums  and  monuments 
with  their  pageant  of  the  past  and  the 
Bowery  with  its  Malebolgc.  He  recalls 
Vcrhacrcn  by  his  cult  of  energy  and  occa¬ 
sionally  by  the  rhythm  with  which  he 
celebrates  it.  As  far  as  can  be  judged 
without  knowledge  of  the  original,  the 
translator’s  work  is  admirably  done.  In 
his  foreword  he  emphasizes  fidelity  first 
to  ideas,  then  to  moods  and  lasdy  to 
words:  his  performance  indicates  that  he 
has  found  the  secret  of  rendering  verse 
of  this  type. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Naito  Toichiro.  The  Wall  Paintings 
of  Horyuji.  Translated  and  edited  by 
William  Reynolds  Beal  Acker  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Rowland,  Jr.  Baltimore.  Waverly 
Press.  1943.  318  pages.  85  plates  in  sep¬ 
arate  binding. — Messrs.  Naito,  Acker 
and  Rowland  have  produced  a  thorough 
study  of  the  historical  background  and 
the  technical  accomplishment  of  the  wall 
paintings  in  the  Horyuji  Kondo.  Naito 
Toichiro  had  discovered  that  the  Golden 
Hall  of  the  famous  Buddhist  shrine  had 
never  been  adequately  treated  in  book 
form.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  long 
highly  considered  but  recendy  disregard¬ 
ed  monument  brought  him  poverty  and 
neglect.  He  died  disappointed,  in  1939. 
But  while  Benjamin  Rowland,  Jr.,  and 
W.  R.  B.  Acker  were  studying  Oriental 
art  and  languages  at  Kyoto,  they  began 
to  translate,  annotate  and  enlarge  the 
Naito  text.  The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  publishes  it  as  Num¬ 
ber  5  in  their  series  of  Studies  of  Chinese 
and  Related  Civilizations.  Circa  700  A. 
D.,  twelve  fresco  secco  decorations  were 
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executed  for  the  Empress  Suiko’s  fa¬ 
vorite  shrine.  They  included  the  four 
Buddhist  paradises  of  Shaka,  Amida, 
Yakushi,  Miroku,  and  less  ambitious 
panels  of  Bodhisattvas,  Kannon,  Deva- 
raja  and  Seishi.  All  followed  the  Indian 
mural  style  called  Gupta. 

This  work  painstakingly  traces  the  de¬ 
tails  of  technique  and  iconography 
through  Japan,  China  and  India,  into  the 
caves  of  Ajanta  and  beyond,  to  Gand- 
haran  origins  under  Kanisha  during  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Methods  of  drawing  noses,  profiles  and 
three-quarter  poses,  outline  treatment 
and  the  varying  portrayals  of  Buddha- 
pada  are  pedigreed  to  their  most  distant 
ancestors.  “Spiritualized  and  supra- 
sensual”  aspects  of  the  Indian  hipshot 
positions  “exaggerated  to  the  point  of 
weakness,”  Apsaras  scattering  lotuses, 
and  staggering  eleven-headed  Juichimen- 
kannon  all  receive  the  same  asceptic 
scrutiny. 

Consider  the  damage  from  age,  sun¬ 
light,  damp,  the  Cladosporium  fungus, 
earthquakes  and  the  ravages  of  mediae¬ 
val  robbers  burrowing  through  plaster 
backgrounds.  Little  enough  remains,  and 
a  vagrant  bomb  from  some  B-29  may 
soon  destroy  the  Kondo  entirely. 

The  portfolio  of  85  illustrations  which 
comprise  the  second  volume  adds  little 
of  importance.  Their  subject  matter 
evokes  pleasurably  brushed  memories, 
but  their  floor  plane,  cross  sections,  infra¬ 
red  photographs,  et  al.,  appear  rigidly 
utilitarian. — Leonard  Good.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Lionello  Venturi.  Painting  and 
Painters.  How  To  Lool(  at  a  Picture. 
Giotto  to  Chagall.  New  York.  Scribner’s. 
1945.  250  pages.  $3.50. — This  book 
should  be  in  the  art  department  of  every 
public  library.  It  gives  the  lay  reader 
more  than  Elie  Faure’s  four-volume  His- 
toire  de  I'art.  The  artist  who  knows  or 
thinks  he  knows  “the  facts  of  art”  may 
not  need  this  book,  but  he  should  read  it 
nevertheless.  Those  who  are  not  creative 
artists  but  in  their  own  way  “like  pic¬ 
tures”  do  need  it  and  will  enjoy  it  be¬ 


cause  Dr.  Venturi  opens  up  for  them 
ever  wider  vistas  of  the  deeper  meaning 
of  the  art  of  painting. — One  of  the 
charms  of  the  t^k  is  that  the  author 
hides  his  profound  knowledge  of  “what 
it’s  all  about”  behind  an  entirely  unpro¬ 
fessional,  very  unacademic  and  simple 
style.  There  are  no  hifalutin  half-Greek 
half-Latin  art-philosophical  word-acro¬ 
batics,  as  we  find  them  in  the  writings 
of  Leo  Stein,  Benedetto  Croce  and  Dr. 
Albert  C.  Barnes.  On  only  two  and  a 
half  pages.  Dr.  Venturi  succeeds  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  not  only  a  penetrating  picture  of 
Henri  Toulouse-Lautrec  as  a  human 
being  but  also  of  Lautrec  the  artist  who, 
“coming  from  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  old  France,”  became  a  social  outcast 
on  account  of  his  physical  deformity. 
“Deeply  stung  by  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
society,  he  fought  against  it  with  the 
cruelty  of  his  drawing.”  Then  follow 
two  or  three  paragraphs  on  the  nature 
of  his  deformity  (both  his  legs  were 
broken  in  childhood,  and  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  became  a  hunch-back).  Without  any 
further  rigmarole  about  aesthetics,  the 
biting  satire  of  the  great  artist  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  becomes  under¬ 
standable  to  the  lay  reader.  And  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  work  and  personalities  of 
the  other  great  artists  considered  in  this 
volume  are  handled  with  the  same  clar¬ 
ity  and  precision  of  style. 

The  53  full-page  reproductions  arc  of 
very  good  quality.  The  foreword  by  no 
less  an  authority  on  painting  than  B^th 
Tarkington  is  a  beautiful  essay  in  itself. 
It  ends:  “For  those  who  seek  clarities, 
this  book  of  Dr.  Venturi’s  can  be  of  high 
advantage.” — Arnold  R6nnehec\.  Den¬ 
ver. 

^  Sydney  A.  Clark.  Mexico:  Magnetic 
Southland.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead. 
1944.  239  pages.  $3.00. — A  guide-book 
that  will  never — well,  almost  never — 
bore  the  reader,  whether  he  be  an  actual 
traveler  in  Mexico  or  only  a  tourist  in  spe. 
Of  course  a  guide-book  cannot  dispense 
entirely  with  lists  and  statistics,  or  it 
would  not  be  a  guide-book.  But  the  lists 
and  statistics  between  these  covers  arc 
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compiled  by  a  traveler  with  a  flair  for 
the  characteristic  and  the  appealing, 
and  whose  contagious  enthusiasm,  un¬ 
derstanding,  sense  of  humor  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art,  history  and  the  fascinating 
“little  fellows”  never  wane.  Colorful  but 
not  flamboyant;  detailed  but  not  confus¬ 
ing;  fresh,  bright  and  cheerful. — J.  M.  A. 


recognized  language  types  and  families; 
reviews  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
world’s  major  geographical  units;  and 
lists  the  numerical  and  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  world’s  “key  languages” 
(English,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Japa¬ 
nese,  according  to  Pci). — In  English:  A 
World-Wide  Tongue,  Pci  offers  samples 
of  dialect  varieties  of  English  as  heard  all 
over  the  globe.  He  presents  a  number  of 
pages  listing  in  parallel  columns  Ameri¬ 
can  (U.S.)  words  and  their  non-Ameri¬ 
can  counterparts.  Corresponding  sound- 
changes  arc  but  briefly  referred  to.  A 
two-page  chapter  on  neologisms  contains 
the  usual,  amusing  examples.  In  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  Pei  touches  on  the  problem  of 
Spelling  Reform  in  English,  declaring 
himself  in  favor  of  a  “purely  phonetic” 
system.  He  introduces  an  “English 
Phonetic  Alphabet”;  it  is  “broad”  but 
hardly  phonemic  and  consists  mostly  of 
the  conventional  letters  of  the  Latin  al¬ 
phabet  plus  dicrcsis,  macron,  and  acute 
for  further  refinement.  Added  symbols 
arc  eth,  theta,  the  IPA  symbol  for  ng,  and 
the  Cyrillic  symbols  for  sh  and  zh.  Since 
the  subject  of  spelling  reform  attracts  in¬ 
creasing  attention,  any  such  contribution 
must  be  welcomed  and  discussed  by  the 
linguists. — What  Languages  Are  Our 
Soldiers  Up  Against?  recounts  a  series 
of  amusing  and  edifying  incidents, 
patriotically  told,  in  which  members  of 
the  Allied  Military  forces  have  secured 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  or  vice  versa, 
by  knowing  the  other  fellow’s  language. 
It  is  a  plea  for  intensified  language  study 
in  our  schools. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  The  American  Jewish  Year  Booi(. 

Philadelphia.  Jewish  Publication  So¬ 
ciety  of  America.  1944.  xxx-}-620  pages. 
$3.00. — This  volume — like  the  preced¬ 
ing  forty-five — mirrors  by  means  of 
sober  facts  and  figures  the  life  and  strife 
of  American  Jewry  which,  according  to 
this  source,  comprises  5,199,000  souls, 
or  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  states.  As  usual,  the  Year  Boo^  con¬ 
tains  calendars,  a  detailed  review  of  the 


^  Montgomery  Merry mzn.  Portuguese. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Language  of  Brazil. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti.  1945. 
229  pages. — Mr.  Merryman  has  given  us 
a  book  which  is  not  only  a  portrait  of  a 
language,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
portrait  of  a  people.  It  makes  entertain¬ 
ing  reading  as  well  as  good  studying. 

Much  of  the  material  is  original  and 
valuable;  for  instance,  the  chapters  on 
English  Words  in  Portuguese  (for  “cur¬ 
rent  philology”).  Idiomatic  Expressions, 
Glossary  of  Slang,  Idiomatic  Gestures, 
and  the  notes  on  the  history  and  current 
status  of  spelling  reform  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  language.  Particularly  interesting 
is  Mr.  Merryman’s  list  of  the  most  typical 
and  most  frequent  errors  made  by 
Brazilians  in  learning  English,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  difference  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  languages.  This,  along  with 
the  portions  of  the  book  relating  to  slang, 
proverbs,  idiomatic  expressions  and  ges¬ 
tures  (The  Eloquence  of  Brazilian 
Hands),  affords  a  delightful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Brazilians  and  Brazil  in  general. 

This  book  was  not  designed  to  teach 
Portuguese.  It  is,  however,  a  great  aid 
to  both  teacher  and  student  of  Brazilian 
Portuguese  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
library  of  Brasiliana. — James  A.  Long. 
Craig,  Colorado. 

*  Mario  A.  Pei.  The  Geography  of 

Language.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni. 
1944.  77  pages.  $0.65. — English:  A 
World-Wide  Tongue.  54  pages.  $0.45. — 
What  Languages  Are  Our  Soldiers  Up 
Against?  1944.  32  pages.  $0.25. — These 
three  booklets  are  popular  in  tone  and 
stress,  in  particular,  conditions  and  sit¬ 
uations  in  language  distribution  and 
function  which  have  arisen  as  a  result 
of  the  war. — The  Geography  of  Lan¬ 
guage  enumerates  the  now  generally 
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year  5704  (September,  1943-September, 
1944),  directories  and  lists  of  Jewish  or¬ 
ganizations  and  periodicals,  statistics  of 
Jews,  and  reports  of  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Committee  and  the  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America.  Much  space  is 
devoted  to  the  American  Jew  in  the 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces.  Of  particular  inter¬ 
est  among  the  special  features  are  the 
articles  commemorating  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  of 
the  Educational  Alliance  of  New  York 
City.  The  editor  of  this  volume  is  Harry 
Schneiderman. — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York  City. 

*  Soviet  Calendar  1945.  Moscow.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Publishing  House. 

1945.  244  pages. — Dedicated  to  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  Almost  an  almanac  in  its 
fund  of  information,  statistics,  tables. 
Crammed  with  paintings,  old  and  new; 
posters;  photographs  of  peace  and  war; 
historic,  patriotic  and  literary  excerpts 
from  many  sources.  Biographical  pan¬ 
egyrics  on  outstanding  personalities: 
Lenin,  Stalin  and  Soviet  and  foreign 
statesmen;  Zukhov  and  high  and  low 
military  personnel;  Papov  and  the  sci¬ 
entists;  Tolstoy,  Ilya  Ehrenbourg  and  va¬ 
rious  writers;  Chekov  and  Stanislavsky, 
founder  of  the  Moscow  Theater;  Nurse 
Kurganova,  holder  of  four  Valor  Medals. 
A  mine  of  information  expressed  in 
vigorous,  straightforward  English. — J. 
M.  A. 

*  Kulturelle  Schriftenreihe  des  Free 
Austrian  Movement.  (A  series  of 

small  anthologies  on  Austrian  cultural 
themes:  Das  Wien  unserer  Grosseltern, 
Oesterreich  vor  hundert  Jahren,  Oester- 
reichische  MusH(,  Salzburg.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hermann  Ullrich.  London.  W.  C.  2 
(14,  Craven  House,  Kingsway).  Free 
Austrian  Movement  in  Britain.  2s,  1/6, 
2/6,  2/6. — Excellent  little  series  of  es¬ 
says,  letters,  feuilletons  and  diary  ex¬ 
cerpts  dealing  with  aspects  of  Austrian 
cultural  life.  Dr.  Ullrich,  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  taste  and  scholarship,  loves  his 
Austria  with  a  nostalgic  though  not  un¬ 


critical  love.  He  has  selected  as  his  “col¬ 
laborators”  such  brilliant  Austrian  au¬ 
thors  of  past  and  present  times  as  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  Marie  von  Ebu 
Eschenbach,  Hermann  Bahr,  Paul 
Stefan,  Raoul  Auernheimer,  Karoline 
Pichler,  Joseph  von  Eichendorff.  The 
volumes  on  Tlie  Vienna  of  Our  Grand¬ 
parents  and  Salzburg  are  of  a  peculiar 
charm  for  every  student  and  admirer  of 
that  Austria  of  culture  which  has  been 
called  the  French  variety  of  German- 
language  Kultur. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  little  pamphlets  will  be  reissued  in 
Austria  on  better  paper  and  with  more 
durable  covers,  for  they  are  more  than 
makeshift  publications  of  homesick 
6migr6s. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New  York 
City. 

*  Max  Rychner.  Zur  europdischen  Li- 
teratur  zwischen  zwei  Weltl^riegen. 
Zurich.  Atlantis.  1943. 271  pages.  9  Swiss 
francs. — A  collection  of  essays  on  writers 
and  books  of  very  different  kinds  and 
ranks,  thrown  together  like  remainders 
of  yesterday’s  dinner  and  supper  to  make 
a  makeshift  meal.  The  quality  of  the 
essays,  also,  differs  vastly.  There  are  a 
few  good  pedestrian  papers,  on  Virgil 
and  German  Literature,  Hermann  Bang, 
Paul  Valery  and  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal.  Then  there  are  a  few  hastily 
written  casual  reviews  of  books  by 
Scheler,  Gottfried  Benn,  etc.  And  finally 
there  are  several  essays  which  could  have 
been  written  by  one  of  those  “cultured” 
Nazi  window-dressers  who  combined 
dullness  with  bombast,  mixing  two  parts 
of  Heidegger,  Spengler  and  Gundolf 
with  one  part  of  Blut-und-Boden.  The 
chapter  on  Spengler  himself  belongs  in 
this  category.  So  does  the  essay  on  the 
German  “Bekenntnisroman,”  with  its 
enthusiastic  review  of  a  book  by  Jakob 
Schaffner,  the  Swiss  novelist  who  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  vicious  Nazi 
Gauleiter  in  the  whole  realm  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Stylistically,  Max  Rychner  is  some¬ 
times  heavy  and  nebulous.  Elsewhere, 
he  is  more  happily  influenced  by  his 
Gallic  neighbors. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf.  New 
York  City. 
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Josef  Luitpold.  Das  franzdsische 
Jahr.  Die  goldene  Schwelle.  From 
the  scries  Die  hundert  Hefte.  The  Au¬ 
thor,  433  Christian  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  32  pages  each. — Joseph 
Luitpold  is  no  freshman  in  literature. 
His  poems  and  essays  were  known  to 
thousands  of  readers  in  his  native 
Vienna.  Workers’  singing  societies  in 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  loved  to 
sing  his  songs.  The  number  of  students 
who  attended  his  classes  in  the  various 
Arbeiterakademien  and  Volkshoch- 
schulcn  was  enormous. — ^Living  in 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Luitpold  is  publishing 
his  poems  in  32-page  instalments. 
Twenty-two  of  the  hundred  volumes 
have  already  appeared,  others  arc  to  fol¬ 
low  in  quick  succession. 

One  of  the  poems  in  Das  franzdsische 
Jahr  (which  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
Der  Sanger  von  Montmartre  and  Die 
steinerne  Orgel,  seems  to  give  perfect 
expression  to  the  task  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  venture: 

Einmal  wird  man  dennoch  rufen: 
Josef  LMitpold  mit  GepdekJ 

Was  paclt^  ich  in  den  Ruc^sacl(? 

Was  leg  ich  in  das  Herz? 

Das  bittere  Brot  der  Gegenwart, 
das  leg  ich  in  den  Ruc^sacl(. 

Lieder  weiserer  Zul(unft 
leg  ich  in  das  Herz. 

The  bitter  bread  which  Josef  Luitpold 
proposes  to  take  with  him  when  he  re¬ 
turns  from  exile  is  not  poisoned  with 
despair  and  cynicism.  It  is  bitter  with 
the  wounds  received  in  a  good  fight  for 
that  wiser  future  which  will  be  at  the 
same  time  a  better,  brighter  and  happier 
one  for  the  author  and  for  his  readers. — 
F.  C.  Weisl{opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Nuntius.  Holle,  Hass  und  Uebe. 

London.  Verlag  der  Einhcit.  1945. 
68  pages.  2/6. — ^Nuntius  (Louis  Fuern- 
berg)  had  just  started  on  a  poetical  ca¬ 
reer  when  his  native  northern  Bohemia 
was  invaded  by  the  Henlein  hordes, 
which  were  followed  a  few  years  later  by 


Hitler’s  Wchrmacht  battalions.  From  his 
exile  in  Palestine,  Nuntius  continues  to 
sing  of  the  workers  of  Karlsbad  and 
Rcichcnberg.  But  his  poetical  horizon 
has  widened  and  comprises  the  world  of 
the  exiles,  the  fight  against  fascism 
everywhere,  and  the  hopes  of  common 
men  for  a  coming  era  of  happiness  and 
peace.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  which  is 
printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  little 
volume,  Arnold  Zweig  defines  Nuntius’ 
poems:  “Die  Vcrschrankimg  von  Scharf- 
blick  und  Zartsinn,  die  Ihnen  gegeben 
ist,  in  Musik  zu  setzen;  der  ungestumc 
Glaubc,  der  Sie  erfullt  und  der  cincr 
erkannten,  bestatigten,  guten  imd 
erprobten  Sache  gilt:  der  Erwcitcrung 
der  Mcnschcnrcchte  auf  allc  unscre 
Kamcraden  und  Schicksalsgenosscn,  die 
Geborenen  wie  Ungeborenen— dies 
schwingt  in  Ihren  Versen.” — Some  of 
the  poems  of  Nuntius  arc  a  little  anti¬ 
quated  in  their  versification  and  theme, 
but  many  arc  fresh  and  new  in  expres¬ 
sion,  poetic  atmosphere  and  language. 
Sometimes  Nuntius  succeeds  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  new  folklore,  especially 
when  he  expresses  his  hopeful  nostalgic 
love  for  Bohemia: 

Fern  sind  wir, 

doch  nimmermehr  vertrieben. 

Wo  wir  sind, 

wir  sind  daheimgeblieben. 

Wo  wir  bauen, 
wo  wir  sden  und  pfiucl(en, 
hin  zur  Heimat 
fuhren  alle  Brucl(en. 

Wie  in  Traum  und  Handlung 
wir  verstrdmen: 

Schlaf  und  Wachsein, 
jedes  Glucl^  heisst  Bohmen. 

— F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 

^  La  Sacra  Biblia.  1300-|-331  pages. 

$5.00. — II  Nuovo  Testamento.  La 
vita  c  I’insegnamento  di  N.  S.  Gesu 
Cristo.  335  pages.  $130. — Rev.  Ercole 
Dominicis.  //  Vangelo  della  Domenica. 
287  pages.  $1.50. — Rev.  Hercules  H. 
Dominicis.  T he  Ferial  Gospels  of  Lent. 
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240  pages.  $1.50.  New  York.  Vati¬ 
can  City  Religious  Book  Company. 
1944. — TTiis  firm  launched  last  year  an 
ambitious  publishing  campaign.  They 
brought  out  what  is  said  to  be  the  first 
complete  Catholic  Bible  in  Italian  ever 
published  in  this  country,  with  explana¬ 
tory  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
with  maps  and  reproductions  of  stand¬ 
ard  paintings  of  Biblical  inspiration,  and 
with  other  interesting  features,  among 
which  is  the  printing  of  all  the  song  lit¬ 
erature  in  broken  lines  as  poetry.  It  is  a 
little  unfortunate  that  the  press  work 
has  not  been  as  consistendy  good  as  so 
handsome  a  book  deserves,  llie  inking 
is  not  perfect,  and  some  of  the  pages  are 
badly  placed.  The  separate  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  a  better  piece  of  book-making. 
The  two  collections  of  sermons  by  that 
zealous  champion  of  the  Faith,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Ercole  Dominicis  of  Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania,  are  worth  the  attention  of 
any  Catholic,  Protestant  or  free-thinker 
who  likes  sturdy  thinking  and  vigorous 
writing.  Born  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  probably  some  sixty  years  ago. 
Father  Dominicis  was  ordained  in  the 
Holy  City  in  1905,  and  he  enlisted  at 
once  in  the  Church  Militant.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  vigorous  anti-socialist 
preaching  and  writing  in  Italy,  he  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  a  parish  in  St.  Louis. 
After  several  more  years  of  service  in 
Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh, 
he  assumed  his  present  pastorate,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Father  Domi¬ 
nicis  never  touches  a  Bible  text  without 
giving  it  a  fresh  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  which  may  sometimes  stir  the  read¬ 
er’s  incredulity  or  his  opposition,  but 
will  never  leave  him  indifferent.  “Con 
la  testa  nel  cielo,  con  i  piedi  piantati 
per  terra,’’  as  an  admirer  phrases  it,  he 
sets  out  calmly  and  confidendy,  in  grace¬ 
ful,  clear  and  often  eloquent  Italian,  to 
apply  the  formulas  of  the  Catholic  Bible 
to  the  solution  of  our  twentieth  century 
American  problems.  If  a  rationalist  may 
occasionally  seem  to  find  a  non  sequitur 
in  his  reasoning,  there  can  be  litde  quar¬ 
rel  with  his  solid  practical  conclusions. 
The  congregation  of  Anime  Sante  in 


Carnegie,  Pennsylvania,  are  fortunate  to 
have  so  forthright  and  inspiring  a  leader. 
— We  are  impelled  again  to  urge  these 
publishers  to  be  extremely  careful  with 
their  English.  When,  for  instance,  they 
say  of  their  books:  “All  our  publications 
are  printed  in  fairly  legible  large  clear 
types’’  (presumably  meaning  “in  plainly 
legible  type,’’  as  in  the  old  English  phrase 
“a  fair  copy’’  for  “a  distinct  copy’’),  they 
arc  prejudicing  their  case,  since  “fairly,” 
in  our  glum  and  discouraged  twentieth 
century,  has  become  a  vocable  for  damn¬ 
ing  with  faint  praise. — R.  T.  H. 

^  A.  Valdcras.  Lahara  di  Ventro. 

Firenze.  Ncrbini.  1942.  189  pages. 
10  1. — This  detective  novel  lacks  no  nec¬ 
essary  ingredient,  neither  moving  wall- 
panels  and  secret  stairways  in  an  ancient 
Florentine  casdc,  nor  paralyzing  potions 
from  the  Brazilian  jungle,  nor  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  nor  exotic  feminine  per¬ 
fumes.  The  announcement  of  Constance 
Jackson’s  engagement  to  Marco  Maneri, 
to  be  made  at  a  dinner  party,  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  assassination  of  her  Uncle 
Donald.  Things  happen  fast  in  the  next 
forty-eight  hours,  but  not  so  fast  that 
Dr.  Silva  is  not  able  in  that  space  of  time 
to  locate  the  criminal  and  clarify  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  guests.  The  technique  of 
the  thriller  is  good.  Suspense  is  well 
maintained.  Everything  that  happens  is 
plausible.  There  is  even  good  character 
drawing  and  faithfulness  to  racial  type. 
North  American,  Brazilian,  English, 
Irish  and  Italian.  The  simplicity  of  the 
vocabulary,  the  correctness  of  the  style, 
and  the  absorbing  swiftness  of  the  action, 
make  the  book  promising  for  American 
class  use. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 

*  Marlborough’s  Self-Taught  Series: 

Abdul  Majid.  Malay  Self-Taught  by 
the  Natural  Method,  with  Phonetic  Pro¬ 
nunciation.  Philadelphia.  David  McKay. 
128  pages.  $2.00. — ^Fuad  A.  Attaoullah. 
Turkish  Self-Taught.  Latin  Characters, 
by  the  Natural  Method,  with  English 
Phonetic  Pronunciation.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  185  pages.  $2.00. — Since 
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these  two  books  are  not  dated,  the  buyer 
cannot  say  offhand  how  “up-to-date” 
they  are.  The  date  of  publication  is  im¬ 
portant  because  at  present  rapid  strides 
are  being  made  in  the  Held  of  language 
presentation  and  teaching.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Malay  volume  obviously 
antedates  by  years  that  of  the  Turkish 
one.  The  latter  is  dedicated  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Atatiirk,  who  reformed  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  westernized  the  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  Turkish  language. 

The  bulk  of  the  Malay  book  consists 
of  classiHed  vocabularies,  groups  of  con¬ 
versational  phrases  and  sentences,  and  a 
short  grammar.  The  introduction  lists 
the  Arabic  alphabet  as  used  in  Malay 
with  the  romanized  equivalents  as 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Malay  States.  Correspondences 
appear  in  three  vertical  columns,  Hrst  in 
English,  next  in  romanized  Malay,  Hnal- 
ly  in  Marlborough’s  “well-known  pho¬ 
netic  system  of  spelling,”  which,  by  the 
way,  is  quite  usable  by  speakers  of  the 
English  language. 

In  the  Turkish  volume,  sixteen  pages 
are  devoted  to  “Phonetics,”  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  a  classiHed  vocabulary  and  to 
conversational  phrases  and  sentences. 
The  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  book.  The  author  refers  oc¬ 
casionally  to  a  grammar  of  Turkish 
which  he  has  prepared,  but  which  does 
not  now  appear  in  this  series. 

The  claims  which  the  publishers  make 
for  these  books  are  modest  indeed  as 
compared  with  some  of  those  found  else¬ 
where.  But  we  wonder  whether  a  pre¬ 
scriptive-descriptive,  “self-taught”  man¬ 
ual  of  this  type  can  be  identiHed  with 
the  so-called  “natural  method.” — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Nordahl  Grieg.FnAe/e». Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1945.  105  pages.  4.50 
kroner. — Having  left  Norway  on  an  im¬ 
portant  mission  shortly  after  the  Ger¬ 
man  invasion,  Nordahl  Grieg,  in  his 
exile  in  England  and  Iceland,  yearned 
for  his  lost  country  with  an  intense, 
tender,  all<onsuming  love.  This  love 
gave  birth  to  poems  of  passion  and  com¬ 


passion.  Believing  deeply  in  the  high 
destiny  of  man,  the  holiness  of  growing 
things,  Grieg  knew  to  the  marrow  of 
his  bones  that  for  a  Norwegian  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  resist, 
with  soul  and  body,  the  violators  of  this 
holiness.  He  was  aware,  as  few  were,  of 
the  spiritual  values  involved  in  the  Hght 
against  Nazism,  but  he  knew  also  about 
its  physical  aspects — the  batdes  in  the 
air,  on  the  sea,  in  the  lonely  mountains 
of  Norway.  Shot  down  over  Berlin  in  a 
plane  in  which  he  served  as  an  observer, 
Nordahl  Grieg  gave  his  life  for  Norway, 
leaving  his  countrymen  these  poems  in 
which  a  resisting  Norway  has  found  ex¬ 
pression,  without  bombast,  in  words  that 
are  sincere,  deeply  moving,  and,  at  times, 
sublime. — Jens  Nyholm.  Northwestern 
University. 

*  SeraHm  Leite,  S.  J.  Camoes  poeta  da 
expansao  da  jS.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Aca¬ 
demia  Brasilcira  de  Letras.  1943.  85 
pages. — The  title  of  this  lecture,  deliv¬ 
ered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Camoes 
Foundation  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Letters,  is  self-explanatory.  The  eminent 
Jesuit  historian,  whose  Hrst  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  an  ambitious  history  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus  in  Brazil  have  been  widely 
acclaimed  as  an  excellent  contribution  to 
historical  scholarship,  has  written  an  ex¬ 
cellent  little  study  which  will  prove  help¬ 
ful  in  understanding  not  only  the  great 
Portuguese  poet  but  also  the  Portuguese 
theory  of  empire. — Manoel  da  S.  S.  Car¬ 
doza.  The  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

^  Marques  Rcbelo.  Vida  e  ohra  de 
Manuel  Antdnio  de  Almeida.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Institute  Nacional  do  Livro. 
1943.  132  pages. — Snr.  Reb^lo  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
author  of  Um  sargento  de  milicias,  first 
published  in  1854,  one  of  the  perennial 
favorites  of  Brazilian  literature.  The 
work  is  well  illustrated,  and  meets  the 
high  standards  set  by  the  Institute  Na¬ 
cional  do  Livro  which  is,  as  many  read¬ 
ers  know,  doing  a  splendid  job  of  in¬ 
tellectual  “divulga<jao”  in  Brazil. — 
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Manod  da  S.  S.  Cardoza.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

M  Cdntico  dos  Cdnticos.  Sao  Paulo. 

£di9ocs  Cultura.  1944.  236  pages. 
30$00. — Number  38  of  Jos6  P6rez’s  series 
Os  Mestres  do  Pensamento  presents  three 
Portuguese  versions  of  the  Song  of 
Songs:  Cdntico  dos  Cdnticos,  a  transla¬ 
tion  by  Joao  de  Deus;  A  Sulamita,  a  para¬ 
phrase  by  Jos6  Beneditto  Cohen;  and 
Nigra  sum  sed  formosa  ...  a  translation 
in  dramatic  form  by  Jamil  Almansur 
Haddad.  The  introduction  is  a  brief 
view  of  treatments  and  opinions  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  from  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n 
to  l^Qchelet. — Olive  Hawes.  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

*  Diogo  de  Paiva  de  Andrada.  Casa- 
mento  Perfeito.  Prefdcio  e  notas  do 
Prof.  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Lisboa.  S4 
da  Costa.  1944.  xxxii-f-206  pages. — 
Published  originally  in  1630,  nearly  half 
a  century  after  Luis  de  Ledn’s  masterly 
study  La  Perfecta  Casada  (of  which  the 
first  English  translation,  by  Sister 
Felicia  of  Boston,  appeared  in  1944) 
and  twenty-one  years  before  Mello’s 
Carta  de  guia  de  casados  (excellendy 
edited  by  Professor  Prestage),  this  Por¬ 
tuguese  work  on  marriage  by  a  married 
man  lacks  the  pungent  and  dynamic 
penetration  and  witty  realism  of  the 
treatises  of  those  two  bachelors.  Wedded 
life  seems  to  have  had  a  benumbing  ef¬ 
fect;  one  could  almost  imagine  that  his 
wife  corrected  the  proofs.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  author  was  driven  to  substitute 
for  the  vivid  particularities  of  Le6n  and 
Mello  staid  quotations  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  result  is  that 
his  book  was  only  saved  from  oblivion 
by  the  excellence  of  its  prose  and  its  re¬ 
spectable  good  sense.  It  is  remarkable, 
as  Professor  Figueiredo  observes  in  his 
learned  and  sincere  introduction,  that 
the  Portuguese  author,  in  this  alone  re¬ 
sembling  his  compatriot  Mello,  does  not 
suggest  in  any  way  his  debt  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  field.  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n. 
Dr.  Figueiredo  gives  several  possible  ex¬ 
planations  of  so  signal  an  ingratitude. 


He  also  finds  considerable  fault  with 
the  author’s  style  and  concludes  that  the 
dullness  of  his  prose  corresponds  to  the 
monotony  of  his  reasoning.  For  this  mod¬ 
ern  editor  the  chief  merit  of  the  treatise 
consists  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
mentality  of  a  cultured  Portguese  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  any  case  it  well 
deserves  inclusion  in  the  excellent  series 
of  which  over  thirty  volumes  have  now 
been  published. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Francisco  da  Silveira  Bueno.  Litera- 
tura  luso-brasileira.  Sao  Paulo.  Sa- 

raiva.  1944.  538  pages.  30$00. — ^In  this 
rather  original  text  the  author  under¬ 
takes  somewhat  more  than  the  tide  calls 
for.  Not  only  is  it  a  treadse  on  the  lit¬ 
eratures  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  cidng 
authors,  dividing  literature  convendon- 
ally  into  novel,  poetry,  etc.,  but  we  find 
also  a  rather  extensive  anthology,  illus- 
tradng  different  schools  and  genres.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  the  first  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  literature  in 
general,  style,  figures  of  speech,  rhyme 
and  different  types  of  poetry.  Then  prose 
is  taken  up,  the  essay,  the  novel  and  even 
the  works  of  historians,  cridcs  and 
orators.  The  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  material  and  has  a  long  index,  yet 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  writers  alter¬ 
nate  so  loosely  in  the  body  of  the  text 
that  it  is  a  bit  difficiilt  to  find  the  authors 
we  may  seek.  The  book  is  primarily  a 
class-book,  but  has  value  for  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  work  of  a  mature  scholar 
who  is  an  authority  in  this  field. — Cal¬ 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Moiscs  Vellinho.  Letras  da  Provincia. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  198 

pages. — This  book  consdtutes  an  excel¬ 
lent  guide  to  the  contemporary  literature 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  some  of  its  es¬ 
sential  aspects.  It  is  of  course  not  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  literature.  Mois6s  Velli¬ 
nho  has  grouped  here,  in  concise  and  skil¬ 
ful  essays,  various  figures  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  characters,  but  all  of  them  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  intellectual  movement 
of  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  of  the  South: 
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Vianna  Moog,  whose  novel  Um  rio  imita 
o  Reno  he  studies  shrewdly  and  sympa¬ 
thetically;  Augusto  Meyer,  in  whom  he 
evaluates  not  only  the  regionalist  and 
symbolic  poet,  but  also  the  critic;  Dionelo 
Machado,  from  his  first  collection  of 
cuentos  Um  pobre  homen  to  his  last 
novel,  O  louco  de  Caiti;  Erico  Verissimo, 
one  of  the  Brazilian  prose-writers  who 
are  best  known  in  the  Plata  country.  In 
his  analysis  of  Verissimo’s  novel  Cami- 
nhos  cruzados,  Vellinho  takes  issue  with 
those  critics  who  find  in  it  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  from  Huxley’s  Point  Counterpoint, 
which  Verissimo  translated  into  Portu¬ 
guese.  Vellinho  is  sure  that  the  influence 
was  slight  and  superficial. — Of  the  other 
essays,  we  should  call  special  attention 
to  the  one  dedicated  to  Atos  Damasceno, 
the  poet  who  has  sung  most  charmingly 
of  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre;  the  one  on 
Alcides  Maia,  which  deals  both  with  his 
literary  form  and  with  the  sociological 
significance  of  his  work  (an  essay  which 
has  been  enthusiastically  approved  by 
Jos^  Lins  do  Rego  and  Gilberto  Freyre), 
and  the  one  interpreting  the  constructive 
criticism  of  Joao  Pinto  da  Silva,  this  one 
especially  interesting  because  in  it 
Vellinho  sets  down  solid  criteria  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  in  general. — Printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  book,  and  separate  from 
it  geographically,  is  the  lecture  which 
Vellinho  delivered  some  years  ago  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Machado  de  Assis,  a  paper  which  vi¬ 
brates  with  emotion  and  which  is  notable 
for  the  profound  knowledge  it  reveals 
of  the  great  author  “whose  life  and 
work,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  incon¬ 
gruity,  function  harmoniously  together 
by  virtue  of  an  imperious  play  of  com¬ 
pensations.” — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  Hamilcar  De  Garcia.  O  rei  do  mun- 
do  perdido.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1944.  191  pages. — The  hero  of  this  jolly 
juvenile  series,  an  old  one-legged  sailor, 
has  in  him  something  of  Sinbad,  some¬ 
thing  of  Baron  Munchausen,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  hero  of  Treasure  Island.  A 
shark  bit  off  one  of  his  legs  and  he  wears 


an  ebony  ear,  but  he  will  not  tell  how 
he  acquired  the  latter.  There  are  five 
tales  of  his  experiences,  of  which  the  title 
story,  the  longest  and  wildest,  tells  of 
his  adventures  among  a  strange  race  of 
men  who  worship  him  as  a  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  their  long-dead  king,  and  of  his 
exciting  escape.  The  book  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  with  good  drawings  in  black  and 
white,  interspersed  with  handsome  pic¬ 
tures  in  colors. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Ernesto  Feder.  Didlogos  dos  Grandes 
do  Mundo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Editora 

Dois  Mundos.  211  pages. — Much  his¬ 
torical  study  underlies  mese  sixteen  very 
various  and  interesting  sketches.  They 
are  concerned  with  modern  times,  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  Co¬ 
lumbus  attempting  to  persuade  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  men  of  science  at  Lisbon,  to  the 
first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  with 
memories  of  Rui  Barbosa  and  Stefan 
Zweig.  The  other  dialogues  include 
celebrities  so  various  as  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  George  Washington,  the 
Portuguese  humanist  Goes  in  the  house 
of  Erasmus,  Montaigne  on  a  visit  to 
Tasso,  Leibniz  paying  a  call  on  Spinoza, 
Mendelssohn  having  an  audience  of 
King  Frederick,  “Livingstone  and  Stan¬ 
ley  in  the  desert”  (a  subject  surely  of 
great  possibilities),  Goethe,  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Prince  Met- 
ternich.  The  greater  number  are  thus 
concerned  with  Germany  and  German 
literature  or  philosophy.  They  make 
pleasant  and  plausible  reading  and  are 
accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  researches  and  introduce  us  to 
some  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

*  Aluizio  Medeiros.  Mundo  evanes- 
cente.  Ceari  (Fortaleza).  Con  el 

Autor.  1944.  32  pages. — ^In  tiiis  second 
volume,  the  young  Brazilian  poet  gives 
evidence  of  stylistic  improvement  as  well 
as  of  progressively  profounder  emotion. 
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Mundo  evanescentc  is  composed  of  eight 
poems  which  vary  widely  in  length  and 
make  use  of  various  verse  forms.  But 
the  poet’s  personality  remains  constant, 
as  does  his  style,  throughout  his  success¬ 
ful  search  for  a  lyrism  which  is  refined, 
charged  with  emotion,  delicate  in  ex¬ 
pression,  commanding  words  that  join 
in  a  symbology  whose  suggestiveness  is 
musical  as  well  as  cerebral.  Aluizio 
Medeiros  penetrates  the  arcana  of  poetry 
and  brings  back  visions  in  which  there  is 
something  of  trembling  ecstasy,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  shadowy  and  tragic,  deli¬ 
cate  and  deep,  somediing  that  justifies 
the  tide  “mundo  evanescente.”  Antonio 
Bandeira  has  illustrated  the  collecdon 
with  artisdc  and  highly  original  draw¬ 
ings  which  catch  step  with  Medeiros’  dif¬ 
ficult  lyricism. — Gastdn  Figueira. 

*  Martins  Napoleao.  O  prisioneiro  do 
mundo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  PEN  Club. 

1944.  128  pages. — TTiis  is  the  sixth  vol¬ 
ume  from  one  of  the  genuinely  inspired 
and  most  cultured  of  Brazilian  lyric 
poets.  Since  1927,  when  Martins  Na¬ 
poleao  published  his  first  book,  Copa  de 
ibano,  he  has  been  steadily  growing,  and 
this  Prisionero  del  mundo  is  the  culmina- 
don  of  his  art.  In  several  of  his  earlier 
works,  and  especially  in  Poemas  da 
terra  selvagem,  1940,  he  has  given  voice 
to  his  emodon  in  the  presence  of  the 
magnificent  Brazilian  landscape.  In  this 
last  work  (the  poems  in  it  were  written 
between  1941  and  1943)  the  tragedy  of 
these  years  of  struggle  and  stubborn  hope 
has  subjeedvized  his  art.  In  his  “soneto 
de  la  raza  perseguida,’’  his  “oracidn  por 
los  hombres  de  la  estepa,’’  and  many 
more  of  the  penetradng  poems  which 
make  up  this  beaudful  book,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit  which 
looks  upon  poetry  as  an  aposdeship.  The 
Christian  creed  and  the  creed  of  democ¬ 
racy  blend  in  this  pure  and  noble  book 
into  one  uplifdng  force. — Gastdn  Fi¬ 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

*  D.  Blagoy.  Derzhavin.  Moskva. 
Ogiz.  1944.  95  pages.  3  r. — h.  good 

and  serviceable  introduction  to  the  life 


and  work  of  Derzhavin,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  eighteenth  century  poets  and  the 
teacher  of  Pushkin.  It  includes  secdons 
on  the  personality  of  the  poet,  his  art, 
his  services  as  singer  of  Russian  glory, 
especially  in  connecdon  with  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Suvorov.  The  book  belongs  with 
those  reevaluations  of  the  Russian  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century  now  being 
carried  on  by  Soviet  scholars  in  an  effort 
to  disprove  the  nineteenth  century  view 
that  these  poets  were  of  no  artisdc  and 
cultural  significance.  It  represents  a  very 
sound  tendency  in  modern  Soviet 
scholarship. — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

^  Nikolai  Bogoslovski.  Chernyshevsl(i. 

Moskva.  Sovetski  Pisatel.  1944.  170 
pages.  4.50  r. — The  first  volume  of  a 
semi-popular  biography  of  the  famous 
Russian  revoludonary  critic,  publicist, 
and  novelist,  Nikolai  Gavrilovich  Cher- 
nyshevski.  Based  largely  on  Chernyshev- 
ski’s  own  diaries,  notebooks,  and  other 
autobiographical  data,  the  present  vtJ- 
ume  devotes  itself  to  his  life  and  spiritual 
development  to  the  year  1851,  i.e.,  to 
the  time  of  his  spiritual  transformation. 
Born  into  the  family  of  a  provincial  Rus¬ 
sian  clergyman,  Chernyshevski  seemed 
at  first  desdned  to  follow  in  his  father’s 
footsteps;  fortune,  however,  permitted 
him  to  leave  his  theolc^ical  studies  and 
to  matriculate  at  Moscow  University. 
Most  of  the  book  is  dedicated  to  this 
Moscow  period  of  Chernyshevski’s  life 
and  to  his  University  surroundings. 
Thanks  to  Bogoslovski’s  skillful  narra¬ 
tion,  Chernyshevski  becomes  a  real 
flesh  and  blood  individual.  He  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  brilliant  young  man,  with 
almost  an  encyclopaedic  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  one  who,  had  he  chosen  it, 
would  have  been  assured  a  brilliant  fu¬ 
ture  on  the  faculty  of  Moscow  Univer¬ 
sity.  Amusing  seem  his  vicarious  love 
affairs,  his  all  too  idealistic  devodon  to 
friends  (as  in  the  case  of  Lobodovski), 
his  schemes  to  invent  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  machine.  Yet  the  reader  gains  re¬ 
spect  for  such  a  youth’s  spiritual  growth 
and  can  sympathize  with  him  as  he 
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gradually  gives  up  his  deep-rooted  theis- 
tic  concepts  for  the  anthropocentric 
philosophy  of  Feuerbach,  Saint-Simon, 
Fourier.  May  we  trust  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  narrative  will  be  as  readable 
and  as  illuminating  as  its  beginning. — 
O.  A.  MasUnil(ov.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Vsevolod  Ivanov.  Na  Borodinsl(om 
Pole.  Moskva.  Sovetski  pisatel.  1944. 
201  pages.  5.25  r. — In  this  collection  of 
short  stories,  written  in  the  years  1939- 

1943,  litde  is  left  of  the  former  impres¬ 
sionistic  and  exuberant  style  of  the 
author.  Most  of  these  stories  deal  with 
the  present  war,  a  few  go  back  to  Na¬ 
poleon’s  campaign  in  Russia.  The  events 
Ivanov  describes  are  so  tremendous,  the 
emotional  strain  is  so  overpowering,  that 
only  the  simplest  language  seems  able 
to  express  it.  The  author  is  at  his  best 
in  describing  simple  people,  the  farmer 
who  is  close  to  nature  and  not  gready 
different  from  the  crude  peasants  in  his 
stories  of  the  civil  war.  The  last  and 
longest  story  in  this  collection,  with  the 
same  tide  as  the  book — On  the  Field  of 
Borodino — is  least  convincing.  Its  main 
characters,  a  professor’s  son  and  officers 
and  doctors  in  the  army,  seem  less  real 
and  too  much  involved  in  psychological 
reflecdons.  But  here  as  in  the  other 
stories  Ivanov  shows  a  great  mastery  of 
language.  His  descripdons  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  of  rain  or  sunshine  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fields,  of  the  smell  of  the  earth  and 
all  the  sensual  details  of  life,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vivid  and  have  great  emotional 
power.  And  in  every  story  one  feels  the 
author’s  love  for  his  country  and  his 
pride  in  the  mightiness  of  its  army  and 
the  strength  of  its  fighting  men. — 
Frances  de  Graaff.  New  York  City. 

**  S.  M.  Eisenstein.  Ivan  Grozny  (Ivan 
the  Terrible).  With  text  of  songs  by 
V.  Lugovoy.  Moskva.  Goskinoizdat. 

1944.  190  pages.  12r.  50  k. — ^This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  new  oudook  of 
Soviets  on  Russian  history.  It  describes 
the  career  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  from  his 
assumption  of  power  to  the  moment 


when  he  reaches  the  Baltic  Sea  with  his 
armies.  The  leading  theme  is  the  struggle 
to  build  the  Russian  realm,  and  the  bit¬ 
ter  opposition  that  is  exerted  by  the 
boyars,  the  clergy,  and  the  various  Ger¬ 
man  and  Polish  groups  on  Russia’s  west¬ 
ern  borders.  The  Livonian  Knights  are 
a  determined  foe,  and  so  is  Prince  Kurb¬ 
sky,  who  is  jealous  of  the  Tsar’s  suc¬ 
cesses.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  author  is 
unreservedly  on  the  side  of  the  Tsar  and 
the  oprichniks,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
task  of  eliminating  the  old  n^ility.  In 
this  the  scenario  agrees  with  the  opinion 
of  the  folksongs  of  the  day,  which  like¬ 
wise  accept  Ivan’s  cruelties  9i  necessary 
in  order  to  drive  treason  out  of  Moscow. 
Throughout  there  is  an  obvious  parallel¬ 
ism  with  the  events  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  Ivan 
with  his  break  with  the  past  and  his 
growing  reliance  on  the  people  and  the 
new  men  whom  he  puts  in  power,  is  a 
prototype  of  the  present  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country. — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  P.  Bazhov.  Malal{hitovaya  Shl(atul- 
^a.  Moskva.  Gosudarstvennoye  Iz- 
datel’stvo  Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury. 
1944.  330  pages.  9  r.— A  collection  of 
mining  legends  as  allegedly  told  by  a 
skazitel’  ”  (tale-teller).  The  locale  is 
the  Ural  mountains,  the  importance  of 
which  as  the  center  of  mineral  wealth  of 
Russia  has  been  fully  realized  only 
since  the  revolution.  The  first  forty-seven 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  autobiographical, 
and  somewhat  long-winded,  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  main  body  of  the  book. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  interesting 
short  legends — there  are  twenty-nine  of 
them — is  mosdy  heroic  with  a  liberal 
dose  of  the  supernatural,  in  the  manner 
of  the  famous  Russian  folk-tales.  The 
vice  is  always  punished,  the  virtue  (in 
the  Russian  understanding  of  the  term) 
triumphs.  The  tide  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  is  borrowed  from  the  title  of  one  of 
the  legends.  The  language  throughout 
the  book  is  extremely  colloquial  and 
regional.  Fortunately,  a  glossary  of  un¬ 
usual  colloquialisms  and  localisms  is  ap- 
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pended. — J.  A.  Posin.  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

G.  R.  Noyes  and  G.  Z.  Patrick.  An 

Elementary  Guide  to  Russian  Pro¬ 
nunciation.  New  York.  Pitman.  1944. 
48  pages.  $0.85. — This  little  guide  is 
destin^  for  use  by  teachers  of  Russian 
with  students  “who  have  no  knowlc^e 
either  of  Russian  or  of  phonetics.”  The 
authors  discuss  the  physiology  of  the 
sounds  in  Russian  which  differ  most 
from  those  of  English,  and  offer  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  formation.  This  is  aided 
by  means  of  a  number  of  side-view  dia¬ 
grams  showing  the  various  positions  of 
the  tongue  in  producing  the  sounds. 
The  source  material  of  this  text  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  preface.  The  presentation 
is  clear  and  objective  and  obviously  r<»ts 
on  years  of  practice  in  teaching  Russian 
to  Americans. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

K  Louis  Segal.  Russian  Grammar  and 

Self-Educator.  Eighth  Edition,  re¬ 
vised,  1943. 223  ^ges.— Russian  Reader. 
1943.  95  pages.  London.  Lund  Hum¬ 
phries  (New  York.  G.  E.  Stcchert). 
The  Segal  series  of  Russian  text-books 
and  readers  is  conspicuous  for  clarity, 
simplicity,  careful  execution  and  exal- 
lent  judgment  in  the  avoidance  of  sins 
of  both  omission  and  commission.  The 
Grammar  and  Self-Educator  was  orig¬ 
inally  planned  for  self-instruction  only, 
and  the  later  editions,  which  have  been 
altered  somewhat  to  make  them  usable 
as  school  texts,  are  still  less  profound 
and  strenuous  than  most  beginning 
methods.  From  the  first  pages,  which 
treat  the  perplexing  matter  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  alphabet,  whose  mere  translitera¬ 
tion  into  the  Latin  alphabet  bristles  with 
problems,  the  author  is  patient  ^d  gen¬ 
tle.  He  assures  us  that  “Rxissian  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  not  very  difficult,”  that 
the  irregtilarities  in  the  declension  of 
neuter  nouns  “are  by  no  means  numer¬ 
ous  or  difficult,”  that  the  irregular  verbs 
“do  not  present  any  serious  obstacle  in 
Russian,”  and  so  on.  The  Russian  vocab¬ 
ulary  in  this  volume  does  not  go  far 


beyond  one  thousand  words,  which  is  a 
blessing. — The  litde  Reader  has  ma¬ 
terial  from  three  Soviet  contemporaries 
and  five  of  the  classic  novelists.  Vocab¬ 
ularies  and  notes  accompany  the  text, 
and  all  words  in  the  vocabularies  have 
the  word-stress  indicated. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Mark  Sieff.  Colloquial  Russian.  New 
York.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1944. 323  pages. 
$2.50. — In  the  preface,  we  are  told  that 
“this  manual  has  been  written  expressly 
for  adult  students  who  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  Russian  classes,  but  who  would  like 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  language 
by  self-tuition.”  It  must,  therefore, 
judged  by  its  suitability  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  first  certain  suggestions  to 
guide  the  student,  a  short  bibliography 
and  the  Russian  alphabet.  We  plunge 
then  into  a  discussion  of  Russian  sounds 
and  their  pronunciation,  the  stress-ac¬ 
cent  and  certain  peculiarities  of  Russian 
pronunciation.  Section  II  takes  up  the 
parts  of  speech:  nouns,  adjectives,  pro¬ 
nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prepositions,  con¬ 
junctions,  interjections  and  numerals. 
Section  III  is  reserved  for  syntax — dealt 
with  somewhat  briefly.  Twelve  lessons 
are  introduced  to  illustrate  various 
words,  expressions,  and  constructions. 
They  are  for  intensive  study  but  do  not 
involve  any  translation;  indeed  through¬ 
out,  emphasis  is  placed  on  thinking  in 
Russian  direedy  rather  than  rendering 
the  Russian  into  English,  a  counsel  of 
perfection  for  the  beginner. 

On  the  assumption  that  Russian  can  be 
acquired  by  the  individual  student  work¬ 
ing  by  himself,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
develop  the  grammar  of  the  language 
along  somewhat  the  lines  used  for  other 
Indo-European  languages,  except  where 
peculiarities  of  the  language  necessitate 
some  divergence.  He  endeavors  to  re¬ 
duce  the  vagaries  of  the  Russian  accent 
to  rules,  and  treatment  of  declensions 
and  conjugations  is  invariably  accom¬ 
panied  by  remarks  on  the  incidence  of 
the  stress.  When  the  Russian  verb  is 
reached  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  some 
sort  of  order  out  of  the  natural  chaos 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  verb  is 
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defective  and  must  have  recourse  to 
“aspects”  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
tenses  and  moods.  One  feels  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  not  entirely  resolved  by 
multiplication  of  rules  and  exceptions, 
and  the  writer  finally  seems  to  give  up 
the  struggle  and  decides  to  treat  groups 
of  verbs  (usually,  though  not  always, 
derived  from  a  common  stem  by  the 
use  of  various  prefixes  or  other  modifica¬ 
tions),  a  method  which  we  think  is  the 
only  way  to  master  the  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  Russian  verb. 

The  accent  is  second  only  to  the  verb 
in  the  difficulties  it  presents.  The  accent 
on  the  form  given  by  the  dictionary 
varies  so  widely  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  learn  all  the  rules.  One  wonders  why 
the  writer  has  not  recommended  the 
reading  or  memorizing  of  Russian 
poetry  as  a  means  of  familiarizing  the 
self-taught  student  with  the  proper 
stress.  Any  collection  of  poems  such  as 
the  Oxford  Bool(  of  Russian  Verse  would 
be  of  great  assistance. 

The  prospective  student  is  admonished 
in  the  preface  not  “to  let  himself  be  per¬ 
plexed  over  the  seeming  difficulties  of 
Russian.  These  are  as  easily  overcome  as 
in  other  languages.”  But  there  is,  alas, 
no  royal  road  to  the  learning  of  Russian, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  minimiz¬ 
ing  its  difficulty.  The  writer’s  optimism 
has  led  him  to  pack  into  too  small  a  com¬ 
pass  information  which  perhaps  should 


be  interrupted  by  appropriate  pauses  for 
applying  this  information  in  written 
exercises. — Stuart  R.  Toml(ins.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Ten-in-One  Dictionary  of  Basic 
Language  in  French,  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Portuguese,  Arabic,  Esperanto.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Marcel  Rodd.  New  York.  Ber¬ 
nard  Ackermann.  1945. 110  pages.  $0.50 
and  $130. — For  each  one  of  the  ten  lan¬ 
guages  the  “basic”  rules  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation  are  given.  Each  one  of  the 
ten  sections  is  divided  into  sixteen  parts 
which  deal  with  the  home,  the  weather, 
geography,  numerals,  military  terms,  etc. 
English  items  are  accompanied  by  their 
equivalents  in  the  foreign  language  in  a 
practical,  broad  transcription.  The 
standard  spellings  are  given  with  those 
languages  whose  writing  system  is  based 
on  the  Latin  alphabet.  Non-Latin  sys¬ 
tems  of  writing  among  the  ten  languages 
considered  are  neither  shown  nor  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  scope  of  this  volume  may  be 
evaluated  by  dividing,  as  it  were,  the 
number  of  its  pages  by  the  title.  Such 
books  always  remind  this  reviewer  of  a 
low-power  microscope  he  once  had:  it 
did  hardly  more  than  create  an  ardent 
desire  to  get,  as  well  as  to  get  at,  the  “real 
thing.” — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


“At  Columbia,  work  on  a  much 
needed  project,  a  modern  Turkish-Eng- 
lish  dictionary,  has  been  in  progress  for 
several  years  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Karl  H.  Menges,  formerly  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ankara.  This  dictionary  .  .  .  will 
be  the  first  of  its  kind,  both  in  content 
and  scope,  even  though  it  will  not  exceed 
in  bulk  the  size  of  an  ordinary  desk  dic¬ 
tionary.  It  will  treat  about  35,000  Turk¬ 
ish  words,  including,  besides  the  “basic” 
vocabulary,  technical,  scientific,  military 
and  commercial  terms,  and  also  the  most 
common  slang  expressions  .  .  .” — ^From 
the  News  Bulletin  of  the  American  Asso¬ 


ciation  of  Teachers  of  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Languages. 

The  Cathodic  Digest  now  publishes  a 
Spanish-language  edition,  Digesto  catd- 
lico,  in  Buenos  Aires,  Avenida  R.  Sienz 
Pena  730. 

“Said  the  garbage-can  to  the  salad- 
bowl:  I  too  am  eclectic!” — Jos^  Ber- 
gamfn. 

Middlebury  College  has  established  a 
chair  of  Russian  and  chosen  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Tolstoi,  Miss  Marie  Tolstoi, 
to  occupy  it. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


If  our  memory  serves  us,  it  was  during 
the  autumn  of  1941  that  Professor 
Percy  A.  Martin  dropped  into  our  sanc¬ 
tum  for  a  friendly  call.  We  felt  some¬ 
what  as  if  we  were  receiving  Mr.  Noah 
Webster  or  M.  Emile  Littr^.  We  tried  to 
tell  him  how  greatly  his  fVAo's  Who  in 
Latin  America  had  lightened  our  labors, 
and  how  highly  it  had  been  spoken  of 
many  times  in  our  hearing.  He  seemed 
pleased  by  our  repetition  of  what  he  had 
doubdess  heard  hundreds  of  times  be¬ 
fore,  but  he  was  visibly  carrying  a  bur¬ 
den.  When  we  heard  of  his  death  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  we  won¬ 
dered  if  his  trials  in  connection  with  the 
producuon  of  the  magnificent  reference 
work  which  he  had  brought  into  the 
world  and  nursed  through  a  second  edi¬ 
tion,  might  not  have  shortened  his  life. 
Every  man  who  does  what  Professor 
Martin  did  is  in  some  degree  a  martyr. 
Not  only  is  such  a  pioneer  enterprise  in 
itself  a  constant  strain  on  his  ingenuity, 
his  courage  and  his  patience,  but  he  in¬ 
evitably  suffers  from  the  blunders,  the 
indifference,  even  the  malice  of  asso¬ 
ciates  and  correspondents  who  have  not 
had  his  vision.  But  Professor  Martin  was 
more  fortunate  than  some  prophets  have 
been.  He  found  his  Elisha  in  the  person 
of  Professor  Ronald  Hilton,  also  of  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  who  had  helped  him 
during  his  lifetime  and  who  is  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirit  and  the  general  editor  of  a 
much  improved  new  edition.  The  new 
Latin  American  Who's  Who  is  to  appear 
in  seven  thin  volumes  instead  of  one 
thick  one,  and  will  include  four  or  five 
times  as  many  names  as  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  contained.  Volume  Two,  covering 
Central  America,  is  now  before  us,  and 
we  are  promised  Volume  One,  for  Mex¬ 
ico,  very  shortly.  We  shall  mention  the 
individual  volumes  in  our  review  sec¬ 
tion  as  they  appear.  The  dictionary  is  a 
non-profit  enterprise,  and  any  funds 
which  may  accrue  from  its  sale  will  be 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  Ladn 


American  studies  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity.  An  interesting  guarantee  of  its  con¬ 
tinued  competence  is  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  now  fifty  per  cent  underwritten 
by  the  A.  N.  Marquis  Company,  whose 
experience,  expertness  and  probity  have 
placed  them  in  the  very  nrst  rank  of 

makers  of  biographical  dictionaries. 

•  •  • 

In  our  nineteen  years  of  parenthesiz¬ 
ing,  we  have  had  to  record  the  passing 
of  a  good  many  colleagues,  contributors 
and  good  friends.  (Only  this  afternoon 
we  turned  to  the  masthead  of  our  first 
issue  and  were  startled  at  the  reminder 
that  exaedy  half  our  original  group  of 
eight  editors  are  now  in  a  better  world.) 
We  want  at  this  moment  to  write  a  word 
of  farewell  to  that  unpredictable,  brave 
and  generous  soul,  Mme  Lucie  Delarue- 
Mardrus.  A  fortune-teller  once  told  her 
that  she  would  live  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  She  died  much  younger  than  that, 
but  we  happen  to  know  from  Mme 
Mardrus  herself  that  the  widely  varying 
birth-dates  hazarded  by  a  dozen  refer¬ 
ence  books  are  all  wrong.  She  was  a 
close  friend  of  that  other  original,  Mme 
Colette,  and  was  in  some  measure  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit.  Her  touching  stories  of  her 
native  Normandy,  Graine  au  vent, 
L’enjant  au  coq,  Fleurette,  seem  to  us 
her  Hnest  work  and  as  good  as  the  best 
work  of  some  more  famous  writers.  We 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  matter-of-fact¬ 
ness  with  which  she  dragged  out  family 
skeletons  (for  instance,  in  Le  roman  de 
six  petites  filles).  But  so  thorough  a  gen¬ 
tleman  as  Georges  Duhamel  handled 
similar  paternal  shortcomings  just  as 
frankly  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Pasquier  series.  There  was  no  malice  or 
vindictiveness  in  either  case,  although 
there  was,  in  both,  deep  pain,  discourage¬ 
ment,  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferers. 
We  who  are  less  articulate  have  no  war¬ 
rant  to  judge  the  artists  by  our  cautious 
standards,  although  we  can’t  help  won¬ 
dering  at  them  sometimes. — Psycholog- 
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ically,  Mmc  Dclarue-Mardrus  was  a 
startling  example  of  the  frail  younger 
child  who  is  condescended  to  by  her 
elders,  and  who  achieves  distinction 
largely  to  avenge  her  hurt  pride.  Beyond 
her  literary  accomplishment,  she  was  a 
talented  painter,  sculptor,  doll-designer, 
pianist,  violinist,  music  composer,  and 
in  all  these  lines  she  was  conspicuous 
for  initiative  as  well  as  skill.  There  have 
been  a  few  abler  writers,  but  very,  very 
few  more  fascinating  personalities.  She 
deserves  more  readers  than  she  has  ever 
had. 

•  •  • 

Andre  Gide  has  returned  to  Paris.  Re¬ 
ceived  by  his  old  friends  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  not  unmixed  with  reproach 
for  having  stayed  away  so  long,  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  grumbled  a  little  at  his 


reception.  “I’m  no  Prodigal  Son!”  said 
Gide.  “Certainly  not,”  agreed  Jean  Paul- 
han.  “You  come  nearer  to  being  a  Prodi¬ 
gal  Grandpa  (vieillard  prodigue)” 
There  are  excellent  souls  who  have  long 
felt  that  Gide  has  been  wasting  his  spirit¬ 
ual  substance  in  unwholesome  thinking. 
We  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  La 
Nouvelle  Relive  of  Montreal  a  gentle 
little  article  by  Francois  Hertel  entided 
Andri  Gide  et  nous,  which  ends:  “Pour 
ma  part,  je  prie  pour  la  conversion  de 
Gide  et  j’espire  qu’il  ramenera  un  jour 
k  la  maison  de  s^urite  tous  ceux  qu’il  a 
doignes  de  Dieu.  Attendons  le  livre 
magistral  ou  Gide  nous  racontera  sa  con¬ 
version.” 

We  suspea  that  such  a  book  will  be 
long  in  appearing,  but  we  hope  Gide  has 
seen  the  article. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

These  Tricky  Reprints 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  faithful  reader  of  your  impor¬ 
tant  magazine  and  I  know  how  wide 
its  circulation  is.  That  is  why  I  should 
like  to  make  a  rectification  concerning 
the  review  of  Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin’s 
La  quite  de  joie  (Spring,  1945,  p.  164). 

Tlie  reviewer  wonders  “if  the  collapse 
of  France  might  not  have  produced  some 
more  explosive,  revolutionary  poets 
through  the  uproar  of  humiliation  and 
defeat.”  He  seems  to  forget  that  La  quite 
de  joie  first  appeared  in  1933  and  that 
the  Canadian  edition  is  a  reprint. 

Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  was  taken 
prisoner  in  World  War  II. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maria  Tastevin  Miller. 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  June  20,  1945. 


One  On  Weiskppf 

Dear  Sir: 

I  note  on  page  135  of  your  Spring  is¬ 
sue  a  long  tide,  quoted  as  an  oddity.  Let 
me  suggest  another:  On  page  60  of  F.  C. 
Weiskopfs  novel  Die  Versuchung,  you 
will  find  an  adjectival  phrase  of  47 
words,  longest  I  have  ever  seen.  It  starts: 
“Eine  . .  .”  and  ends:  “.  .  .  erste  Liebe.” 
On  page  129  there  is  another,  one  of  those 
rare  ones  with  an  adjective  phrase  within 
an  adjeedve  phrase:  “Ein  plotzlich  aus 
der  Torfahrt  eines  mit  falschen  Burgzin- 
nen  geschmuckten  Mietshauses  hervor- 
quellender  Menschenhaufen  . . .” 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  R.  Vowles. 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  publishes  in 
Revista  de  las  Indias,  April  and  May,  a 
Bibliografia  cervantina  en  Hispano- 
amirica. 


The  Library  of  Congress  reports  the  ers  that  he  had  seen  it  written  in  an 
acquisition  of  nearly  3,000,000  pieces  in  ancient  book  that  Aristotle  had  at  the 
the  last  year.  end  of  his  life  become  a  proselyte  to 

Judaism.” — Rabbi  Leon  Spitz,  in  The 
“A  mediaeval  Rabbi  assures  his  read-  American  Hebrew. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Dr.  F.  Bonnct-Roy.  Balzac,  Paris. 
Horizons  dc  France.  19^5. 175  fr. — ^From 
the  physician’s  point  of  view. 

*  G.  A.  Borgese.  La  marche  du  jascisme. 
Translated  by  Etiemble.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1945.  265  pp. — Condensation 
of  Borgese’s  English  original. 

*  Paul  Bringuier.  /'«  vu  V Amirique  en 
guerre.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  88  pp. — 
Reporting  a  mission  of  three  months  in 
the  U.  S.,  1943. 

*  Pierre  Brodin.  Loti.  Montreal.  Pari- 
zeau.  1945.  383  pp. — Resuscitation  of  a 
half-forgotten  novelist  by  a  fellow- 
Charentais  who  now  lives  in  America. 

*  James  de  Coquet.  Le  procis  de  Riom. 
Paris.  Arth^e  Fayard.  1945.  85  fr. — 
Record  of  the  pleas. 

K  Francois  Dalencour.  La  fondation  de 
la  Ripublique  d^Haati  par  Alexandre 
Potion.  Port-au-Prince.  Chez  I’Auteur. 

1944.  344  pp.  $2. — Extravagant  eulogy 
of  Potion. 

*  Pierre  Daviault.  Histoires,  Ugendes, 
destins.  Montreal.  Moderne.  1945.  243 
pp.  $1.25. — Pot  pourri  of  adventures  and 
exploits  of  divers  personalities,  high  and 
low. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  Biographie  de  mes 
jantSmes.  Paris.  Hartmann.  1944. — ^The 
second  volume  of  Duhamel ’s  memories 
covers  the  period  from  1901  to  1906. 

*  Lipoid  Houl6.  Uhistoire  du  thi&tre 
au  Canada.  Montreal.  Fides.  1945.  173 
pp.  $1  . — ^At  the  same  time  a  history  and 
a  plea  for  return  to  the  great  classic 
dramatists. 

*  Regine  Hubcrt-Robert.  Uipopie  de 
la  fourrure.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945. 275 
pp. — Development  of  the  fur  trade  in 
Canada. 

*  Aldous  Huxley.  UEminence  grise. 
(Le  P^re  Joseph.)  Traduit  de  I’anglais 
par  C.  &  M.  Gauthier.  Alger.  Chariot. 

1945.  215  pp. — Counsellor  of  Richelieu. 

*  H61^ne  Iswolsky.  Au  temps  de  la 


lumibre.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  261 
pp. — Translation  by  Simone  Beaulieu  of 
Light  before  Dusl(  (Longmans  Green. 
1942). 

*  Joseph  Kessel.  Varmie  des  ombres. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1943.  280  pp. — Authen¬ 
ticated  facts  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  the  Underground. 

*  Robert  Lacour-Gayet.  Les  grandes 
crises  de  Vhistoire  de  France.  Montreal. 
Vari6t6s.  1945.  279  pp. — Renascent 
strength  of  France  in  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent. 

*  A.  Poliakov.  Sur  les  arribres  de  Ven- 
nemi.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  122  pp. — 
Diary  of  a  Russian  military  correspond¬ 
ent. 

*  Guy  de  Pourtalis.  Berlioz  et  VEurope 
romantique.  Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  Second 
edition,  1944.  (First  edition,  Paris.  1939.) 
— With  emphasis  on  his  eccentric  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  extravagant  incidents  of 
his  life. 

*  Charles  Reine.  Sous  le  signe  de 
Vhoile.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 249 
pp.  Il  .50. — Crimes  committed  against 
French  and  foreign  Jews  in  France. 

*  Pierre  Rousseau.  Histoire  de  la  sci¬ 
ence.  Paris.  Arthime  Fayard.  1945.  825 
pp.  148  fr. — Monumental  reference 
work. 

*  Enrico  Terracini.  Les  miens.  Alger. 
Chariot.  1943.  95  pp. — Childhood 
memories  of  a  Piedmontese  writer. 

French  Public  Questions 

*  Robert  Aron.  Fraternity  des  Francois. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1943. 123  pp. — If  France 
is  to  regain  and  retain  her  greatness, 
Frenchmen  must  forgive,  forget  and 
work  in  harmony. 

*  Vincent  Auriol.  Hier  .  .  .  Demain. 
Vol.  1:  De  Bordeaux  h  Vichy.  Paix  et 
dSmocratie.  Vol.  2:  Paix  et  dSmocratie 
(suite).  La  rinovaUon  franfoise.  Alger. 
Chariot.  1944.  277  and  311  pp. — Mem¬ 
oirs  and  opinions  concerning  interna¬ 
tional  order. 
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V  Rcnc  Caillaud.  Normandie,  Poitou  et 
Canada  Francois.  Montr^l.  Fidcs.  1945. 
121  pp.  $0.75. — Reprint  of  two  studies  on 
the  bonds  of  union  between  two  French 

Erovinces  and  French  Canada. 

General  Chadebec  de  Lavalade.  P^- 
tain?  Beyrouth.  France-Levant.  Third 
edition.  1943.  Ill  pp.  30  fr. — Written  in 
Rio  in  1942.  P^tain’s  record  in  World 
War  One  proves  him  a  good  soldier  but 
too  timid  and  apprehensive  to  make  a 

good  leader. 

!  Max-Pol  Fouchet.  Lm  France  au  coeur. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  155  pp. — Papers 
on  France’s  problems  and  her  virtues, 
printed  in  various  periodicals  between 
June  1940,  and  June,  1943. 

June,  1940,  and  June,  1943. 
nomie  et  des  finances  d’Haiti.  Port-au- 
Prince.  College  Verdures.  1944.  353  pp. 
— ‘'Problimes  des  temps  actuels.  Prob- 
Ihmes  d’aprbs  guerre.*' 

*  Joseph  C.  Grew.  Dix  ans  au  Japon.  2 
Vols.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1945.  265  and  338  pp.  $4. — Translation 
by  Gaston  Rueff  of  Ambassador  Grew’s 
Report  from  ToJ(io  (1942). 

*  Francois  Hertel.  Nous  ferons  Vavenir. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1945.  137  pp.  $0.75.— 
Continuation  of  Leur  inquietude  (Fides. 
1936).  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  sovereign  member  of  a  confedera¬ 
tion,  and  should  insist  on  and  exercise  a 
much  greater  degree  of  independence. 

*  Pierre  Lazareff.  De  Munich  d  Vichy. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  355  pp. 
$1.75. — The  pre-war  Editor  of  ParisSoir 
writes  his  second  book  of  memoirs. 

*  Robert  Mossc.  La  France  devant  la  re¬ 
construction  iconomique.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1945.  113  pp.  $1. — By  a 
French  economist  who  was  formerly  in 
the  University  of  Grenoble  and  is  now 
an  assistant  to  the  Ministre  de  I’Economie 
Nationale. 

*  Roger  Picard.  Le  conflit  des  doctrines 
iconomiques  en  France  d  la  veille  de  la 
guerre.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  46 
pp.  $0  .75. — Reprint  of  an  article  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943,  ActualiU  Economique, 
Montreal. 

*  Paul  Tubert.  L'homme  de  la  rue  et  la 
politique  du  gout/erfiemen/.  Alger.  Char¬ 


iot.  1944.  38  pp.  12  fr. — Speech  before 
the  Assemble  Consultative,  July  25, 

1944. 

*  Georgcs^eTdd.Le probldme allemand. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  64  pp. — By  a  for¬ 
mer  deputy  from  Strasbourg. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Andr6  Breton.  Arcane  17.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1945.  176  pp.  $1.50. — 
“.  .  .e’est  ...  la  revoke  seule  qui  est 
cr6atrice  de  lumi^re.  Et  cette  lumi^re  ne 
peut  se  connaitre  que  trois  voies:  la 
po6sie,  la  liberty  et  I’amour  . . .” 

■  Jean  de  la  Bruyire.  Les  caraetdres. 
Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1944.  369  pp.  $1.50. 
— ^Foreword  by  Ren6  Ristelhueber. 

*  Alexandre  Koyr6.  Introduction  d  la 
lecture  de  Platon.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 

1945.  182  pp.  $150. — Editor’s  note  by 
Robtiit  Tanger.  “Ce  petit  livre  est  issu  de 
I’emeignement:  en  expliquant  Platon  j’ai 
^pris  d  le  comprendre.” 

**  Gustave  L.  S.  Mercier.  La  vie  de 
I'univers.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  283  pp. 
— “Essai  de  philosophie  scientiBque.” 

*  Hugo  Peris.  Platon,  sa  conception  du 
Kosmos.  2  vols.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
^aise.  1945. 310  and  255  pp.  $7.50  the  set. 
— Plato’s  philosophy  and  its  modern  ap¬ 
plications. 

*  Pire  G6rard  Petit,  C.S.C.  Questions 
sociales.  Montreal.  Fides.  1935-1945. 
640  pp.  in  all  20  tracts.  $1  each  series  of 
ten.— -Social  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

*  Arnault  Tzanck.  La  conscience 
criatrice.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944. 246  pp. — 
Dr.  Tzanck  has  been  working  for  forty 
years  on  this  “Discours  sur  la  mithode 
pour  iviter  les  pidges  de  la  raison.*' 

French  Literature 

*  Robert  Goffin.  Patrie  de  la  poisie. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  225  pp. — 
Essays  on  poetry  and  8  poems. 

*  Roger  Picard.  Artifices  et  mystifica¬ 
tions  littdraires.  Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1945. 
232  pp. — ^Literary  hoaxes,  “romans  d 
clef,’’  parodies,  apocryphal  works  and 
authors,  etc.,  mostly  in  France. 
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French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Alexandre  Amoux.  Riveries  d'un 
policier  amateur.  Paris.  Lugdunum. 
1945. — ^Three  fantastic  long-shorts. 

M  Pierre  Baillargeon.  Let  m^disaitces  de 
Claude  Perrin.  Montreal.  Parizeau.  1945. 
197  pp. — ^A  sarcastic  addition  to  what 
the  author  declares  is  the  relatively  mea¬ 
ger  body  of  French  literature  in  which 
Satan  figures. 

*  Berthelot  Brunet.  Les  hypocrites. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  239  pp. — ^Vel- 
leity,  sin,  half-hearted  repentance,  com- 

Bromise,  selfishness. 

Claude  de  Fr6minville.  Les  beaux 
jours.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  110  pp. — 
Novel  of  Paris  and  Algiers  in  1937. 

Claire  Goll.  Arsenic.  Montreal.  Va- 
ri6t6s.  1944. 234  pp.  $1.25. — ^Lurid  novel 
of  intrigue  and  tragedy  in  a  village  near 
Paris. 

*  Germaine  Guivremont.  Le  survenant. 
Montreal.  Beauchemin.  1945.  262  pp. 
%125. — Havoc  wrought  by  a  stranger  in 
the  peaceful  life  of  a  small  Canadian 
rish. 

L6onide  L6onov.  L’invasion.  Alger. 
Chariot.  1944.  146  pp. — Stalin  Prize 
1943.  Translated  by  Alice  Orane  and 
Cyrilla  Falk. 

*  Andr6  Linn6  et  Edmond  Nessler.  Les 
champs  secrets.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944. 
(New  York.  Maison  Fran^iise.  1943.) 
233  pp.  50  fr. — Dialogue  based  on  actual 
happenings  in  France  and  Africa  from 
June  6, 1940. 

*  Loys  Masson.  UStoile  et  la  clef.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1945. — Race  friction  on  the 
island  of  Mauritius. 

K  Les  Oeuvres  Nouvelles.  V.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1945. 286  pp.  $1.50. — 
Contributions  from  Paul  Claudel,  Andr6 
Maurois,  M.  E.  Coindreau,  Arthur  Lou- 
ri6,  Manuel  Beaufils,  Marcelle  Michelin. 
*  Emmanuel  Robl^.  Nuits  sur  le  mon- 
de.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  233  pp. — ^Five 
short  stories  of  nights  in  Germany,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Corsica,  Asia,  on  the  water. — Travail 
d’homme.  Alger.  Chariot.  Second  edi¬ 
tion,  1944.  333  pp. — The  dignity  of  la¬ 
bor. 

*  Virginia  Woolf.  Entre  les  actes.  Alger. 


Chariot.  1944.  223  pp. — ^Translation  of 
Between  the  Acts  (New  York.  Harcourt. 
1941). 

French  Verse 

*  Guillaume  Apollinaire.  Choix  de 
poesies.  London.  Horizon.  1945. 102  pp. 
10/6. — Selections  from  Alcools  and  Cd- 
ligrammes.  Introduction  by  C.  M.  Bow- 
ra. 

*  Fernand  Baldensperger.  La  liberation 
de  la  France.  Los  Angeles.  Alliance 
Fran^aise  de  Los  Angeles.  1945.  8  pp. — 
“Po^me  6crit  pour  la  reunion  d’ouver- 
ture  de  la  saison  1944-1945  de  I’Alliance 
Fran^aise  de  Los  Angeles.” 

*  Claude  de  Fr6minville.  Pobmes  1936- 
1942.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  12  pp. — 
Twenty-six  poems  of  love,  memories, 
hopes. 

*  Ladislas  Mecs.  Pobmes.  Paris.  Hori¬ 
zons  de  France.  1945.  400  fr. — ^Translat¬ 
ed  from  the  Hungarian.  Preface  by  Paul 
Val6ry. 

*  Charles  Morgan.  Ode  d  la  France. 
London.  Macmillan.  1942.  (Alger.  Char¬ 
iot.)  16  pp. — ^Translated  by  Andr6e  de 
Lal^ne  Laprade.  Faith  in  France. 

*  Emmanuel  Robles.  La  Marie  des 
quatre  vents.  Alger.  Chariot.  Second 
edition,  1944. 34  pp. — ^Poetic  prose  about 
foreign  ports,  with  two  Spanish  poems 
bv  Eulogio  Muhoa. 

■  Jules  Roy.  Three  Prayers  for  Pilots. 
Alger.  Chariot.  1943. 29  pp. — Translated 
by  George  Ellidge  from  a  French  orig¬ 
inal  whose  tide  does  not  appear,  al¬ 
though  the  French  text  is  reproduced 
facing  the  translation. 

*  Arturo  Serrano  Plaja.  Chant  ci  la  li- 
berti.  Madrid.  1936.  (Alger.  Chariot.) 
22  pp. — Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Emmanuel  Robles. 

^  Philippe  Soupault.  Ode  to  the  Bombed 
London  (Ode  d  Londres  bombardie). 
Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  17  pp. — ^French 
and  English  versions.  English  by  Nor¬ 
man  Cameron. 

*  Gertrude  Stein.  Petits  podmes  pour  un 
livre  de  lecture.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944. 52 
pp. — Twenty  “lessons”  translated  from 
the  American. 
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^  Paul  Valery.  Dialogue  deVatbre.  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Rousseau  Frires.  1945. — ^Eclogue 
in  the  classical  manner. 

*  Jean  Wahl.  Poimes.  Montr^.  L*Ar- 
bre.  1945.  199  pp. — ^Previously  unpub¬ 
lished  verses  of  the  distinguished  phi¬ 
losopher-poet,  and  a  few  reprints.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Marcel-Raymond. 

French  Art 

Michel  Georges-Michel.  Les  grandes 
ipoques  de  la  peinture  "modeme”  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  239  pp.-|-25  il¬ 
lustrations  hors-texte.  $4.50. — ^From  De¬ 
lacroix  to  the  present.  Synoptic  chart. 

Fernand  L^ger.  La  forme  humaine 
dans  Vespace.  By  M.-A.  Couturier,  Mau¬ 
rice  Gagnon  and  others.  Montr^.  L’Ar- 
bre.  1945.  99  pp.-|-38  plates. — Social  ex¬ 
pression  and  quest  of  order  in  Lager’s 
art. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Uenfance  hiroique.  Alger.  Chariot. 
1944.  91  pp. — Seven  stories  of  Russian 
children  in  the  war,  by  Alexis  Tolstoi 
and  others. 

*  Filles  du  peuple  russe.  Alger.  Chariot. 
1944.  139  pp. — ^Fifteen  war  stories  by 
Leonid  Sobolev,  Ilya  Selvinski  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

*  Henri  Focillon.  TSmoignage  pour  la 
France.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 
212  pp.  $1.75. — Articles  and  lectures 
(1939  to  1943),  by  the  distinguished 
French  art  historian,  publicist  and  patri¬ 
ot  who  died  in  New  Haven  in  1943. 

*  Jacques  Rousseau.  L’hMditi  et 
Vhomme.  Montr^.  L’Arbre.  1945.  250 
pp. — Proven  facts  of  genetics. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Isa  Caraballo.  Batista.  Una  vida  sin 
tregua.  Mexico.  Iberoamericanas.  Sec¬ 
ond  edition.  1945.  163  pp. — ^Paean  of 
praise. 

^  Alfonso  Crespo.  Santa  Cruz.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1944.  345 
pp.  $5.  m/n. — Andr6s  Santa  Cruz,  Bo¬ 


livian  general  and  statesman  (1792- 
1865). 

M  Luis  Antonio  Diaz  Vasconcelos.  Unos 
Americanos  . . .  y  faltan  muchos.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Nadonal.  1944.  xii-f-301  pp. — 
Short  bi(^raphies  for  children.  Preface 
^  Flavio  Herrera. 

*  Diccionario  biogrdfico  del  Peru.  Di¬ 
rector,  Raul  Garbin  D.  Lima.  “Escuelas 
Americanas.”  1944.  977  pp. — Maps  and 

rtraits.  First  work  of  this  kind  in  Peru. 
Pedro  Lain  Entralgo.  Menindez  Pe- 
layo:  Historia  de  sus  problemas  intelec- 
tuales.  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios 
Politicos.  1944.  398  pp.  $30.  m/n. — ^The 
great  critic’s  shift  from  philosophy  and 
litics  to  literature  and  aesthetics. 
Gerardo  Gallegos.  Republica  Do- 
minicana.  La  Habana.  La  Repdblica. 
1945.  88  pp. — ^Founding  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Santo  Domingo. 

*  Vicente  Geigel-Polanco.  Puerto  Rico 
ante  la  Conferencia  Interamericana  de 
Abogados.  San  Juan.  The  Author,  Labra, 
3.  1945.  27  pp. — ^The  history  of  Puerto 
Rico’s  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  recog¬ 
nition  at  the  Conference  (1944)  as  an 
independent  country. 

*  Alfredo  de  la  Guardia.  Garcia  Lorca. 
Persona  y  creacidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Scha- 
pire.  Second  edition.  1944.  400  pp.  $8. 
m/n. — Deals  mainly  with  his  life  and 
the  more  obvious  aspects  of  his  writing. 

*  Augusto  Guzmin.  Tupaj  Katari. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1944.  202  pp. — ^Novelized  Life  of  Juliin 
Apasa,  the  poor  Bolivian  orphan  who  as 
the  Inca  Tupaj  Katari  led  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards  in 
1782. 

*  Instituto  Panamericano  de  Geografla 
e  Historia.  Revista  de  Historia  de  Ame¬ 
rica.  Numero  16.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul¬ 
tura  Econdmica.  Dec.,  1943.  424  pp. — 
Articles  on  the  maritime  itinerary  of  the 
conquerors  of  Peru,  Cuban  economic 
conditions  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Sarmiento  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Buenos  Aires,  etc. 

*  J.  B.  Jaramillo  Meza.  Porfirio  Barba 
Jacob.  Manizales,  Colombia.  Biblioteca 
de  Escritores  Caldenses.  1944.  144  pp. — 
By  an  intimate  friend  of  the  talented, 
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temperamental  Colombian-Mexican  poet. 

*  J.  Ernesto  Martinez  Ferrando.  Trage- 
dia  del  insigne  Condestable  Don  Pedro 
de  Portugal.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior 
de  Investigaciones  Cientlficas.  Diana. 
1942.  365  pp.  $35.  m/n. — ^Life  of  the 
Portuguese  prince  who  died  in  Barce¬ 
lona  in  1466,  after  a  very  short  period 
as  King  of  Catalonia.  Many  contempo¬ 
rary  documents  in  the  Appendix. 

*  J.  M.  Miquel  i  Verges.  Mina.  El  es- 
paAol  frente  a  EspaHa.  Mexico.  Xochid. 
1945.  205  pp. — ^Francisco  Xavier  Mina 
(1789-1817),  who  fought  for  liberty  in 
both  Spain  and  Mexico. 

*  Moists  Ochoa  Campos.  Juan  Ignacio 
Maria  de  Castorena  Ursua  y  Goyeneche 
(I66&-1733).  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Ha¬ 
cienda.  1944.  64  pp. — In  honor  of  the 
first  Latin-American  editor. 

^  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas.  De  la  Conquista 
a  la  Independencia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1944.  255  pp.  $5. 
m/n. — “Tres  siglos  de  historia  cultural 
hispanoamericana.” 

*  Manuel  Rossi.  Josi  Pedro  Varela. 
Montevideo.  “La  Ripida.”  1944. — ^Uru¬ 
guay’s  great  educational  reformer  (1845- 
1879). 

*  Tibor  Sekelj.  Tempestad  sobre  el 
Aconcagua.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser.  1944. 
276  pp. — A  Hungarian-Argentine  jour¬ 
nalist  who  was  a  member  of  the  ill-fated 
Link  expedition  to  the  Aconcagua  tdls 
its  tragic  story. 

*  Jos^  Serra  Crespo.  Alb6ni%  y  Debussy. 
Senderos  espirituales.  Mexico.  Costa- 
Amic.  1944. 199  pp.  $4.  m/n. — ^And  vari¬ 
ous  other  musicians  at  the  turn  of  the 
centuries. 

^  Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Guia  de  la  his¬ 
toria  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de 
Educacidn  Publica.  1944.  96  pp. — More 
interpretation  than  narrative. 

Humberto  Tejera.  Bolivar,  guia  de- 
mocrdtico  de  Am6rica.  Mexico.  Secre¬ 
taria  de  Educacidn  Pdblica.  1944.  96  pp. 
— Concise  and  simple  biography.  Bibli- 
raphy. 

Renato  Treves.  Benedetto  Croce,  fil6- 
sofo  de  la  libertad.  Buenos  Aires.  Imin. 
1944.  $4.  m/ n. — Croce’s  scholarly  fellow- 
countryman,  now  located  in  Tucumdn, 


Argentina,  shows  how  Croce  developed 
from  a  closet  philosopher  to  an  active  foe 
of  fascism. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Pedro  A.  Cebollero.  La  politica  lin- 
guistico-escolar  de  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Ensehanza  de 
Puerto  Rico.  1945.  145  pp.  $1.50.— A 
Puerto  Rican  educator  concludes  that 
the  attempt  to  make  English  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
schools  has  proved  unsatisfactory. 

*  Jose  Lion  Depetre.  Diplomacia  y 
diplomdticos.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1944. 
169  pp.  $4.  m/n. — ^“Valiente  estudio  de 
un  problema  que.  .  .  .  tendrd  una  pro¬ 
funda  trascendencia. . . .” 

*  Jose  Padm.  Consideraciones  en  torno 
al  rigimen  colonial.  Rio  Piedras.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1945.  33  pp. — 
An  examination  of  Puerto  Rico’s  status 
as  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Pedro  Ceruti  Crosa.  Iniciacidn  filos6- 
fica.  Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1944. 
176  pp. — Philosophy  for  the  layman. 

*  Bernardo  J.  Gastelum.  En  la  red  in¬ 
visible.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1945. 
247  pp. — Fourteen  essays  by  an  opti¬ 
mistic  lay  philosopher. 

*  Antonio  de  Guevara.  El  Villano  del 
Danubio  y  otros  fragmentos.  Selections 
with  Introduction  by  Am6rico  Castro. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1945.  xxvi 
4-22  pp.  $0.50. — ^Fragments  from  the 
writings  of  the  piquant  sixteenth  century 
moralist,  preceded  by  a  longish  study  of 
his  life  and  work. 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Dimaso  Alonso.  Ensayos  sobre  poesia 
espahola.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidentc. 
1944. 494  pp.  $20.  m/n. — By  the  scholar 
who  has  b^n  qualified  as  the  foremost 
critic  now  living  in  Spain. 

K  Jos6  Fabbiani  Ruiz.  Cldsicos  Castella¬ 
nos.  (Novelas  y  Novelistas.)  Caracas. 
Elite.  1944.  138  pp. — Critical  notes  on 
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Cervantes,  Alarcon,  Pereda,  Gald6s,  etc. 

Carmen  R.  L.  de  Gindara.  Kafl^a,  o 
el  pdjaro  y  la  jaula.  Buenos  Aires.  El 
Ateneo.  1944. — ^Frank  Kafka  as  thinker 
and  writer. 

Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Letras  mexi- 
canas  en  el  sigh  XIX.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica.  1944.  191  pp.  $5. 
m/n.  |1.  U.S. — “Sc  ha  querido  .  .  .  dar 
una  visidn  amplia,  coherente,  de  una 
6poca  trigica  para  Mexico  .  . 

»  Calixto  Oyucla.  Estudios  literarios. 
Buenos  Aires.  Edicioncs  de  la  Academia 
Argentina  de  Letras.  1944. — ^Thoughtful 
studies  of  writers  ancient  and  modern, 
by  the  first  President  of  the  Argentine 
Academy  of  Letters. 

^  J.  L.  Sinchez  Trincado.  Siete  poetas 
venezolanos.  Caracas.  La  Nacidn.  1944. 
71  pp.  Bs.  0,50. — Essays  on  Enriqueta 
Arvelo,  Antonio  Arrdiz,  Alfredo  Arvelo 
Larriva,  Vicente  Gerbasi,  and  others,  by 
a  talented  Spanish  writer  now  living  in 
Venezuela. 

^  B.  Sanin  Cano.  Letras  colombianas. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1944.  213  pp.  15.  m/n.  $1.  U.S.— Not 
simply  a  record  of  individuals,  but  of 
common  characteristics  and  general 
trends. 

*  Jose  Vasconcclos.  El  viento  de  Bag¬ 
dad.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mdxico.  1945. 
206  pp. — Selection  from  the  Mexican 
philosopher’s  essays,  with  a  preface  by 
Antonio  Castro  Leal. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

**  Leonidas  Barlctta.  Como  naujragd 
el  capitdn  Olssen.  Buenos  Aires.  U.  H.- 
A.-O.  1942.  131  pp.  $2.50  m/n.— The 
famous  director  of  the  Tcatro  del  Pueblo 
is  also  a  powerful  story-teller.  This  book 
has  twelve  of  his  sketches. 

**  John  Pcalc  Bishop  and  Allen  Tate, 
Editors.  Antologia  de  escritores  contem- 
pordneos  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1945.  2  vols. — 
Poems,  essays  and  stories  by  the  leading 
North  American  writers  of  this  century, 
translated  by  the  Chilc<'in  Ricardo  A. 
Latcham  and  others. 

**  Oscar  Castro.  La  sombra  de  las  cum- 
bras.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1945. — 


Colorful  short  tales  by  a  promising 
young  Chilean  poet  and  story-teller. 

*  Manolo  Cuadra.  Almiddn.  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  Nuevos  Horizontes.  1945. 
164  pp.  $12.  m/n. — ^Fantastic,  cynical 
and  mystifying  novel  in  the  form  of  a 
convict’s  diary. 

*  Jose  Tomds  de  Cuellar  (“Facundo”). 
Estampas  del  sigh  XIX.  Mexico.  Sccre- 
taria  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1944.  96  pp. 
— Selections  from  the  famous  24-volume 
series  of  novels  La  linterna  mdgica. 

*  Juan  Garcia  Orozco.  La  cuesta  del 
duende.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1944. 
193  pp. — Sentimental  stories  inspired  by 
this  Argentine  novelist’s  youth  in  Spain. 

*  Jose  Luis  Gonzilez-Coiscu.  En  la 
sombra.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Con 
cl  Autor.  1943.  110  pp.  $1. — Sketches 
of  rural  life  in  Puerto  Rico. 

*  Augustin  Guerra  de  la  Piedra.  Juan, 
el  montero.  Manzanilla,  Cuba.  “El  Arte.’’ 
1944.  121  pp. — Short  stories  which  pro¬ 
test  against  social  injustice  in  Cuba. 

V  Eduardo  Luquin.  Los  hermanos  Ga¬ 
briel.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1945.  132  pp. 
$3.  m/n. — Sensational  novel  by  a  Mexi¬ 
can  diplomat  who  is  also  a  prolific  writer. 

*  Pedro  Mata.  Un  grito  en  la  noche. 
Mexico.  Imprenta  Cincmatografistas. 

1944.  304  pp.  $3.50  m/n. — The  popular 
Spanish  novelist  publishes  this  “novcla 
de  amor  y  de  dolor’’  in  Mexico. 

^  Rafael  Mauledn  Castillo.  Los  dias 
oscuros  de  CSsar  Rivero.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ficra.  1943. 96  pp. — Buenos  Aires  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago. 

*  Juan  Jos6  Morosoli.  Hombres  y  mu- 
jeres.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1944. 
120  pp. — ^Thc  suffering  poor. 

*  Alberto  Quiroz.  Chijladuras  de  Sos- 
tenes  Turcha.  Mexico.  Con  cl  Autor. 

1945.  191  pp.  $4.  m/n. — Picaresque  fic¬ 
tion. 

*  Graciliano  Ramos.  Angustia.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Independencia.  1944.  248  pp. — 
The  Brazilian  masterpiece  is  translated 
into  Spanish  by  Serafin  J.  Garcia. 

K  Isidoro  Sagu6s.  Mai  de  ciudad.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1944. 248  pp. — Deteriora¬ 
tion  of  a  provincial  family  which  has 
moved  to  the  capital. 

K  Eduardo  de  Salterain  Herrera.  El 
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Arandu.  Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1944.  368 
pp. — Uruguay  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century. 

M  Humberto  Salvador.  Universidad 
Central.  Quito.  Imprenta  de  la  Univer¬ 
sidad.  1944.  252  pp. — ^Lurid  novel  of 
student  life  in  Ecuador. 

M  Ana  Sampol  de  Herrero.  Cuentos 
ejemplares.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo. 
1944.  192  pp. — Sixteen  sketches  of  rural 
life  in  Buenos  Aires  Province. 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Pdstumo  el 
transmigrado.  Puerto  Rico.  Imprenta 
Venezuela.  1945.  346  pp. — ^“Historia  de 
un  hombre  que  resucitd  en  el  cuerpo  de 
su  enemieo.”  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1882.  ^ 

*  Margarita  Urueta.  Ave  de  sacrificio. 
Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1945.  131  pp. 
|3.  m/n. — Aztec  drama. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Manuel  del  Cabral.  Chinchina  busca 
el  tiempo.  Buenos  Aires.  Perlado.  1945. 
240  pp. — ^The  colorful  interpreter  of 
Dominican  life  is  here  more  subjective 
than  usual. 

*  Isa  Caraballo.  Mexico — Preludio  po- 
itico.  Mexico.  Ediciones  Ibero-ameri- 
canas.  1945.  64  pp. — Musical  verses  with 
a  portrait  of  the  author. 

*  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Ten  Poets.  Translated  by 
Eleanor  Turnbull  with  Spanish  Origin¬ 
als,  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Poets  by  Pedro  Salinas.  Baltimore.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1945. 401  pp.  $3.50. 
— Jos^  Moreno  Villa,  Pedro  Salinas, 
Jorge  Guill6n,  Gerardo  Diego,  Federico 
Garda  Lorca,  Rafael  Alberti,  Emilio 
Prados,  Vicente  Aleixandre,  Luis  Cer- 
nuda,  Manuel  Altolaguirre. 

*  Rub6n  Dario.  Seleccidn  y  prdlogo  de 
E.  Abreu  G6mez  in  Cuadernos  de 
Poesta,  I.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1945.  47 

— ^Fourteen  selections. 

Samuel  Lugo.  Yumbra.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  Con  cl  Autor.  1943.  76  pp. 
$1. — Pleasant  poems  on  Puerto  Rican 
themes. 

*  Aluizio  Medeiros.  Mundo  evanescen- 
te.  Cear4  (Fortaleza).  Con  cl  Autor. 


1944.  32  pp. — Rather  elusive  lyrics. 

*  Manuel  Jos6  Othdn.  Seleccidn  y  pr6- 
logo  de  Jesus  2^vala.  Cuadernos  de 
Poesia.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1945. 43  pp. 
— ^Eight  selections. 

^  Regino  Pedroso.  Bolivar.  Sinfonia  de 
Libcrtad.  La  Habana.  P.  Fernindez  y 
Cia.  1945. 43  pp. — ^Thrcc  poems  in  praise 
of  the  Liberator. 

^  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  Epopeya 
de  Bolivar.  Montevideo,  impresora  Uru- 
guaya.  1944.  281  pp. — Epic  poem,  for 
production  as  a  pageant. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

I.  Carvajal  Quesada.  Historia  de  la 
musica  europea  y  americana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Nacor.  1944.  218  pp. — ^With  a 
large  and  useful  section  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

*  Leo  Puchcr,  etc.  Ensayo  sobre  el  arte 
pre-hist6rico  de  Samaypata.  Sucre,  Bo¬ 
livia.  Universidad  de  San  Francisco 
Xavier.  1945.  85  pp.  Illustrated. — Rec¬ 
ord  of  an  examination  of  a  city  which 
is  supposed  to  antedate  the  Incas. 

*  Gilberto  Owen.  Ignacio  Gdmez  Jara- 
millo.  El  arte  cn  Colombia.  Arte  con- 
temporaneo.  Bogoti.  Suram6rica.  1944. 
xviii-|-47  plates.  $2.  m/n. — ^Nicc  repro¬ 
ductions,  one  in  color. 

^  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  musica  en  la  socie- 
dad  europea  hasta  fines  del  sigh  XVlll. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944. 
478  pp. — Vol.  II,  Part  IV,  El  barroco, 
continued. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Enver  Azizi.  Margaro  el  recluta.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Baldrich.  1944.  86 
pp.  $1  . — K  cartoon  scries  whose  hero  is 
the  Puerto  Rican  equivalent  of  Sad  Sack. 

*  Tcodoro  J.  C.  Combes.  Mecanismo  de 
la  herencia  humana.  Rosario,  Argentina. 
Ruiz.  1945.  319  pp.  $10.  m/n. — ^An  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  available  to  the  lay  public 
the  findings  of  the  students  of  genetics, 
both  animal  and  plant. 

*  Ernesto  Fedcr.  Encuentros.  Rosario. 
Editorial  Rosario.  1945.  189  pp.  $3.50 
m/n. — ^“Diilogos  entre  prohombres  de 
la  historia  universal.” 
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M  Florisel.  C6mo  hablamos  en  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1944.  67  pp. — ^Er¬ 
rors  in  Spanish  which  are  current  in 
Mexico. 

^  Conrado  Nal6  Roxlo.  Antologia  ap6- 
crifa.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette. — ^Parodies 
of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Pablo  Neruda, 
Garcia  Lorca,  Pio  Baroja,  etc. 

Elizabeth  V.  Peyton  and  Guillermo 
Rojas  Carrasco.  Anglicismos.  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  Editorial  Amanecer.  1944. — 450 
English  words  borrowed  by  the  Chile¬ 
ans. 

*  Arthur  Ramos.  Las  poblaciones  del 
Brasil.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco- 
ndmica.  1944.  211  pp.  $5.  m/n. — ^Ethnic 
and  social  distribution  and  implications. 
^  Jos6  Serra  Crespo.  Un  ensayo  sobre 
la  intimidad  espanola.  Mexico.  Costa- 
Amic.  1945.  59  pp. — “Causas  de  la  dis- 
persidn  ib6rica.” 

^  Silvio  Villegas.  La  cancidn  del  cami- 
nante.  Bogoti.  Litografia  Colombia. 
1944.  215  pp. — ^Twelve  essays.  “.  .  .  la 
voz  del  caminante  que  va  por  el  ina- 
cabable  sendero  buscindose  a  si  mismo.” 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  William  Henry  Chamberlin.  The 
Ul^raine:  a  submerged  nation.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1944.  91  pp.  $1.75. — 
‘*A  free  Ukraine  ...  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  a  free  Europe  and  a  free 
world.” 

*  Petras  Klimas.  GhiUebert  de  Lannoy 
in  Medieval  Lithuania.  New  York.  The 
Lithuanian  American  Information  Cen¬ 
ter.  1945.  96  pp. — ^Twelfth  century  an¬ 
cestor  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Genealogy.  Illustrations. 

*  Our  American  Neighbors.  Prepared 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
Affairs.  Washington.  Public  Affairs 
Press.  1945.  280  pp.  $3. — ^Profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  History,  achievements,  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics,  culture,  etc. 

^  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Maryland.  Twenty-sixth  Report. 
Baltimore.  1945.  56  pp. — ^Lead  article: 
Contributions  of  the  German  Element  to 


the  Growth  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  by  Dieter  Cunz. 

^  Agnes  Stansfield.  Holderlin.  Manches¬ 
ter.  Manchester  University  Press.  1944. 
130  pp.  7/6. — Sympathetic  study  of  a 
frail  and  sensitive  poet. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Alfred  Bilmanis.  Baltic  Essays.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Latvian  Legation.  1945.  268  pp. 
— Plea  for  the  continued  autonomy  of 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania;  at  the 
same  time  an  encyclopedia  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them. 

*  John  L.  Childs,  George  S.  Counts  and 
others.  America,  Russia,  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  the  Postwar  World. 
New  York.  John  Day.  1943. 92  pp.  $1.25. 
— A  plea  for  bilateral  agreements  guar¬ 
anteeing  that  the  United  States  will  not 
interfere  with  domestic  affairs  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  that  Russia  will  cease  activities 
here  through  the  Communist  Party. 

*  Mario  A.  Pei.  The  American  Road  to 
Peace:  A  Constitution  for  the  World. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1945.  168  pp.  $2.— 
”...  a  philosophy  of  world  peace  de¬ 
signed  for  a  long-range  future  rather 
than  an  immediate  plan  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  present  conflict,”  and  a  plan 
for  a  ‘‘World  Constitution”  based  on 
the  fimdamentals  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

English  Art 

*  Andr6  Kertesz  and  George  Davis. 
Day  of  Paris.  New  York.  J.  J.  Augustin. 
1945. 148  pp.  $6. — ^Davis  writes  interpre¬ 
tative  prose  to  accompany  the  intimate, 
artistic  photography  of  Kertesz. 

*  Liondlo  Venturi.  Painting  and  Paint¬ 
ers.  New  York.  Scribner’s.  1945. 250  pp. 
$350. — ‘‘How  to  look  at  a  picture.” 
Giotto  to  Chagall. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Arab  Archery.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1945.  182  pp.  $3. — Arabic  manu¬ 
script  of  about  A.  D.  1500,  “A  Book  on 
the  Excellence  of  the  Bow  and  Arrow,” 
translated  by  Nabih  Amin  Paris  and 
edited  by  Robert  Potter  Elmer. 
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*  Tom  Burns  Haber.  Handbook^  of 
Basic  English.  New  York.  Appleton- 
Century.  1945.  141  pp. — Rather  detailed 
text-book,  with  exercises. 

*  Charles  Henri  Ford.  Poems  for  Paint¬ 
ers.  New  York.  View.  1945.  n.p.  $1. — 
Poems  for  paintings  by  Duchamp,  Fini, 
Franck,  Tanguy,  Tchelitchew. 

*  Maxim  Gorky.  Seven  Plays.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1945. 
396  pp.  $3.75. — Translated  by  Alexan¬ 
der  Bakshy  in  collaboration  with  Paul 
S.  Nathan. 

*  Emil  Ludwig.  Of  Life  and  Love.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1945.  208 
pp.  $3.—  “In  this  courageous  book  the 
eminent  biographer  gives  us  his  inner¬ 
most  convictions  ...  on  personal  happi- 

ft 

ness. 

*  Royal  Charter.  Detroit.  Marygrove 
College.  1945.  72  double-column  pages. 
— Nineteen  papers  by  students,  on  phases 
of  the  history  of  Catholic  education.  De¬ 
tailed  bibliography. 

*  Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America.  Part 
II:  Central  America  and  Panama.  Edited 
by  Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1945.  xi-|-103  pp.  Paper  $1.50, 
cloth  $2.25. — This  new  edition  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  seven  volumes,  of  which  only 
Volume  Two  has  thus  far  been  released. 

*  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute-Yivo.  The 
Classification  of  femsh  Immigrants  and 
its  Implications.  New  York.  The  Yiddish 
Scientific  Institute-Yivo.  1945.  154  pp. 
$2. — 140  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  plus 
three  papers  by  authorities. 

German  Miscellaneous 

K  Josef  Martin  Bauer.  Simon  und  die 
Pferde.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz.  1944.  186 
pp.  5  m. — TTie  Abraham-Hagar-Ishmael 
theme  in  fiction. 

*  Goerdelers  Politisches  Testament. 
Edited  by  Friedrich  Krause.  New  York. 
Krause.  1945.  70  pp.  $1.60. — ^The  pro¬ 
fession  of  political  faith  of  the  coura¬ 
geous  Leipzig  burgomaster  Carl  Goer- 
deler,  who  opposed  Nazism  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  plan  for  world  peace. 

*  Kulturelle  Schriftenreihe  des  Free 
Austrian  Movement.  London.  Free  Aus¬ 


trian  Movement  in  Britain.  Four  small 
volumes,  1/6  to  2/6. — Anthologies  of 
writings  on  Austria  by  standard  Austrian 
writers. 

*  Josef  Luitpold.  Die  hundert  Hefte. 
Philadelphia.  The  Author,  433  Christian 
Street.  1945.  32  pp.  each. — ^The  popular 
Viennese  poet  is  publishing  his  verses 
from  exile,  and  more  than  twenty  instal¬ 
ments  have  already  appeared.  They  bear 
such  names  as  Das  franzdsische  fahr.  Die 

Soldene  Schwelle,  etc. 

'  Nuntius.  Hdlle,  Hass  und  Uebe.  Lon¬ 
don.  Verlag  der  Einheit.  1945.  68  pp. 
2/6. — Patriotic  poems  by  a  Bohemian 
exile  now  in  Palestine. 

*  Erwin  Walter  Palm.  Requiem  fiir  die 
Toten  Europas.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Inscl 
Hispaniola.  1944.  36  pp. — Threnody  in 
ultra-modern  free  verse. 

*  Max  Rychner.  Zur  europdischen  U- 
teratur  zwischen  zwei  Weltl{negen.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1943.  271  pp.  9  Swiss 
francs. — Short  papers  on  a  large  number 
of  contemporary  writers  from  several 
countries. 

*  T.  E.  R.  Singer.  German-English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Metallurgy.  New  York.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  1945.  298  pp.  $4.— “With  re¬ 
lated  material  on  ores,  mining,  crystal¬ 
lography,  welding,  tools,  metal  chem¬ 
istry,”  etc. 

Hans  Wolff.  Lied  des  Lebens.  New 
York.  Willard  Publishing  Company. 
1945.  n.p. — Twenty-four  delicate  lyric 
poems  by  an  exile,  with  a  melancholy 
foreword  by  another  refugee  poet,  Karl 
Vollmoeller. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Joao  de  Barros.  Dicadas.  Vol.  I.  Lis¬ 
boa.  S4  da  Costa.  1945.  LXXV+259  pp. 
— Selections,  introduction  and  notes  by 
Antdnio  Baiao.  This  volume  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  sixteenth  century  his¬ 
torian’s  Dicadas  deals  with  the  voyages 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral. 

*  Humberto  Bastos.  A  marcha  do  capi¬ 
talism  o  no  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Martins. 
1944. — Brazil  is  economically  behind  the 
times. 
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M  Homcro.  Iliada.  Vol.  II.  Lisboa.  Si 
da  Costa.  1945.  260  pp. — ^Translated  by 
Padre  M.  Alves  Correia.  Preface  and 
notes. 

K  Augusto  Magne,  Editor.  A  dcmanda 
do  Santo  Graal.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Impren- 
sa  Nacional.  1944.  3  vols.  437,  436  and 
454  pp. — Informational  introduction, 
critical  edition  of  the  text,  glossary.  A 
fourth  volume  is  to  deal  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  text  plus  a  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  study,  and  a  diplomatic  edition 
of  the  text  is  to  follow. 

K  Francisco  Rodrigues  Lobo.  Corte  na 
Aldeia.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1945.  XXVI 
-|-333  pp. — ^The  seventeenth  century 
poet’s  diidogue  is  edited,  with  preface 
and  notes,  by  Alfonso  Lopes  Vieira. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  Nicholas  N.  Sergievsky.  Modern  Rus¬ 
sian.  New  York.  Frederick  Ungar.  1945. 
286  pp.  $2.75. — How  to  Read,  Write 
and  Speak  It.  Manual  adapted  for  self- 
teaching,  private  instruction  and  class 
text  book. 

^  Soviet  Calendar  1945.  Moscow.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Publishing  House.  1945. 
244  pp. — Ambitious  undertaking,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  On  the  back  of  pages, 
essays  covering  many  subjects. 

Unclassified 

^  Stefin  Einarsson.  Icelandic.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1945. 
501  pp.  $5.50. — Grammar,  texts,  glos¬ 
sary. 

*  Sami  Bey  Frisheri.  Pledge  of  Honor. 
New  York.  Vanni.  1945.  118  pp.  $2. — 
Albanian  drama  depicting  the  liberty- 
loving  highlanders.  Translated  by  Nelo 
Drizari. 

*  Nordahl  Grieg.  Friheten.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1945.  105  pp.  4.50  kr. — The 
late  Norwegian  poet-patriot’s  posthu¬ 
mous  poems. 

*  Theodore  Hsi-£n  Chen  and  Wen- 
Hui  Chung  Chen.  Elementary  Chinese. 
South  Pasadena.  P.  D.  and  lone  Perkins. 
1945.  209  pp.  $2.25. — Grammar  and 
reader. 

*  F.  J.  Kern.  English-Slovene  Diction¬ 


ary.  Cleveland.  The  American  Home 
Publishing  Company.  Second  edition, 

1944.  273  pp. — “.  .  .  the  first  complete 
English-Slovene  dictionary.” 

*  John  E.  Lanz.  Aviation  Dictionary  in 
Nine  Languages.  South  Pasadena.  P.  D. 
and  lone  Perkins.  1944. 430  pp.  $630. — 
With  guide  to  pronunciation,  tables, 
charts.  By  an  aviator  who  is  also  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  of  the  science  of  avia¬ 
tion. 

*  Maimonides.  Mishneh  Torah.  Edited 
by  Philip  Birnbaum.  New  York.  He¬ 
brew  Publishing  Company.  1944.  336 
pp.  $5. — Abbreviated  edition  of  the  great 
twelfth  century  digest  of  Hebrew  law 
and  religion,  with  English  notes. 

*  Kaj  Munk.  Sidste  Digte.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1944. 105  pp. — Patriotic  poems 
by  the  late  Danish  priest  and  playwright. 

*  Netherland  East  Indies.  A  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  books  published  after  1930,  and 
periodical  articles  after  1932,  available 
in  U.  S.  Libraries.  Washington.  The 
Netherlands  Studies  Unit  of  the  General 
Reference  and  Biblit^raphy  Division. 

1945.  208  pp. — Classified  as  to  subject 
matter.  Added  indexes  of  authors,  ano¬ 
nyms  and  titles. 

*  Edward  W.  Pai.  Conversational  Ko¬ 
rean.  Washington.  Korean  Affairs  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  1944.  171  pp. — A  simple  be¬ 
ginning  method  with  the  emphasis  on 
conversation. 

*  Daude  de  Pradas.  Dels  Auzels  Cassa- 
dors.  Columbus.  The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1945.  225  pp. — Thirteenth 
century  poetical  treatise  on  falconry, 
edited  with  introduction,  summary, 
notes  and  glossary  by  Alexander  Her¬ 
man  Schutz. 

*  Trilussa.  Roman  Satirical  Poems  and 
their  Translation.  New  York.  Vanni. 
1945.  190  pp.  $3. — Dialect  poems  by 
Carlo  Salustri  (pen-name:  Trilussa), 
with  translation  and  introduction  by  the 
late  Grant  Showerman. 


“The  trouble  witli  Pegasus  is  that  they 
have  shod  him  with  lead.” — ]o»6  Ber- 
gamfn. 
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Bhagavad  Gita,  The  150 
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374 
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387 
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